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Preface 


Implicit in this book are certain fundamental assumptions. The 
first of these is that an understanding of the persistent problems 
about n-hlch )’Outh tend to n-orry most is basic to functional guid- 
ance in secondary school. Guidance is most likely to be sought and 
accepted by j’oung people when they are convinced that tlieir 
problems are understood by personnel workers, specialists and 
teachers alike, who place their welfare first on the list of profes- 
sional obligations. Such understanding provides Uie bases for valid 
purposes and methods of guidance to meet the developmental needs 
of pupils in secondary school. 

Second, most schools are unable to provide the services of full- 
time specialists in the field of guidance. This circumstance makes it 
all (he more important that teacher-counselors and teachers in gen- 
eral become more e.xpert In their ability to provide intelligent guid- 
ance for youth. Otherwise the chief claim in this connection can 
rest upon little more than attempts to “adjust” pupils to existing 
curriculum p.'ittems and instructional procedures. But this is not all. 
Tile absence of a staff of teachers dedicated to the performance 
of guidance services they can and should provide will vastly limit, 
in the future as in the past, (he effectiveness of special guidance 
workers in tliose schools fortunate enough to provide such func- 
tionaries. Indeed, specialists in sudi circumstances may not be ex- 
pected to proceed much beyond the data-gathering level, and they 
will continue to be handicapped even at this point. Teachers should 
not continue the frequent practice of looking upon those desig- 
nated as guidance personnel as specialists who can manage for 
themselves. Such teachers usually assume that the guidance person 
is a rebef agent in that liis very presence on the staff absolves them 
of all major responsibilities other than those incident to teaching 
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their several school subjects. Obviously, this gap behveen special 
service ofBcials and teachers should be closed in the interest of 
millions of pupils in the secondary schools of America. 

Third, when administrators and their staffs understand the prob- 
lems of most concern to youth, and when they possess at least a 
minimum fund of information bearing upon the why of adolescent 
behavior, they will then see that guidance is an integral part of 
secondary education instead of an appendage tlial is thought too 
valuable to lop completely but not valuable enough to nourish into 
productivity. 

Consistent with what has just been said, it is assumed, fourth, 
that the most justifiable approach to the study of guidance in the 
secondary school is in terms of the problems of most concern to 
youth', problems young people recognize as their own, and about 
which they worry most. 

Hence this book. It is designed especially for those who are be- 
ginning their studies in preparation for guidance responsibilities in 
the secondary school, and for those engaged in on-the-job study 
to improve existing guidance services. In keeping with its intended 
uses, the present volume aims: 

1. To acquaint students with the nature of problems which are 
of most concern to secondary-school pupils. 

2. To provide informah'on by which prospective guidance per- 
sonnel and those already in service may understand some of the 
more important relationships betrveen the problems and the be- 
havior of youth. 

3. To provide practical suggestions for initiating guidance activi- 
ties, and for expanding the role of guidance in the secondary school. 

The authors are particularly grateful to the thousands of young 
people who provided much of the substance of this hook; and to 
the many principals and teachers who so rvillingly gave assistance. 
Appreciation also goes to the following publishers and authors for 
permission to quote passages from copyrighted materials: Amer- 
ican Book Co.; American CouncQ on. Education; D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co.; The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment; A. S. Barnes and Co.; Educational Research Bulletin, Ohio 
State University; Harper and Brothers-, D. G. Heath and Co.; 
Houghton Mifiiin Go.; International Textbook Co.; McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc.; The Macmillaii Co.; Prentice-Hall, Inc.; Rinehart 
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and Co., Inc.; Silver Burdctt Co.; John Wiley and Sons, Inc.; Jour- 
nal of the American Association of University Women; National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals; National Vocational 
Guidance Association; School Activities Publishing Co.; School Re- 
new; National Board of the Y. M. C. A.; L. J. Elias; Elbert K. Fret- 
well; J. Paul Leonard; John W. M. Rolhney and Bert A. Roens; 
Arthur E. Traxler; J. G. Umstatld; W. L. Wrinkle and Robert S. 
Gilchrist. Acknowledgment of each is hereby given. 

Wilson Little 
A. L. Chapman 
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aiAPTEn 1 The Nature of YoutKs Vrohlems 


The expanding role of secondary education, with particular refer- 
ence to increased guidance services, has stimulated considerable 
effort among research workers to identify the problems of most 
concern to youth. Indeed, in recent years several studies of this 
nature have been published, thus providing a fairly reliable reservoir 
of information about young people which goes beyond the usual 
data on file in school oGlccs. 

Tlio mo st comm on method of studying youth’s problems is the 
ques tionn aTre, or some modification of it. Several representative 
studies of this type arc presented in following paragraphs. Tltese 
studies differ in purpose and in design, but one of the major char- 
acteristics of each is that it tends to guide the responses of pupils. 

STUDYING YOUTHS PHOBLEMS 

In 1032 Ethel Percy Andrus asked 5,000 girls the following ques- 
tion, "If you could have your dearest wish, what would it be?” In 
the interpretation of 2,518 replies to her question, Andrus* stated: 

Tlie most frequent suggestioo Id high school programming was for a 
lessening or at least regulation of homework which now, it is said, eats 
up all the time one should give to home activities and social contacts. 

Lessons on life and its meaning ore demanded even more than training 
in making one's livelihood. 

An opportunity for tminlog for homemaking is desired more than 
subjects teaching personal adorooient or social graces; and although 
almost as many desire the increase of intellectual opportunities, there are 

* Ethel Percy Andnu, “What the Gtol of Today Asks of the Sehook" /oumat ef ihe 
American Atsecia/lon o] Vnlsertii^ Wornm, 25:]4&-148, April, 1D32. 
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almost one-third this number who ate opposed to any more effort in this 

direction .... 

Girls request of the high school; 

Courses offering immediate enrichment for community, for home, and 
lor self. 

A happy and efficient teacher whose charming personality may be the 
magic mirror where many an unnoticed girl sees herself charming and 
desirable. 

More chances to choose the subjects desired, already enriched by the 
girl’s own interest 

As a part of the study just cited, Andnis also obtained the re- 
actions of 213 mothers who were members of high-school parent- 
teacher associations. Her summary of both studies reads tlms: * 

In summarizing the expressions of both girls and mothers, there is evi- 
dent a genuine seeding for guidance in matters concerning social relations, 
partJculatly personal conduct, marriage, and the question oi sex. They 
contend that since progress and civilization mean better ways of doing 
things, the school-oftentimes the font of information weary, stale, flat, 
and unproBtable-shouId feel a definite responsibility in more vital prob- 
lems and give a friendly, wise, and wholesome solution to the peiplexing 
and interesting problems of human relationships. 

Symonds reported the results of a study of the life problems and 
the Ufe interests of adolescents in 1936. The study attempted to 
discover (1) what phase of current living adolescents End most 
interesting, and (2) what phase of current living adolescents find 
most serious, most challeDging, and most important. The basis of 
Symonds’s study is the following fist of fifteen areas of individual 
concern: 

1. Health; eating, drinking, exercise, posture, sleep and rest, air and 
temperature, sunlight, clothing, bathing care of special parts, cleanliness 
and prevention of disease, excretion and elimioation, use of drugs. 

2. Sex Adjustment: love, petting, courtship, marriage. 

3. Safety: avoiding accidents and injuries. 

4. Money: earning, spending, saving, etc. 

5. Mental Hygiene: fears, worries, inhibition, compulsion, feeling of 
inferiority, fantasies, etc. 

6. Study Habits: skills used in study, methods of work, problem-solving. 

*Ibid. 
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7. Recreation: sports and games, reading, arts and crafts, fellowship and 
social activities, hobbies. 

8. Personal and AforaZ Qualities.* qualities leading to success, qualities 
of good citizenship. 

9. Home and Family Relations: living harmoniously with members of 
the family, 

10. A/onners and Courtesy.* etiquette. 

11. Persojuil Atiractioeness: personal appearance, voice, clothing. 

12. Daily Schedule: planning twenty-four hours a day. 

13. Cldc Interests, Attitudes, and Responsibilities. 

14. Getting Along uittli Other People. 

15. Philosophy of Life: personal values, ambitions, ideals, religion. 

The students were asked to rank these fifteen areas as to interest 
and as to importance as problem areas. Replies were received from 
S73 boys and 439 girls in the junior and senior high schools of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, and from 411 boys and 418 girls in the Grover Cleveland 
High School in New York City. The conclusions drawn by Symonds 
follow.* 

Items ranked as of greatest importance os problems are “Aloney,” 
Tlcalth,* and "Personal Attractiveness.* 

Items ranked as of least importance as problems are "Sex Adjustments,* 
"Dally Schedule," and "Civic Interests, Attitudes, and Responsibility." 

Items ranked highest for interest are “Recreatioa," "Health," and "Per- 
sonal Attractiveness." 

Items ranked lowest for interest are "Daily Schedule," “Civic Interests, 
Attitudes and Responsibilities," and "Sex Adjustments." 

Items ranked highest for importance as problems than for interest are 
"Study Habits,” “Daily Schedule," and "Manners and Courtesy." 

Illustrative of a different type of study of youth's problems is that 
completed by Mooney. He made a check-list survey of the problems 
of 603 students in the Stephen-Lee Higli School in Asheville, North 
Carolina. The Mooney dieck list contains 330 problems which some- 
times trouble secondary-school students. There are thirty problems 
listed in each of the foUowiog categories; (1) health and physi- 
cal development; (2) finances, living conditions, and employment; 
(3) social and recreational activities; (4) courtship, sex, and mar- 
riage; (5) social-psychological relations; (6) personal-psychologi- 

»Perdva! M. Symonds. “Ufe R-obleias and Interests of Adolescents," School Re- 
view, 44:506-518, September, 1S30. 
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cal relations; (7) morals and religion; (8) home and family life; 
(9) future, vocational and educational; (10) adjustment to school 
work; (11) curriculum and leacihmg procedures. Tlie directions for 
completing the check list are easily followed, and tabulation of 
results is not a laborious task. 

In a report of this study, Mooney * pointed out the patterns of 
responses of several students and indicated the group characteristics 
of the problems found among the respondents. A summary of the 
results of his investigation may best be stated in terms of the “next 
steps which may be adr'isable for the school to consider in its general 
program of development.* 

1. Increasing school vocational and educational guidance functions. 

2. developing a placement service for part-time employment, a work- 
education program which synchronizes work with schooling, or other 
realistic methods of meeting the needs of the students in the financial area. 

3. Analyzing the academic difficulties of the students and evaluating 
teaching practices and curriculum organization in relation to the most 
prevalent needs of this situation. 

4. Providing more opportunities in individual guidance, home-room 
procedures, and curriculum content for students to express and deal com- 
petently with their everyday psychological problems. 

5. Accepting health as one of the first objectives of the school, and 
securing the cooperation of community agencies for a first-class program 
in this area. 

Perhaps the most elaborate of the inventory-type studies to de- 
ternune youth’s attitudes and problems of adjustment is the one 
conducted by Elias * of the State College of Washington. The point 
. of view underlying this study is found in the foreword of the printed 
summary of results. Elias states: * 

Youth s problems and their social adjustment have been absorbing per- 
sonal and professional interests during my eighteen years as a high school 
coach, principal, and counselor. In such work one may often observe fairly 
consistent patterns of difference between boys and girls, between farm 
and city youth, and between i^ous communities, their friends, and their 

<Ross L. Mooney, “Surveying Higb-scbool Students’ Problems by Means of a 
Problem Check list." Educationol Resesrcft Butlefin. The Ohio Sfote Unlcersity Vol 
21. No. 3, March, 1942. 

* L. J. Ebas. High School Youth Look at Their ProbUrru, Students Book Corpora- 
tion, Washington State College, PoQmaji, Wash., 1949. 

• Ibid., Foreword. 
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future. These differences might have significant bearing upon the manner 
in which each could be helped to solve the problems of adjustment to 
social living. 

It seemed reasonable that a broad survey of youth’s attitudes and prob- 
lems of adjustment would permit us to make more accurate comparison 
of these differences between groups of youth, particularly if we were to 
use an inventory designed to meet the interests of yoimg people in each 
of the important phases of their social living. Such a survey would also 
enable us to establish norms on youth attitudes, which in turn would 
permit high school principals, counselors, and students to compare their 
problems in social adjustment Nvith those of other schools, and with the 
general picture of youth finding their places in modem society. 

^JElias prepared an extensive ched: list which was administered to 
5,500 secondary-school youth, 4,500 of whom checked the inventory 
during the montli preceding their graduation from high schools in 
the state of Washington. The results of this survey have been tabu- 
lated, showing lire responses to each question and its subdivisions on 
a percentage basis under three headings, “Boy,” “Girl,” and “Total.” 

No attempt is made here to give a complete summary of Elias’s 
study. It is available in printed form for those wbo desire to examine 
it critically. It is important, however, to describe the instrument by 
which Elias collected the data in some detail for two reasons: First, 
check lists prepared by other researchers were utilized by the author 
for comparative purposes, thereby indicating a fairly definite trend 
in the nature of problems young people are currently being called 
upon to identify as their own; and second, the questionnaire includes 
several types of items concerning a number of topics which are 
designed to determine something of the nature of youth's attitudes 
toward various phases of life. 

Elias’s questionnaire, High School Youth Look at Their Problems, 
presents students with a short, clear set of directions and calls first 
for a body of census data. FoIImving this, the questionnaire is com- 
posed of two major divisions. The Erst of tliese attempts to secure 
both specific information about ea<di student and the attitude of 
each student toward certain phases of life. This portion of the in- 
strument Is developed under the following headings: “In General,” 
“My Parents,” “My Home and Me,” "My Family and Me,” “Me and 
My Family,” “After Graduation, What?,” “School Life and Me,” 
“Love and Stuff,” “Life and Me,” and “This and That.” Each of these 
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subdivisions includes certuin questions or statements to which the 
student may react in one of several ways. For example, under the 
heading “My Family and Me” the arrangement is typically this; 

51. ^Vhen I am the age of my father (for boys) mother (for girls), I 

would like to be: 

1 ( ) exactly like (him) (her). 

2 ( ) much like (him) (her). 

3 ( ) somewhat like (him) (her). 

4 ( ) different from (him) (her). 

5 ( ) entirely different 

6 ( ) don’t toow. 

The second major division of Elias's inventory is addressed to 
students in tliese words: “E\«rybody has Jus or her personal wor- 
ries— what are yours?" This Kst of personal w'oiries is divided into 
tlie following categories; “Personal Problems ” “Family Problems,’' 
“Social Problems,” “Vocational Problems,” “Boy and Girl Problems,” 
“School Problems,” and “Morals, Ideals, Religion, the Future.” Each 
category includes about thirty to sixty problems, and students are 
asked to circle the problem ot two about svbicb they have wonied 
most. The character of this phase of Elias’s inventory can best be 
described by an illustration taken from the category designated 
“Social Problems.” 

63. 

1 Hmv to make friends. 

2 Keep from quarreling with friends. 

3 My friends quarreling svith me. 

4 Attitude of my school mates. 

5 Getting acquainted in school 

6 Hurting other people's feelings. 

7 Other people hurting my feelings. 

8 Being left out of things, 

9 Getting into certain activities. 

0 Getting along svith other kids. 

Finally, the Elias inventory' includes a small section designated 
“^^’hat Do You Think of It?" Here a few questions of a somewhat 
personal nature are raised, and then young people are asked to state 
frankly whether or not they believ'e the questionnaire is worth the 
effort it takes to complete it. 
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Thus tlie literature of research pertaining to the personal and 
social problems of youth indicates much of considerable value to 
guidance functionaries in secondary schools. The chief values seem 
to lie in the development of techniques by which youth’s worries 
can be identified and in the Identification of problems about which 
young people worry most. Guidance workers should be reminded, 
however, that the check list or problems inventory has certain weak- 
nesses. In the first place, such instruments are necessarily suggestive. 
Second, tlie problem of semantics is always present no matter how 
great tlie effort to be simple and clear in all detaib. Third, such 
instruments must include a long list of closely related problems from 
which students are to select relatively few that are of most concern 
to them, thus complicating the matter for the student while satisfy- 
ing the criterion of comprehensiveness. Fourth, students frequently 
hesitate to identify certain problems with themselves, particularly 
if the check list requires them to furnish intimate census data, such 
as tlie income and marital status of parents. Fifth, boys and girb in 
secondary school are as a rule very accommodating. They will usually 
fill out any form placed before them without a great deal of fuss. 
They are currently given a considerable array of tests and forms to 
take and to complete, and they discuss and decide which ones 
“count* and which do not. As a matter of fact, the authors of this 
volume have followed up the completion of forms which were “okay 
but don’t count” only to find what is suspected to be a significant 
number of students who frankly admitted lack of seriousness when 
supplying the answers. In fairness to students, however, this lack 
of seriousness was frequently traceable to the fact that they were 
not particularly impressed by ihe reasons given for supplying the 
information. 

Recognizing some of the difficulties just mentioned, the authors 
attempted to determine the problems youth worry about most by 
use of the free-response, or nondirective, technique. The proce- 
dure used and tlie results of the study are described in succeeding 
paragraphs. 

DETERMLNING YOUTH’S PROBLEMS BY FREE RESPONSE 

In planning the study of youth’s prohlems by use of the free- 
response technique, every reasonable effort was made to inform 
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the students called upon to identify their most pressing worries 
about who was making Uie study, why the study was being made, 
and how the information provided was to be used. A second con- 
sideration w'as the time span of the study. The third major phase of 
planning had to do with coverage, geograpliieally and by types of 
schools. 

Information for Students. To be sure that all students had the 
same information and directions before listing the problems about 
which they were most concerned, their teachers were asked to read 
aloud tlie follo%ving letter: 

Dear Students: 

We should like to introduce ourselves by telling you that we are • 
teachers. We teach in the field called education, which is that field 
of study organized especially for those who are planning to teach 
and for those who have already entered the profession of teaching. 
We are >’eiy anxious, therefore, to help people become excellent 
teachers. 

For a good many years superintendents, principals, teachers, and 
counselors have been trying to find out just what it is that worries 
young people your ages the most Why? Because the schools are fjow 
being thought of as places where students go to get help in the solu- 
tion of all their problems as well as to study EngUsh, mathematics, 
science, and other subjects. If such help is to be given you, we should 
knmv the sort of help you need. 

To be sure, we know a good deal about you, but we do not know 
enough. So we ate coming straight to you for help, and we hope you 
will want to help us. We need information which we believe only 
you and others your ages can give to us. This, then, is what we should 
like each of you to do. 

1. Write your age and your sei in the upper right-hand comer of 
a clean sheet of paper. 

2. Take as much time as you like and write down the problems 
about which you worry most This is asking for it straight, so please 
be frank. 

4. When yon have written youi problems, band them to your 
teacher who will put yours and all the others in a large envelope and 
send them to us just as they are written. 

^Vben we receive your problems and those from thousands of other 
students from many sections of the United States, we believe we 
shah have a good idea of things about which you worry most In 
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him, we hope fo make the mfonnab'on available to all our fellow 

teachers so that all of us together, widi your help, may be better 

fitted for the jobs we are called upon to do for students in our schools. 

Thank you so much for your help. 

Sincerely yours, 

Wilson Little 
A. I* Chapman 

rnsfructiorw to Administrators and Teachers. In pursuance of the 
study being described, certain instructions were ^ven to adminis- 
trators and teachers in cooperating schools. 

1. Administrators were asked to select from among their staffs 
those teachers in whom students had the greatest confidence to 
gather pupils’ problems. 

2. Administralors were asked to send immediately to the authors, 
express collect, the problems gathered in their schools. 

3. Both administrators and teachers tvere asked not to edit or 
change pupils’ problems in any way. 

4. Teachers were asked to be as kindly and as helpful as possible 
In creating an atmosphere fitting to the occasion, but in no circtun- 
stance to put words into the mouths of students. 

5. Finally, teachers were asked to read the letter quoted above 
to students and to give them time to write their problems. 

Time Span of This Study. How much time should be devoted to 
the study of problems of most concern to secondary-school youth? 
Would the results of a short-term study be as revealing as the results 
of a study covering a time span of, say, two, four, six, or ten years? 
The present investigators frankly did not know the answers to these 
questions. Still another question was this: Since this study was begim 
in the fall of 1942, would it not be well to gather data on students’ 
worries periodically for several years in an attempt to discover the 
extent to which certain types of worries tend to appear as funda- 
mental and persistent in the lives of yoimg people; or, conversely, 
to discover the extent to which certain problems loom large at the 
moment only to become inconsequential after a brief period of time? 
The authors of this study reasoned thus: Despite the fact that crises 
occur in the national life, the fundamental causes of worry among 
secondary-school youth tend to persist so long as society's major 
social functions remain basically the same as to nature and purposes. 

A time span of almost ten years was therefore devoted to this study. 
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Moreover, the persistent nature of youth's worries validated the 
reasoning just described. 

It is not suggested that research in this field is no longer needed. 
Educators should continue to study the nature of youth’s personal 
and social problems if for no other reason than to establish appro- 
priate points of emphasis in guidance and in instruction from time 
to time. 



Coverage. To obtain the problems about which youth in secondary 
schools worry most, the cooperation of superintendents, principab, 
and teachers was secured. Schools from the following states were 
represented: California, Colorado, IQinois, Indiana, Louisiana, New 
Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Texas, and Wisconsin. A total of 4,957 
pupils representing forty-five school systems yielded 19,006 prob- 
lems. Figure 1 shows the distribution of respondents by ages. 
Reference to Figure 1 reveals that nearly 92 per cent of the total 
of 4,957 pupils listing problems about which they worry most were 
in the age bracket fourteen to seventeen years. Boys and girls fifteen, 
sixteen, and seventeen years of age composed 80.6 per cent of the 
total number of respondents. 

Cooperating schools were ori^nally selected upon the basis of 
representativeness with respect to size, type, and location. It was 
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found, however, that these factors bore practically no relationship 
to the types of problems students reported as their own. It would 
add nothing worth while to the meaning of this study, therefore, to 
classify data according to size, type, and location of the schools from 
which data were obtained. 

Special care was taken to be sure tliat students contributing in- 
formation concerning their worries were selected from various types 
of classes. Tl}is precaution svas taken to eliminate the possibility of 
a constant bias, which might liave been present if the responses had 
been collected from any single group, such as social-studies classes, 
or music classes, or homeroom groups. Consequently, problems were 
furnished by students representing nearly every type of grouping to 
be found In the several scliools. 

TIIE NATUnE OF YOUTHS PROBLEMS 

The 19,006 problems about which youth worry most, each pre- 
sented in tlic handuTiting of its author, were carefully analyzed and 
grouped into certain categories. This was no small task. Each prob- 
lem had to be read and reread tbouglitfull}’; each problem had to bo 
keyed and placed in proper relationship to other problems, thus 
building up mafor categories and their subdivisions. This process 
continued, with the investigators going out to schools personally 
from time to time to find out what still other boys and girls worr)' 
about, thereby checking the method of tlie study and the analysis 
of data at various steps along the way. Upon Final classification and 
arrangement of data, the following problem areas, named in order 
of rank, ;vcre found to define in a general way the nature of j'outh’s 
major problems: (1) social adjustment, (2) family relations, (3) the 
use of time, (4) the future, (5) personality, (6) part-time jobs and 
money, and (7) health. 

Figure 2 indicates the areas into which secondary-school students’ 
problems fall, according to rank and frequency of mention by sex. 
Aside from the fact that Figure 2 reveals the general nature of the 
problems about which youth worry and the frequency of mention of 
tliese problems, attention is called to the differences in frequency in 
certain areas between boys and girls. In the areas of social adjust- 
ment and family relations particularly, the differences are significant 
when it is noted tliat of the total number of students revealing the 
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nature of their worries, slightly less than 52 per cent were girls. 

Figure 2 also shows that girls worry a litde more than boys about 

problems in the use of time and some^vhat more about personality, 

while boys worry more about part*time jobs and money and about 

health. 

The problem areas listed in Figure 2 are described and illustrated 
in detail in Chapters 2 to 8. It is appropriate at this point, however. 



ears sw ■ c/ais io.ir4 cmnd total i9,ooe 

Fic. 2. Areas Into which secondary-school students' problems fall, by rank and 
frequency of mention by sex. 


to itemize the types of problems which, when taken together, com- 
pose the larger areas into which secondary-school youth's chief 
worries fall. It should be remembered that, for the most part, the 
types of difficulties experiertced by young people in their efforts to 
make satisfactory adjustments represent the here and now in point 
of time. To them the future is often dim and very distant. 

SocicI Adjustment. Types of problems in the area of social adjust- 
ment about which youth are most concerned are these: 

How best to get along with boy or girl friends 
How to feel socially accepted 
How best to entertain 
How best to choose friends 
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How best to get infonnation and make decisions about love and 
marriage 

How to secure facilities for recreation 

How to dress 

How to acquire social ease 

How often to have dates; when to get home 

How best to meet people 

Family Relations. It was shown in Figure 2 that problems stem- 
ming from home and family life rank second on the worry list of boys 
and girls in secondary schools. Perhaps youth’s attitudes toward 
home and family life should be reappraised, not condemned, when 
it is realized that tliey are inclined to worry so much about problems 
caused by: 

Disagreement between child and parents on matters of standards 

Lack of understanding between parents and child 

Conflicts bebveen brothers and sisters 

Incompatibility, broken home, neglect 

Too little time with parents 

Inability to get along with relatives 

The Use of Time. Time is an important factor in the lives of youth. 
Problems in tliis area ranked third in the total list of worries de- 
scribed by students in secondary schools. High-school boys’ and 
girls’ time problems are of four types: 

How to budget time Nvisely 
How to study 

How best to spend leisure time 

How to deal witli the time-consuming nature of school subjects 
By reference to Figure 2 it is seen that problems in the use of time 
ranked fourth among boys and third among girls. The difference, 
however, in the number of tunes these problems were mentioned 
by boys and by girls is relatively small, being 1,370 and 1,444, 
respectively. 

The Future. \Vhen youth look to the future, they face four types 
of problems that worry them most. They are concerned about: 

Deciding on a vocation 
Continuing formal education 
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Succeeding academically 
Succeeding vocationally 

Boys and girls are almost equally concerned about tlie future, and 
it is in this area that vocational and educational guidance have sig- 
nificant roles to play. 

Personality. The placement of problems in the category of per- 
sonality had to be somewhat arbitrary. The types of problems listed 
in this area are those identified by youth as very personal worries— 
worries that reveal some of the traits which constitute individuality. 
The folloNving types of personality problems are the ones which 
worry youth most: 

How to develop a good memory 
How to overcome lack of interest 
How to develop tolerance, tact, and broadmindedness 
How to attract friends 
How to develop physical attractiveness 
How to develop taste In the selection and wearing of clothes 
How to overcome bad temper, selfishness, and jealousy 
How to develop character and poise and to overcome self-conscious- 
ness and timidity 

Part’time Jobs and Money. Boys and girls in secondary schools 
live in an expense-ridden world. They did not create it; they were 
bom into it. As youth, they have expenses such as fees of one sort 
and another collected by the school, and they rieed money for enter- 
tainment, for dates, and for an almost endless list of practices and 
customs. Somehow, also, money and jobs go together; and students 
are brought face to face with these types of concerns: 

How to get enough money to do the things that have to be done 

How to get a part-time job 

How to earn money and go to school 

How to get along on a part-time job 

How to spend money svisely 

How to save money 

How to find suitable part-time work 

Tooth’s Health Worries. Generally speaking, secondary-school 
youth do not worry very much about the state of their health. This 
does not mean, however, that young people are unconcerned about 
healthful living. Put the question of health directly to boys and girls 



CHAPTER 2 Youth’s Sociol ProblejYis 


ADJUSTMENT BEGINS AT BIRTH 

The child is bom into a social setting. He usually comes into the 
world as a member of a family. Upon his arrival all his life processes 
aie caiiied on in a new environment. His basic needs, such as food, 
physical comfort, and parental attention, are about all he demands 
in infancy. It is not long, however, before he learns as a dependent 
person that there are others whom he can attract by one means or 
another, depending upon what he desires for himself. He cries, he 
laughs, he becomes angry. If he is hungry, or ill, or uncomfortable, 
he is Kkely to cry. ^Vhen he has a sense of well-being and when 
people are kind to him, he laughs and plays with others or by him* 
self. \Vhen he feels that he has been mistreated, be is hurt and may 
show his feelings in several ways. Even as a babe in the cradle, the 
human learns to return a smile, to coo when spoken to affectionately, 
to shrink when scolded. He has selfish motives, but he is nevertheless 
learning to behave in the presence of others. 

MOBILITY ADDS PROBLEMS IN ADJUSTMENT 

When the baby reaches the creeping stage, he pushes back the 
frontiers of his environment by exploring about the bouse. He sees 
things with new perspective. He is attracted to or driven from 
people, things, and places, depending upon whether he derives 
pleasure or discomfort by contact with them. The creeping child 
sees his parents and other members of the household in a new light. 
He sees members of the family going about the business of preparing 
food, m a kin g ready for bed, reading the newspaper, dressing, clean- 
ing house, and doing many other things incident to living in a home. 

18 
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Indeed, the creeping child finds himself becoming more and more 
a member of the family. He sits in his high ^lair at the dinner table, 
he goes from one person to another much at his own will, he gets 
underfoot, he secures kind attention, and he begins to feel keenly 
the pangs of restraint. It Is likely that before a baby walk he has 
developed some conception of the world outside. He likes to have 
his parents take him in arms Into the garden and elsewhere; he 
enjoys going for a ride. Outside the house he sees a great many 
things that interest him, but few things challenge his attention more 
than other babies and small children. 

WALKING AND TALKING CHEATE NEW NEEDS 
FOn ADJUSTMENT 

Upon learning to speak and to walk, the small child can explore 
his environment still further. He goes alone outside the house. He 
seeks adveuture with other cliildrcn and %vith many things. He learns 
about danger aud about many of the interesting places in lus im* 
mediate neighborhood, and he is never alone when it is possible to 
find otlicr little people witli whom bo can play and explore. He thus 
goes on widening his horizon as a person, enlarging upon his con- 
cepts of people and things about him in innumerable ways, devel- 
oping physically, linguistically, intellectually, and emotionally. He 
Icams about church, shops, gasoline stations, movies, games, insects, 
birds, flowers, the radio, television, and a host of other things. 

As the small cliild grows, he becomes increasingly able to voice 
Ids wants and to express his ideas, and he turns loose a veritable 
fiood of questions in an effort to satiate his seemingly unbounded 
curiosity. He is facc'd constantly with problems of adjustment to 
otliers. Despite tlie fact that he is frequently self-assertive, he is 
permitted to have what ho wants or to do what he wants to do. And 
then one day he observes other children older than himself going to 
nursery school or to kindergarten, and he is intrigued by their stories 
of what goes on in these places. He wan ts to be a part of this new 
world for children. 

AND THE CHILD GOES TO SCHOOL 

When the small child enters school, he finds himself one of many 
children, each as individual as himself. He discovers a new and 
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strange adult under whose direction he must live for a few hours 
each day. He may learn for the first time that other peopIe_must be 
considered. He may experience for tlie first time a fonn..of..control 
tliat goes beyond and includes others than himself. He may find for 
the first time tliat, although he halT a cwtain amount of freedom, 
there are certain things expected of him, such as shari ng,\vith other 
children, awaiting his turn, remaining in the room \mtil others also 
are permitted to go outside, being punctual, cleaning up and putting 
in their proper places materials and playthings he has been using, 
and asking penmssion to do this or to play witli that. 

How~tEe cliild accepts liis first school experience depends a great 
deal upon the extent to wtiich his parents have widened his social 
contacts and how well they have prepared him by presenting school 
as an exciting place. It also depends upon the teacher’s understand- 
ing of small children and her ability to bridge this gap between home 
and school in such ways that the child experiences a minimum of 
tension as a result of his being there. For our purposes here, perhaps 
dre most important tiring the competent first teacher realizes is 
tliat her most essential task is that of helping the small child to 
make satisfying adjustments that are necessary to his well-rounded 
development. 

THROUGH ELE1.1ENTARY SCHOOL 

As the child progresses through elementary school, he goes 
through several stages of development physically, emotioiwUy, in- 
tellectually, and socially. Characteristically during these years, he 
has ’a" multitude oTinterests he wants to explore, does explore, and 
will explore. He readily asks questions, seeks information openly 
and frankly until he is cut short. Then he is inclined to go it alone 
if necessary to satisfy his curiosity. 

By the time the child is in upper elementary school, he has been 
a part of organized group life for several years. He is aware of many 
demands made upon him by teachers, parents, and his peers. He Im 
explored school subjects, he has participated in a great many activi- 
ties, and he has formed attitudes of deep significance about people 
as individuals, about people as groups, and about his own relation- 
ships to otiiers. 

In his later elementary years, the child usually shows a tendency 
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to want to identify himself more frequently witli smaller groups of 
children ratlier tlian to join just any group of children in order to 
have associates. His interests are now changing, liis loyalties are 
becoming more fixed, and his ideals arc beginning to take ratlier 
definite form. He is now upon the tlucshold of lliat period in life 
when it is increasingly evident that, personally and socially, he is 
in a process of growth that pictures him in odd poses now and then. 
As Mcck^ points out, Uic child’s life is compheated during this 
period beca use })e'i5''in~' ihe pro cess of graving awa y fr om tliose 
things which arc childish and toward tliose qualities and habits 
characte ristic of t l ie adul r^lt^~of cohducf he is striving to attain, 
lie is seen, therefore, taking his steps waveringly at first, but witli 
greater certainty later on. He is on the way 

1. From that period of many and fleeting interests to that of 
greater stability of interests Uut are fewer in number but vastly 
more meaningful. 

2. From that period when activity is engaged in for its own sake 
to tlut marked by much modified adult bcluvior. 

3. From that period of little regard for peer standards and peer 
status to that of large concern about these in rebtion to the adult 
pattern of culture to wluch lie aspires. 

4. From that period when it is good enough just to be identified 
will] the crowd to that of greater concern about identification with 
a select few. 

5. From that period in which family status is of little or no con- 
sequence in peer relations to that in which family status looms large 
as a factor in tlie selection of assodates. 

6. From tJiat period in which all social activities are informal to 
that in which social activities arc by choice more formal. 

7. From that period in which dating is rarely if ever practiced 
to tliat which marks regular dating as an acceptable mode of 
behavior. 

8. From tliat period when boy-girl relations are accorded great 
cmpliasis to tliat in whicli ho looks to preparation for home and 
family life of his own. 

»L.H. Meek, The Penonal-Sockl Development of Bov* and Ctib, with Implications 
for Secondarv Educaiion, p. 131, Progiwsbe Education Aasodation, Committea on 
Workiliops, New York, 1940. 
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9. From that period marked by temporary and transitory friend- 
ships to that marked by Mendships that are sustained. 

10. From that period when all activities are accepted eagerly so 
long as they provide opportunities for association with others to that 
when activities are selected in terms of individual interests. 

11. From that period in which there is evidenced little insight 
into behavior, whether his own or others', to that in which behavior 
is studied the better to make satisfying social adjustments. 

12. From that period in which simple rules of conduct are en- 
tirely satisfactory to that in which it is necessary to act independ- 
ently and to be willing and able to bear the consequences of his 
behavior. 

13. From that period in which adult authority is accepted with 
confiicting emotions to that marked by eSorts to share in the lives 
of adults as an adult. 

Guidance workers in the secondary school should bear in mind 
the fact that social adjustment has been a continuous process in 
the lives of pupils since infancy.* They should realize also that the 
process of making social adjustments will continue. The job is by 
no means finished. It may never be finished, for as individuals 
enlarge upon their erperiences, there is always need for social 
readjustment. 

SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT IS LMPORTANT 

The importance of social adjustment can scarcely be overem- 
phasized. In almost every walk of life, for youth and for adults as 
well, there is scarcely a competency that will not be marked 'down 
in value when possessed by one who is socially backward. For youth 
who are at present young citizens of the community, and who stand 
upon the threshold of adulthood with an intense desire to cross over 
it with confidence, social adjustment is a primary concern. WTiat is 
more, it is an immediate cause of worry, for, as Cole states, “The 
adolescent years are, pre-eminenfly, a period of social adjustment” * 
There are perfectly good reasons for this state of being which are 

* Elizabeth B. Hnilock, Adolescent Deceioxrment, p, 152, McGraw-HiU Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1B49. 

» LueHa Cole, Psycholoev of Adolescence, p. 211, Rinehart & Company. Inc- Sew 
Ymk, 1948. 
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apparent to the discerning person. Upon entering tlie period of 
pubescence, the young person is no longer a child and he is not yet 
an adult. He is a mixture of child and adult. He is growing away 
from those things which characterized him as a child and toward 
those things which characterize the well-adjusted adult. 

Without dwelling upon the physical changes wliich attend the 
biological maturation of boys and girls, changes that are apparent 
to everyone, let us move on to a consideration of tlie matter of social 
adjustment. Upon reaching the period of pubescence, boys and girls 
see the opposite sex in an entirely new light. It matters not that they 
liave known one anotlier all through childhood, it matters little that 
they played together throughout this period of acquaintanceship; 
they are somewhat strange to one another after they reach tlie age 
of pubescence. They eacli have new desires to associate with the 
other imder circumstances not known in their childliood. Tliis natu- 
ral desire as they grow older to associate with and to understand the 
opposite sex leads individuals into a stale of seU-consdousness never 
before experienced. Both boys and girls usually are, to a degree 
unsatisfactory to tliemselves, awkward when in the presence of the 
other sex. There are all kinds of manifestations of the emotional 
tensions resulting from tliis lack of self-confidence, ranging from the 
exasperating bully among both sexes to the mild confoimist Failure 
to moke satisfactory adjustments when necessary causes youth to 
employ a variety of mechanisms. Hamrin and Paubon * classify them 
as compensation, identification, escape, rationalization, and defense 
mechanisms. 

A pupil who is out of adjustment with his peers may employ any 
of numerous compensatory devices. For example* he may com- 
pensate for his social shortcomings by devoting himself almost ex- 
clusively to study, tlic chief reward being excellent school marks. 
Or he may strive to be the leading character in the school play, to 
prove himself superior in music, or to be a star athlete. Usually the 
mentally culpable pupil who is socially inadequate takes advantage 
of some opportunity provided by the school to prove his superiority, 
if not liis real wor^ as a person. He thereby wans the applause of 
the devotees of the particular activity in which he seeks excellence, 

‘ siiixlcy A. Hamria and Blanche D. Faubon, Coumc/ing Adolesccnlt, pp. l-3i, 
Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago, 1950. 
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even if he fails to impress the person or the group in whose graces 

he would be most happy to rest secure. 

The pupil who employs tlie mechanism of identification sinrply 
uses the technique of identifying himself with people, with places, 
with things, and with events unusual enough to cause him to he 
looked upon with favor because of these associations. The identifi- 
cation tnechanism is also frequently expressed by the “my-this, our- 
that" attitude. 

Use of the escape mechanism by a pupil is generally made evident 
by his refusal to face a situation. He tends to run away from reality; 
he is afraid. He lacks confidence in himself. He fears the conse- 
quences of error, and he tends to magnify the possibility of both 
error and consequences when he tries to visualize himself as an 
active participant in social situations. He is therefore regressive in 
character. 

Rationalization is that type of mechanism which causes a person 
consciously to attempt to justify his acts by inventing reasons for his 
behavior. Its frequent and unchecked use results in an individuals 
ultimate refusal to admit, even to himself, that he is capable of error 
in his ways. The pupil who is ^ven to excessive rationalization soon 
convinces his associates that they cannot depend upon what he says 
and that he is theiefoie not worthy of their serious attention. 

There arc various forms of defense mechanisms, So varied are 
tlrey, indeed, that two persons, both defensively inclined, are fre- 
quently regarded as totally different types. For example, a pupil may 
choose to withdraw from die normal activities engaged in by fellow' 
students. He makes no fuss about it; he just does not permit himself 
to participate because he feek incompetent He defends himself by 
exclusion. In contrast another pupil may feel that he is defending 
himself by being tremendously aggressive. He does not wait to see 
how a situation may develop. He does not weigh factors on the 
balance of human relations. He attacks with the conviction that a 
good offense always pays. But these '“opposites” have in common 
usually a deep-rooted feeling of social incompetence. It is simply 
manifested in different ways. 

Other evidences of a feeling of social incompelence may also be 
observed. For example, a pupil may be a negative character. He is 
against practically everything that is initiated by others. He dis- 
counts values which are commonly accepted, and he seems to take 
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pride in saying so. He minimizes flie good qualities o£ otlier people. 
Again, a pupil may compensate by the technique of repression. He 
consciously refuses to accept ideas or circumstances which are pain- 
ful to him. He may strongly dislike other people, a characteristic 
which may be evidence of a repressed fear of them. In any case, the 
act of repression is a device for relegating the rejected ideas, or dr- 
cumstances, or persons, to tlie unconscious mind, where, in combina- 
tion witli otliers, they become strong influences upon behavior. 

Still anotlier pupil in secondary school may find that conformity 
is a means of escaping what he feels might otlierwise be an uncom- 
fortable degree of self-consciousness.* Such a pupil is likely to “go 
along with the crowd" whether he feels that it is proper to do so or 
not He is generally the "its okay by me" type. He cultivates facility 
in behaving snobbishly, in showing pleasure or displeasure, depend- 
ing upon his appraisal of the consensus of the group with which he 
desires affiliation. The prize he seeks is peer status, and he is usually 
willing to pay not only the price of admission but the dues as well. 

MOST PEOPLE USE COMPENSATORY MEASURES 

It is seriously to be doubted that anyone could possibly be so well 
adjusted as to be devoid of any of die traits which necessitate the 
use, at one time or another, of compensatory measures. So long as 
man’s genius is permitted to flourish, so long as tlie biological struggle 
persists, so long as there is conflict between social forces, so long as 
the human being is able to seek new experiences, social adjustment 
is necessary. Life itself is a continuum of becoming unadjusted and 
of reestablishing equilibrium by a process of readjustment.* And 
there are usually a sufficient number of novel situations to which 
everyone has to adjust to call forth, at least in milder forms, measures 
of compensation wluch may be needed only temporarily. It seems 
reasonable, tlierefore, to suggesi^at a major aim of.tlie school and 
of all guidance personnel mlgbivrell ^ that of helping young people 
achieve personal and, social. equilibrium that. will permit. them to 
make many, minor, adjustments ^Imost ^ whoUy ^ronsciously, 

® Hurlock, op. at., pp. 177-178. 

• L. Thomas Hopkins, Integration, Jit UemloB and AppUcatton, pp. 2-19, Applclon- 
Cenhuy-Crofts, lac.. New York, 1937. See also Fied C. Ayer, Trcndt in tf,e FteU of 
Integration, University Cooperative Sodeur, Aii^in. Tex., 1934. (Mimeographed.) 
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and to^mamtain a quality of bala nce t hat \vou]d demand the^weigb- 
ing of factors, tl Te ^p lication of reason, to situations whiclj_when 
acted'upon emotionally and widiout reason miglit well result in loss 
of equilibrium to a bannful degree. A succession of disturbing forces, 
each tending to increase die period of disintegration of an indiWd- 
ual, may have serious consequences ran^ng all the way from social 
isolation to insanity or to suidde. 

Granting that most people seem to get along fairly well, there 
appears to be growing evide nce of the ne ed for a,degree.of intcl- 
lig ent persoiial and’sbdal adjustment and adaptation among the 
young— ^dence in terms of die increasing numbers of juvenile de- 
linquents and cases of mental tUncss, to consider only those who are 
^ven public notice in the courts and by commitment to institutions. 
Add to these the great numbers who by reason of various circum- 
stances escape public attention, and the most pessimistic estimate 
might appear more realistic. It follows, of course, that there is no 
reliable means of estimating the loss to humanity in terms of indi- 
vidual happiness, productivity, and acts of good will which results 
from inability to make satisfactory adjustments to social life. 

YOUTH’S SOCIAL WORRIES 

Basically, young people who reach secondary-school age have 
many character and personality traits and ideals that have developed 
during tlie period of infancy through childhood. For the most part, 
they have a g ood sens e of fairness, they are fundamentally, just, their 
id eals are commen dable th^ are decent, and they can be depended 
upon. They are trustful and trustworthy. Upon emergence into the 
period of self-consciousness, boys and girls discover that human 
relationships are not as they had always thought them to be. All 
pSasS~o£ home, schooh and community life appear difierent Ac- 
cordingly they begin looking at themselves in relation to others in 
ways that are new to them. They see adults and youth alike doing 
all sorts of things, from the sordid to the blessed, and they wonder 
about the roles they themselves should play in life. They find that 
to be a member of the total school popvdation is no longer satisfying. 
Rather, they desire to be ident^ed with smaller groups. But what 
groups? How does one know or learn how to make intelligent 
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choices? How does one know how to behave in a complex of social 
forces that consistently challenge \’alucs and beliefs? 

It is easy to understand why bigb-school bays and girls worry 
about problems that must be solved if they are to make satisfactory 
social adjustments. But to understand more clearly the nature of 
youth’s social worries, it is better to let them speak for themselves. 
It was shown in Chapter 1 that boys and girls in secondary school 
worry more about problems ii^ tlic area of social adjustment than 
they do about any other type of difficulty. Figure 3 on page 26 re- 
veals the tyiaes of social problems about which secondary-school 
pupils worry most, according to age and sex. 

The reader should be reminded that the 4,663 references to sodal 
problems about which youtli worry most constitute almost 25 per 
cent of aU the worries listed by 4,957 students representing forty- 
five secondary schools. It should also be remembered that about 91 
per cent of the total number of pupils who listed Uieir most urgent 
pioblems were in Uic ago groups fourtccu to seventeen, inclusive. 

Turning again to Figure 3, it is believed that Its most .striking 
features arc the types of social problems about wluch boys and girU 
worry, the total frequency with wliidi each of these types of prob- 
lems is mentioned, and the fact tljat girls seem generally to worry 
more than boys about social problems of all types. Let us examine 
more in detail each of the several types of social problems youth arc 
concerned about 

llotv Best to Get Along with Girl or Dotj Friends. This type of 
social problem was mentioned 411 times by boys and G67 times by 
girls, making a total of 1,078 limes it was listed. AlUiough this prob- 
lem has a boy-girl percentage dbtribuUon of 33 and 62, rcsiMJCtivcly, 
Uic difference is not so disparate except between boys and girls at 
ages tJiirtecn, fourteen, and fifteen. Girls at these ages express con- 
cern about getting along well willi their peers almost tlirce limes as 
often as do boys, wliile ) Out}i above theso ages express much more 
nearly the same degree of interest in satisfactory |>eer rebtionships. 
It should be no surprise to discover that girls in tlic tliirtccn- to 
fifteen-year age bracket express greater sodal concern than do boj-s 
of the same ages. Biologically, girls usually mature approximately a 
year earlier than boj’S, and tliis dilTcrcncc in rate of maturation is 
reflected in glrb’ attitudes about friends, about social functions, and 
about thcmscU'cs in relation to all phases of sodal life. Again, tljcsc 
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younger girls are seemingly more seriously interested tlian boys in 
group affiliations, club membersbips, and dates. The problem of 
status is of mucli more concern to them. 

It matters less tliat tliere are differences in the extent to which 
boys and girls e.'rpress concern about getting along well with one 
another tlian the fact that this is the chief social worry of both. Both 
sexes are concerned, and it may be that boys generally arc a little 
more reluctant to reveal certain types of worries than arc girls. In 
any event, to read a list of their problems as youth state them is 
mucli die best means of understanding them. Following are die ways 
boys and girls in secondary school state their problems in getting 
along M'ell with other young people. 

I iiave trouble niahing and beeping boy and girl friends, and it worries 
me a lot [Ciil, 17] 

I am stdl I'cry uncertain about ho»v to act around boys, and I want to 
get along witli them. [Girl, 10] 

Most boys tny age want girl friends, but 1 don't know how to get along 
with dicm as I should. (Boy, 16) 

I can't seem (o get ^ong very long at a time with my boy and girl 
friends. Boys my age arc no fun, and girls my age don't seem to got along. 
[Girl, 14} 

Kids my age are left out because ytiungcr girb can’t go out anywhere, 
and girls my ago go with the big boys. (Boy, 15] 

I get along better with boys than girls, and I’d Iiko to have more girl 
friends. [Girl, 15] 

My problem is getting along with girl friends. ^Vc don’t seem to under* 
stand each other. [Boy, 17] 

It worries me that girls my age don’t seem to have friends— not many 
at least. 'The boys my age don't care anything for us, and tlicy’re silly. 
And older boys and girls don’t want us around. [Girl, IS] 

Making and keeping girl and boy friends Is my biggest worry. [Boy, 10] 

I guess girls are the most jealous people on earth. ’Tltey .are jealous if 
you try to ha%e girl friends, and they’re jealous if >'ou lia\o Iwy friends. 
I’d like to have friends, boj-s and giris, too, but I find it bard to do. 
[Girt. 17j 

I really believe that kids make a mistake in going steady so much while 
they are in high school. It keeps Uwan from liaving more good friends-l 
mean girl and boy friends. 'Tliis worries me. [Boy, I6J 

These t)i>ical statements Indicate at once the precise nature of 
youth's worries About gelling along witli friends and the seriousness 
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«-ith which they face this type of problem. Youth are inclined to be 
matter-of-fact. They value friendships, but it is obvious that they do 
not understand one another and themselves in relation to the group. 
But the problem of how best to get along well with girl and boy 
friends is not a discrete worry. Rather, the several types of social 
problems about which young people are inclined to be most dis- 
turbed are intimately related. This will be more and more obvious 
as others are examined. 

Feeling of Not Belonging Socially. Reference to Figure 3 shows 
that a considerable numher of young people in secondary school 
have tlie feeling of not belonging socially. This type of problem has 
a frequency of 370 for boys and 537 for girls. Here again girls seem 
to worry more than boys. Of the total of 957 times this type of 
problem was listed by youth, the girls accounted for 61 per cent and 
the boys 39 per cent. On the other hand, boys are soroe%vhat more 
Inclined than girls to shrug off social rebuff without making a fuss. 
It would not be proper, though, to iiffer that boys are substantially 
less hurt by the feeling of not belon^g socially. Observe how young 
people >\Tite of this type of social worry. 

How can I be accepted socially? IVe been classed as an introvert 
[Boy, 17] 

I am not a sorority girl and tbe higher class boys, being in fraternities, 
won't go with a girl who isn't in a sorority. This worries me. [Girl, 16] 

I am not included in social events, and I feel left out and it worries 
me. [Boy, 10] 

1 have not been elected to certain social clubs in our school, and it 
leaves me out socially. [Girl, 15] 

I just don’t seem to belong svith the Idds in my group, and it bothers 
me. Is there anything I can do? iBoy, 15} 

My biggest problem is a sli^t feeling of being discriminated against 
because I have not been taken into any of the three social clubs that run 
ouf school. [Girl, 10] 

Girls my age are left out socially. We don't know what to do, and 
nobody seems to want to help tis. fGitl, 13] 

To be fourteen is no good. We don’t belong socially. [Boy, 14] 

Socially you are either in or out Something’s wTong when so many of 
us feel that we have to go on bluffing. IVhy can’t we have a little help 
so we don’t have to go on feeling we don't quite belong? [Boy, 17] 

Girls my age don't belong in hi^ school There is no place for us 
socially. [Girl, 18] 
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I slill worry because I've made such a chump of myself so many times 
in IiigU school because I never did know how to be^ve so I would be 
accepted socially. Kids need help with sudi things while they are grow- 
ing up. [Boy, 18] 

No one ever looJes ray u-ay. I just don’t seem to belong to any group no 
matter how hard I try. [Boy, 15] 

The feeling of not belonging socially is thus expressed by youth. 
The many statements of this ty-pe of worry, typiGcd so well by 
those just quoted, leave some very real impressions. First of all, tliere 
exist in many secondary schools certain organized groups wlu'ch a 
considerable number of students look upon as being the chief cause 
of their being “left out” socially. A second impression is that younger 
members of the secondary-school population feel too frequently that 
tliey arc not socially acceptable- Their problems in social adjustment 
are trying. Circumstances contribute in varying ways to this feeling 
among boys and girls, but the end results are the same. A third 
impression one gels from reading students’ statements of their own 
social worries is that they want help. They admit their need for 
assistance, and many of them wonder why they never receive help 
in developing the social know-how required for easy, happy rela- 
tionships in tlieir age groups. 

How Best to EfUertain. The lliird-ranldng type of social problem 
about whicli secondary-scliool youth worry is that having to do with 
entertaining friends. Boys reported tliis problem 202 times. Girls 
reported it 373 times. As will be seen presently, young people tire 
of going out for commercial entertainment. Both boys and girls like 
to have friends in their homes on occasions. But they want their 
guests to have a good time while visiting Uienj. Being a good host 
or hostess is tlie ambition of many young people. It is a worthy 
ambition, one wliicli they need assistance in achieving. Both boys 
and girls worry about entertaining their dates, and they express 
themselves quite clearly on these matters. 

I like to have friends in, but I don't know bovv to entertain them so 
they will have a good time. [Boy, 16] 

My problem is being able to entertain a mixed group. [Girl, 16] 

Anotlier problem I have is finding out how to entertain my girJ friend. 
[Boy, 15] 

How can a girl have a mixed party and see to it that all the kids have 
a good time? [Girl, 17] 
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I’d like to have friends in my home more often if I knew how to enter- 
tain them. My folks can’t help me much, and I wonder if there is anything 
the school could do for me. [Boy, 17) 

I like to have my friends come to my home once in a while. I can enter- 
tain girls all right, but my patties are flops when I have boys and girls 
together. This worries me, and I need help. [Girl, 14] 

I believe a boy should know ho\v to entertain his friends the same as 
girls. Now my problem is this: 1 get tired of going all over town with 
my date and other kids trying to find something to do. It’s boring and 
expensive. Td like to entertam them at home, but I’m embarrassed when 
I do because I don’t know how well enough. A lot of fellows feel the same 
way 1 do. I asked the principal of our school if he could help me, and 
he just said invite them over and let them alone and they’ll do what they 
want to. That won’t work. [Boy, 16) 

I worry about not being able to entertain my friends. I think we girls 
could make life a lot easier for our boy friends if we knew more about 
entertaining in our homes. Then they wou]<h)’t think that they had to find 
some place exciting to take us all the time. It isn’t fair to them, and we 
all get tiled of chasing around looking (or thrills* [Girl, 16) 

To whom, indeed, shall young people turn for assistance in order 
to leam something of the skill lequiied in entertaining their friends? 
It is perhaps a sad commentary upon the home, but it is both im« 
plidt and explicit in youth’s statements that they must often turn 
elsewhere for assistance if they are to get help at all. Nor is the 
school blameless. It, too, has failed to meet a very important obliga- 
tion to youth. We venture the suggestion that to help boys and girls 
become sloUed in the entertaioment of their friends is an important 
phase of guidance and instruction which no school can afford to 
neglect. 

How Best to Choose Friends. It has been said that youth at this 
age are no longer content just to be with people. Their interests are 
deepening. Tliey are more critical of the behavior of tlieir fellows 
and of lieir own behavior. They are now estimating their own ideals, 
hkes and dislikes, interests, and attitudes. The application of such 
personal criteria quite naturally limits the field, as it were, with the 
result that choice of friends was mentioned 510 times as a worry 
among youth in secondary school They typically express this type 
of concern in the following ways. 

How can 1 choose friends I cao trust? [Girl, 15] 
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I never know whether or not I have chosen the right friends. How can 
I go about it? [Boy, 15j 

One of my greatest problems is frying to be sure of choosing the right 
friends in high school. [Girl, 16] 

Being sure I am going with the right crowd is one of my most serious 
problems. [Boy, 10] 

I used to think everybody was my friend, but now 1 know better. How 
can I know when I have chosen the right friends? [Girl, 14] 

I don't know how to choose friends. It seems that I have friends one 
day and don't the next. This worries me. [Boy, 14] 

if I could only be sure of choosing the right friends! I know a lot of 
others who feel this svay. [Girl, 17] 

Kids need to be taught how to choose their friends. Most of us would 
have been happier if we liad. I suppose IVe made it all right, but trial 
and error seems to mo an awful way to go about choosing your friends. 
[Boy, 17] 

Our parents and teachers tell us that friends are priceless, but no one 
ever takes the trouble to tell us Itow to choose our friends, and we pay the 
price. And what a price! [Boy, 16] 

Youth want friends. They need friends. They have not said so in 
so many words, but Uiey indicate recognition of the fact tliat frJend- 
sliip at iti best is the spiritual bread of life. 

Information about Locc attd Aforriage. Again referring to Figure 
3, boys and girls in secondary school gave diis type of social problem 
a frequency of 412. Youth are aware that tliey are growing up. They 
look forward to maturity when they can become homemakers, and 
they know that courtship and marriage are the approved steps. They 
also know, generally speaking, Uiat they are not receiving the in- 
formation and counsel they need to help them avoid mistakes along 
the way. But let youth present their own problems. 

The love affairs of young people are more often ridiculed than en- 
couraged. This leads to mistakes. Why don’t we have information about 
love and marriage? [Boy, 16J 

I would like to know what requirements a boy should have to make a 
good husband. [Girl, 17] 

Why don’t older people give us more infomation about courtship and 
marriage instead of just beating around the bush? I intend to many and 
I don’t >vant my marriage to wind op on Uie rocks. [Boy, 17] 

How can a girl be fairly sure slie is making the right choice in marriage? 
This is a problem for me. (Girl, 16] 
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We kids need to know a lot more about love and marriage, such as the 
criteria for choosing a mate. [Boy, 16] 

We younger girls need to know what is tight lO courtship. I intend to 
marry when I’m older, and I want to have a good time. [Girl, 15] 

I’d like to know about courtship and marriage, but I suppose I’m "too 
young.” [Boy, 15] 

Why do older people make such a racket about sex education, love, and 
marriage? 1 don't mean how to be intimate. That s silly. I mean herw to 
carry on oui courtship so that when we many we can be happy. [Boy, 16] 

These statements are clear enough. Hiey need no interpretation. 
Youth express their need for infonnalion about courtship and mar- 
riage so concisely that there seems no possibility of their being 
misunderstood. 

Improper RecreotioncI FcciKtics. Figure 3 also reveals that youtli 
fee\ a handicap has been Imposed upon them by wba\ \bcy bcMevo 
to be the community’s faQute to provide adequate recreational facili- 
ties. The matter of recreation was singled out SS6 times as one of 
youth's social problems. Here is evidence of the way they regard tliis 
type of problem. 

When we waiit to have a school social hmetiOD we are handicapped by 
not having anywhere to have it, as we are not allowed to use our gym. 
[Girl, 15] 

1 find that there are not enough decent places for kids to go. So we 
either sit at home or go to the movies, and both get tiresome. [Boy, 14] 
Oui school takes very little interest in our social affairs, and it worries 
me that they don’t. [Boy, 16] 

Here is a real problem. Our community tolerates poor movies and 
honky-tonks, but we kids tire of the movies and are talked about if we 
go out to the joints. No wonder we have so many parked cars on the 
roadsides. [Boy, 16] 

Becreatioa is a problem for a boy of sixteen, when he wants to do the 
right things for amusement and the town he lives in doesn’t have ade- 
quate facilities due to the neglect of the townspeople in providing these 
things because of their doubtful value. Couldn’t our school board and 
teachers help us? [Boy, 16) 

It is hard for us girls to have nothing to suggest to our dates but poor 
and costly places of entertainment where we as kids are no consideration. 
Sure, we go and act thrilled, but we know inside that it's no good. ^Ve 
have too much explaining to da Why don’t our school and our parents 
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help US to Iia%c belter social oppoituoitles by gimg us places for good, 
clean tcacation? (Ciii, 10} 

Clothing and Social £cie. Tlic matter of clothing and social ease 
w;is abo iiicnlioncd as a social worry by secondary-school youth. As 
indicated in Figure 3, thb type of problem has a frequency of 320, 
with hoys listing it MO limes and girb 171 times. This appears to run 
counter to the oft-expressed opinion ifiat hoys are little concenicd 
about clolhing-lhat this is chicOy a feminine worry. But young 
IK'ople say; 

N'u matter what 1 put on I don’t feel at ease when I go ouL [Boy, 13] 

My face bunu in'causo of the way I look when I dress, to go out some- 
where. I think p.-irciils overdress tlicir kids. [Citl, 13] 

I don’t know how lo dress so tlut 1 fi-ej good when J go to a parly. 
iDoy, 11] 

My cloUics are nice, 1 sup^msc, but I am never sure how 1 will look 
when I go out. and It makes mo uircomfortablc. [Ctrl. 11] 

1 always feci stiilTy when t dress to go out I don’t know how I should 
dress. [Bay, 15] 

rd Iiko to know how to dress to bring out nty good points without 
siH'iiding too much. [Ciri, 13] 

1 feel 111 at rase about my clothing became 1 can't keep up with the 
Joneses. [Oltl, 10] 

Should boys wear something different vser)’ time they go out? I cart't 
alford it and it r(tib.irras5cs mo now and Cticn. [Boy, 10] 

I’d like to know how (0 dress simply and well. I am never quito sure of 
myself about clothes. [Girl. 17] 

\Vliy can’t higli-scliool girls bo sensiblo about clothing? It places a lot 
of us in ctnb.irTassing positions. [Girl, 10) 

I need to know how lo select clothes. I’d be happier if I knew. [Boy, 17] 

lloio Often to Have Data; When to Get Home. Dating is im- 
portant lo j'outli. Tliey worry', hosvcvcr, about how often they should 
liave dates and alxjul the proper time to rci>ort home. But boys do 
not seem to share with girls worries aboutsudi matters to tlie extent 
that they express concern about otJicr social problems. Of the 253 
times this l)’i)o of >vorTy was mentioned, boj’s listed it only C9 times 
for a percentage of 27. This is as may bo expected. In tbo first pbee, 
inilhUvo in date making is usually taken by tho boy. lie usually 
makes a date or docs not commit himself os an escort, depending 
upon how he feeb about it at tlio time. In the second place, boys are 
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inclined to leave Uie time for rctuming home from dates to girls. 
Properly or not, parents generally are not so demanding of sons as 
they are of daugliters. Boys are freer to make their own schedules. 
But there are boys who worry about correct dating practices and 
schedules, even if they feel on occasions tliat they have been out- 
maneuvered by the young ladies. The foUosving statements bear 
witness. 

How often should one of my ago have dates? I don't feci like going out 
at night several times a week, but different groups of girls hatch up some- 
tiling and then invite us so that we will have to ask tliem for dates. 
[Boy, 15] 

How often to have dates and when to gel homo are problems that 
worry me a lot. [Girl, 15] 

I would like to know what would be a reasonable number of dates to 
have a week, and when to get home from dates. [Girl, 16] 

Competitiou is keen between girls— I mean for dates. I know I have too 
many dates and 1 stay out too late at times. But wbat can 1 do? [Girl, 10] 
Boys ought to hang together more or have as usderstanding with the 
girls about dates and Uours. We arc in a whirl all the time. Too many 
dates— but you can’t be alone. [Boy, 16] 

I like to Have a date now and then, but girls plan so many patties 
either you have to be rude or you are left out. And we stay out too late 
when we have work to do. I think kids need to know how often to have 
dates and when to get in, [Boy. 101 

Too many dates are boring. Why can’t we call a halt and decide how 
often we should have dates and when we should be home? [Girl, 17] 

I worry about dating and getting in at night. I'd like to get some agree- 
ment on this. [Boy, 17] 

Is there any way to help us plan our social affairs so we won’t feel that 
we luive to have a date three or four times a week? [Girl, 16] 

Youth in secondary school frequently leave die impression tliat 
they must constantly be going somewhere with girl or boy friends. 
Their expressiom of worry about dating and hours. On the other 
hand, indicate that a goodly portion of them are not happy about 
the social whirl into which they have been drawn. Even so, they 
seem to feel rather helpless as individuals to change appreciably 
their own schedules. They are tom between the desire on the one 
liand to lessen the number of dates, and the desire on the other hand 
to maintain status with the group. 
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IIow Best to Meet People, The last type of problem to fall specifi- 
cally in the category of youUi's social worries has to do %vith meeting 
people. Young people state tliis problem typically as follows. 

I am not sure of myself when I’m introduced to new people. I don’t 
know what to say and it is hard to start a conversation. [Girl, 14] 

How is a fellow supposed to act when he is introduced to a new girl? 
[Boy, 14] 

It worries me that I don’t know the proper way to introduce boys and 
girls. It is embarrassiog. [Girl, 16] 

I’m not at ease when I am introduced to adults. This is a problem for 
me. [Boy, 10] 

How does a girl take the initiative in meeting people without appear- 
ing common? [Girl, 17] 

Somelliiug that worries me is that I don’t know how to meet people 
easily; for example, when you are introduced, or you need to introduce 
yourself. [Boy, 171 ■ 

THUS IT IS SEEN 

When youtli in secondary school are given the opportunity to state 
the problems about wltich they worry most, they pbee social prob- 
lems first— problems that have to do tvith their individual relation- 
ships to groups of their peers. Young people worry most about nine 
types of social problems: (1) how best to get along with girl and 
boyfriends, (2) how to gain a feeling of belonging socially, (3) how 
best to entertain friends, (4) how best to choose friends, (5) how 
best to get information and make decisions about love and marriage, 
(6) how to secure adequate facilities for recreation, (7) howto dress 
and acquire social ease, (8) how often to have dates and when to 
get home, and (9) how best to meet people. 

It is also readily seen tlrat boys and girls of secondary-school age 
can stale their social problems. Tliey slate their worries clearly, even 
bluntly and incisively, witli apparently no attempt on their parts to 
be cutting in their remarks. Youth present their problems as they 
see them, vv'ith no effort to coudi them in language designed to soften 
the impact of their meanings. Yoimg people speak wholly without 
rancor. 

The descriptions of youth’s social STOrries are revealing in them- 
selves. Not only do we see tlie nature of tlieir social problems, but 
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inclmcd to leave the time for returning home from dates to girls. 
Properly or not, parents generally are not so demanding of sons as 
they are of daughters. Boys are freer to make their own schedules. 
But tliere are boys who worry about correct dating practices and 
schedules, even if lliey feel on occasions tlrat they have been out- 
maneuvered by the young ladies. The following statements bear 
witness. 

How often should one of my age have dates? I don’t feel like going out 
at night several times a week, but different poups of girls hatch up some- 
thing and then invite us so that we will have to ask tlicm for dates. 
IBoy. 15] 

How often to have dates and when to get homo are problems that 
worry me a lot. [Girl, 13] 

1 would like to know what would be a reasonable number of dates to 
have a week, and when to get home from dates. [Girl, 16] 

Competitioa is keen between gitls-I mean for dates. I know I have too 
many dates and I stay out too late at times. But what can I do? [Girl, Id] 
Boys ought to bang together more or have an uoderstandiog with the 
girls about dates and hours. We are in a wliirl all the time. Too many 
dates-but you can’t be alone. [Boy, 16] 

1 like to have a date now and then, but ghh plan so many parties 
cither you have to be rude or you arc left out. And we stay out too late 
when we have work to do. I think kids need to know how often to have 
dates and when to get in. [Boy, 10] 

Too many dates are boring. Why can’t we call a halt and decide how 
often we should have dates and when we should be home? [Girl, 17] 

I worry about dating and getting in at lught I’d like to get some agree- 
ment on this, [Boy, 17] 

Is there any way to help us plan our social affairs so we won’t feel that 
we have to have a date three or four times a week? [Girl, 16] 

Youth in secondary school frequently leave the impression, tliat 
they must constantly be going somewhere with girl or boy friends. 
Their expressions of worry about dating and hours, on the other 
hand, indicate that a goodly portion of them are not happy about 
the social whirl into which they have been drawn. Even so, they 
seem to feel rather helpless as individimls to change appreciably 
their own schedules. 'Tliey are tom between the desire on the one 
hand to lessen the number of dates, and the desire on the other hand 
to maintain status with the group. 
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How Best to Meet Bcoptc. The last type of problem to fall specifi- 
cally in die category of youths social worries has to do willi meeting 
people. Young people state tliis problem typically as follows. 

I am not sure of myself when I’m introduced to new people. I don’t 
know wlrat to say and it is hard to start a conversation. [Girl, 14] 

How is a fellow supposed to act when he is introduced to a new girl? 
[Boy, 141 

It worries me Ujat I don’t know the proper way to introduce boys and 
girls. It is embarrassing, [Girl, 10] 

I'ni not at case when I am introduced to adults. This is a problem for 
me. (Boy, IQ] 

Ifow docs a girl tike the initfalir'c in meeting people without appear- 
ing common? (Girl, 17] 

Something that worries me is that 1 don't know how to meet people 
easilyj for c-xample, when you are introduced, or you need to introduce 
yourself. [Boy, 17] . 

THUS IT IS SEEN 

When youtli in secondary school arc given the opportunity to state 
the problems about which tliey worry most, they place social prob- 
lems first— problems tint Itavc to do with their individual relation- 
ships to groups of their peers. Young people worry most about nine 
types of social problems: (1) how best to get along with girl and 
boyfriends, (2) how to gain a feeling of belonging socially, (3) how 
best to entertain friends, (4) bow best to choose friends, (5) how 
best to get information and make decisions about love and marriage, 
(6) how to secure adequate facilities for recreation, (7) how to dress 
and acquire social case, (8) how often to have dates and when to 
get home, and (9) how best to meet people. 

It is also readily seen tliat boys and girls of secondary-school age 
can stale tlicir social problems. Tliey state their worries dearly, even 
bluntly and indsively, with apparently no attempt on tlieir parts to 
be cutting in their remarks. Youth present their problems as they 
sec them, witli no effort to couch them in language designed to soften 
the impact of their meanings. Young people speak wholly without 
rancor. 

Tlie descriptions of youtJi’s social worries are revealing in them- 
selves. Not only do we sec the nature of their social problems, but 
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we also see sometliing o{ U^c diaraclcf of tl\c boys and pris who 
wiUmgly accepted an invitation to describe the problems which cou- 
ccni them most. They want to know what constitutes proper social 
behavior; they want to know wliat they can do as individuals to 
make adjustments that are at once based upon defensible values, 
and are therefore self-satisfying, and that arc acceptable to oUreis 
among their peers. 

Careful examination of tlie several types of social problems about 
which youth worry most reveals Uut each is a segment of tlie larger 
problem of adjustment to the peer culture in which they live. The 
various types of social worries indicate points of stress among young 
people. These ijoints of stress may therefore be considered ports of 
entry through whicli the guidance worker may pass into the good 
graces of students who need his assistance. But it is essential that a 
composite xiew of tlie intimate relationships between types of social 
problems and the larger problem of social adjustment be bold by llio 
guidance worker. It is precisely because youth do not sec tlicse 
relationships that Uiey frequently have diiBcuIty in making satis- 
factory social adjustments. 

THUS ^VH CAN SAY 

A necessary step in the direction of helping boys and girls in 
secondary school to solve their sodal problems has been taken. The 
idenU£catiaa and description of youth’s social worries— worries that 
tend to persist and to plague young people of every school genera- 
tion— give convincing evidence of their need fo r social and personal 
guidance. That adolescents need guidance in the development of 
social skills has long been reco^iized. After baving studied this 
matter for some time Keliher,’ for example, was prompted to suggest 
that one of the dominant concerns of youth is the establishment of 
personally satisfying relationships with others. Youth have always 
wanted to know how to be attractive to others, whether of their 
own or of the opposite sex. The matter of standards in relation to 
the conduct of social affairs and to individual behavior, the obvious 
differences in ideals held by parents and by other adults for their 
own and other people’s children, as contrasted with ideas and ideals 

'Alice V. Kehher, Frogretsite Education Aduincet, pp. 50-51, ftpgressive Educa- 
tion Anociation, New York, 1038. 
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governing tlieir own adult conduct, and personal relationships as 
preparation for marriage are concerns of youth tliat are probably 
as old as tlie institution of family life. 

It is also a matter of record tliat adults have been reluctant to 
recognize many of youtlis deep and important concerns. Conse- 
quently, young people have not shared in many worth-while adult 
experiences that miglit have been invaluable for guidance purposes. 
Recognition tliat youtli need guidance in making social adjustments 
is splendid, but it would be belter if more people not only recognized 
sucli a self-evident truth but actively engaged in helping young 
people more effectively to meet their problems in social adjustment. 
Tliis is specifically the task of professional personnel in secondary 
education. It is encouraging that so many youtli are aware of their 
personal-social problems and their need of the help of others. Their 
willingness and ability to stale their social problems give tlieir adult 
leaders tliree distinct advantages: first, Uie advantage which results 
from knowing specifically tlie kinds of problems about which youth 
worry most; second, tlie advantage which results from youth’s open 
invitation, their earnest plea for assistance; and tliird, the advantage 
of being tossed tlic keys by which they can unlock doors of under- 
standing of individual and group behavior of pupils with whom 
they are in daily contact at school. Surely, then, it fs reasonable to 
suggest that professional personnel meet young people halfway and 
even be willing to go the reinaining distance in attempts to help 
tliem. 

THERE ARE OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

Even thougli social tensions manifest tliemselves in a great many 
ways, the pupil who faces problems in social adjustment always 
feels the effects of tensions as a whoh person. Every phase and facet 
of his life is modified, estremcly or sKglitly, depending upon the 
intensity and the persistence of disturbing forces. Wherever the 
pupil goes, whatever he does, he as a person reflects the impact of 
social experiences he has had or wanted to have and the impressions 
which these have made upon him. He behaves accordingly, and a 
pupil’s behavior speaks volumes to those who understand him as a 
person. ConsequCT tly, a major cons ideratio n of tli e guidance worker 
should be that of developing an imderslauding of the significance of 
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emotions in relation to behaWor. But Orst of all, it seems eminently 
important to remind personnel workers that there are few if any 
persons who enjoy a perfect stale of emotional health.* Practically 
everyone has at least rninor emotional disturbances from time to 
time, and a great many people live out long, productive years while 
maintaining an "adjustmenr to life whicli is chronically neurotic. 
Oddly enough, tliese people’s stale of mental health is seldom 
noticed. 

Second, every condition of mental health is attended by psycho- 
logical mechanisms.* Gertainly no attempt is to be made here to 
describe all states of mental Iicaltli and the psycliological mech- 
anisms most closely related to each of these. It is suggested, how- 
ever, that guidance personnel in secondary schools recognize certain 
signs of good and poor menial health. The following, for example, 
are some signs to be recognized. 


SigTU of poor mer\tat health 
1. Pupil diows he coosisteoUy $ullm 
an inferiority or a superiority 
complex. 


2. Pupil is an incessant seeker of 
pleasure. His appetite for pleasure 
seems never to be satisfied. 

S. Fupd is an intemperate day- 
dreamer. 

4. Pupil is persistently and oSensively 
aggressive. 


5. Puptl spends his energy m a 
pessimistic world of worry. 


Signs of good menlai health 

1. Pupil sbow-s drat he suffers neither 
an inferiority nor a superiority 
complex. He accepts himself os a 
person, he uses hb best qualities to 
advantage, and be is generally 
satisfied. 

2. Pupil takes his pleasures on 
schedule and in right amounts. 

2. Pupil dreams his dreams, takes his 
flights of fancy, but always returns 
to the solidity of real values. 

4. Pupil has stabiLty which pennits 
him aggressively to seek worth- 
while objectives without appearing 
oflensive. 

5. Pupil pennits himself to worry only 
whoi he feels that he is short of 
ixdonnation and skill needed to 
meet a situation, and he hurriedly 
restores his balance by strengthen- 
ing his own tescfuices. 


• See America’* HGaltii: A Report to the Nation by the Nolionnl Heollh Assembly, 
Harper Ct Brothers, New York, 1949. 

•Harold S. Diehl. Tertbook of Jiealihfal Uving, pp. 62-74, XfcGraw-Hill Bock 
Company, Inc., New York, 1943. 
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Youth’s 

Signs of poor mental health 
0. Puiiil fcncls to avoid didicuICics. 

7. Pupil tries to bo complete!/ self- 
effacing. 

S. Pupil is negative; bo is against 
Ijraclically cvcrylliing and cveiy* 
body; lie is Intolerant 


Signs of good mental health 

6. Fuptl meets his difficulties with the 
satisfaction vvhidi results from 
giving one’s best, win or lose. 

7. Pupil accepts himself at face value 
and strives to accomplish ever 
oiore challenging goats. 

8. Pupa is positive; he weighs ideas 
and values and suggestions, and he 
gives credit and respect to others; 
ho is tolerant 


Happily for counselors, teachers, and pupils in secondary school, 
most youUt need not bo classified as mentally ill, altliough some 
definitely are. 

A Utird consideration is tltc fact.l))at,cinotionaiatfitudes are most 
oft en p roducts of the social cnvyonntcot. Physical illness, of course, 
ctm and docs contribute to emotional tensions, particularly if Uie 
illness is of such nature as to interfere wilii normal body functions. 
Hut this poses no dichotomy, as might appear. Just os certain types 
of phj'sfcal Illness can contribute materially to the destruction of 
emotional balance and therefore of licaltliful attitudes in an indi- 
vidual, unhcaltliy emotional altitudes developed as a result of liv- 
ing in an unwholesome social environment can play havoc with an 
individual’s physical health. OUierxvise, psycliosomatic medicine 
would have no basis in fact. Tliis observation may be made con- 
cerning emotional attitudes in relation to youth’s problems in per- 
sonal-social adjustment: TIic more serious tiie difficulty in making 
satisfactory social adjustments, the more pronounced the emotional 
reactions wluch ore likely to result 


BEHAVIOR IS EMOTION’S WAY OUT 

It is not uncommon to hear people refer to pupils as being aggres- 
sive, or timid, or Iiappy, or sullen, or inhibited, with little if any real 
understanding of why they so diaracterize them or of the deeper 
meanings of sucJi descriptions. But always youtJi are described in 
such ways because of their beliaxior. Behavior is what is observed 
when emotions come out It is tlirougli beliavior that a gre.at many 
eniolious are released, and emotional release may well be a pupil’s 
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way o£ trying to find security through adjustment. This is not to 
say that every emotion immediately finds expression in behavior. 
Tins would be action with no tliou^it of consequences, a total ab- 
sence of inhibition of any nature. The antithesis of this state of being 
would be complete repression of all emotions, a complete absence 
of the drives to action without which a human would die. 

Secondary-school pupils are not imcivilized. They hav'e been learn- 
ing behavior ever since they were bom. From the wholly selfish 
point of view of the infant who cries or smiles or has a tantmm to 
get what he wants, a child learns as he grows older to behave in 
\\'ays that meet with general approval or with sufficient approval 
at least partially to satisfy his needs. Rare indeed is the pupil who 
readies secondary school feeling that he is a complete failure be- 
cause of the inability to make any satisfactory adjustments. In the 
process of growing up, most pupils leam to inhibit certain emotions, 
such as anger. They leam to suppress certain desires, such as the 
desire to strike or kick those who make them angry. This calls for 
developing values that in turn give rise to new expressions of be- 
havior. Simply stated, pupils leam to control their emotions and 
behavior through the application of intelligence. It is intellige nt 
behavior Aat guidance a^^ to develop. 

For the most part, then, pupils come to secondary school a rather 
civilized group. Tliere are deviates of a serious nature, to be sure. 
In the main, however, these young people are capable of making 
adjustments to life tliat will be satisfying to them and satisfactory 
to society. But some students will need a good deal of understand- 
ing; all need help. 

EMOTIONS ARE DRIVES TO ACTION 

Emoticons drive people to action. This statement does not imply 
that a single aroused emotion will set one off to make love, or to 
practice the violin, or to study French, or to dig a ditch. Not all the 
relationships between man’s emotional life and his behavior are 
known, but there is evidence to show that action of even minor sig- 
nificance is the result of a desire to act that is built up and set off 
by a combination of emotions. Combinations of emotions which 
drive pupils to action should therefore be understood. Otlrerwise 
guidance can be only haphazard at best, and young people are too 
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important to be subjectecl to such treatment It is tragic to hear 
principals, teachers, and frequently, "counselors” say, "I just can’t 
understand why Jim behaves the way he does.” In such circum- 
stances Jim is not lilcely to understand why they behave as they do, 
and this mutual lack of understanding is almost sure to produce a 
climate of feeling so arid that it will not permit the seeds of guid- 
ance to sprout, much less to grow and bear fruit. 

If Jims behavior is to be understood, the nature of his funda- 
mental emotional drives to action must be studied. To facilitate such 
study. Cole classified emotions by placing them in tluree major 
categories, as follows: “(I) Anger, jealousy, hatred, and hostility 
as e motiona l states of an aggressive character; (2) fear, worry, 
dread, sorrow, embarrassment, regret, and disgust a s inhi bitory 
states; and (3) love, affection, happiness, excitement, a nd pleasur e 
as ? ^>0U5-S tates.” The extent to which emotions of the sort named in 
ca^ of these tliree groupings dombate as drives to action largely 
characterizes the individual. For example, if Jim is driven prbci* 
pally by such emotions as anger, jealousy, hatred, and hostiUty, he is 
almost sure to be known as an aggressive character. Conversely, 
if Jim’s dombant drives are of the emotional nature of fear, worry, 
dread, sorrow, regret, embarrassment, and disgust, be is almost sure 
to be called the regressive type. But there are usually shades of ail 
of these evident m the behavior of an bdividual at one time or 
another. For example, Joe may have a tendency to aggressiveness 
somewhat after Jim’s manner of behavior, but Jus aggressive dis- 
position may be tempered by intelligent control of certain emotions 
and by expressions of still others which give rise to periods of joy 
seldom if ever revealed by Jim. In any case it is unwise to cliar- 
acterize an individual pupil too hastily. For example, Joe may one 
day show all the cliaracteristics of an aggressive bully only to be a 
young man of conunendable traits for weeks or months to follow. It 
would be a great misfortune to judge Joe on his off day, the day liis 
emotional state caused him to step out of character, and perhaps Uie 
only day he has really been noticed. 

To facilitate further the study of young people’s actions. Cole 
identifies certain basic drives and classifies them as social, ^morional, 
and intellectual. They are listed below. 

Cole, op. cit.. p. 91. 
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A. Social Drives 

L Desire to make friends 

2. Desire to follow a leader 

3. Desire to influence and control others 

4. Desire to protect the helpless 

5. Desire to seek protection 
0. Desire to seek praise 

7. Desire to attract and entertain others 

8. Desire to surrender oneself 

9. Desire to resist coercion » 

10. Desire to maintain privacy 

11. Desire to oppose others 

12. Desire to avoid danger 

13. Desire to ignore inferiors 

B. Emotional Drives 

14. Desire to avoid blame 

15. Desire to overcome difflculUes 

16. Desire to defend oneself against others 

17. Desire to enjoy sensuous pleasure 

18. Desire to relax tension 

19. Desire to avoid shame and humiliadon 

20. Desire to seek thrills 

21. Desire to retain possession of what one has 

22. Desire to seek sex objects 

23. Desire to accumulate possessions 

C. Intellectual Drives 

24. Desire to acquire facts 

25. Desire to think out explanations 

26. Desire to organize and build 

27. Desire to put tl^gs in order 

28. Desire to work toward a goal 

29. Desire to relate and interpret facts 

These drives in combination tend to manifest themselves in be- 
havior as traits, and the adolescent person is seen accordingly. Cole 
suggests that to understand the youthful person, these traits should 
be studied in clusters, and she presents four trait clusters by units. 
They are: 

Unit 1. Arrogant, exhibitionist, talkative, boastful, argumentative, con- 
ceited, stubborn, pugnacious, tactless, rigid, hostile, ruthless, 
« ibid., p. 129. 
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egotistical, acquisitive, blames otlieis, is unkind to inferiors, flat- 
ters superiors. 

Unit 2. Thougiitful, wise, original, constructive, intelligent, independent, 
persevering, reliable, mature, planful, analytical, versatile, or- 
derly, cultured. 

Unit 3. Naive, modest, submissive, grateful, tolerant, peaceable, child- 
like, gentle, self-clFacing, self-distrustful, self-dissatisfied, quie^ 
dependent. 

Unit 4. Impulsive, dnogeablc, thoughtless, friiolous, vivacious, foolish, 
unenquiring, amusing, cnlcrtainiug. 

We now have before us descriptions of social problems about 
which youth worry most, a consideration of emotions in relation to 
beliavior and as drives to action, and a convenient an-angenient of 
trait clusters wliich can be used as guides in tlie study of pupil 
behavior. It is therefore incumbent upon guidance workers to study 
carefully these tilings togetlicr in order tliat tliey may see the rela- 
tionships between problems about wliicli young people worry and 
tlie behavior of these jicople in the process of adjustment. 

STEPS CAN BE TAKEN 

Steps can now be taken to help youth solve their social problems. 
Tlie suggestions made in succeeding pages ai e not to be considered 
as listed in order of impor^ance, with fiio exception of the first. The 
important tiling is to do somelliing worth while to help boys and 
girls make social adjustments more easily. Indeed, once a start is 
made, guidance people will find tliat a number of processes and 
activities can and should be token togetlier. Furthermore, experi- 
ence ivill reveal still oilier things to be done to help youth achieve 
their own goals and therefore the goals of social guidance. 

Step 1: Accept Pupils. The first step, the first major consideration 
of the guidance worker who proposes to help youth rid themselves 
of worries about problems in social adjustment, should be that of 
accepting pupils as they are and of making liimself acceptable to 
individuals and to the group with whom he is to work. He should 
have no illusions about this. Status loith young people in secondanj 
school has little if antj relationship to title or position in the school. 
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It must be earned. It would be well for Uic guidance worker to begin 

by asking such questions of liimself as these: ’* 

Do I tliink of pupil behavior as being caused? 

Do I understand tliat pupil behavior is something that has been 
learned, and that adjustment involves additional experiences and 
more learning before a pupil can be expected to substitute new 
values and new social skills for the old ones which now cause liim 
worry because they do not Bt? 

Am I able to accept each pupil emotionally so that none will be 
rejected by me as hopeless or unwortliy of my best efforts? 

Am I fully aware tliat each pupil is a unique individual in his own 
ri^t, and am I willing to accept him as such? 

Do I recognize the fact that in tlie course of his grow’ing up each 
pupil faces a series of developmental tasks that ore fairly common 
with those faced by other young people? 

Do I possess the information needed to give me a working under- 
standing of the forces that tend to regulate all phases of growing 
up, including physical and emotional development, motivation, and 
learning? 

Am 1 able to withliold final judgment of pupils; that is, am I 
satisfied with tentative judgment that can be sustained by scien- 
tifically gathered facts? Am I willing to change my judgment of 
pupils when they have demonstrated changes in their own behavior? 

If the guidance worker can answer each of the foregoing questions 
affirmatively, he may be reasonably sure tliat he will be accepted by 
students. He >vill unders^nd pupik, and they liim—and there must 
be mutual understanding if the one is to help the otlier. 

Step 2: Take the Whole-school Look. What is said here is based 
upon the assumption that there is a cumuladve-record system in the 
school showing each pupils development as completely as possible 
from the time he entered school to the present, including informa- 
tion about his family and the culture characteristics of the com- 
munity as a whole as they relate to the personal-social behavior of 
the pupil. It is also assumed Aat this body of information is basic, 
and the step to be suggested presently will supplement it meaning- 
fully and vice versa. 

It is important to know the nature and the extent of pupils’ prob- 

**Ada]?led from Helping Teacher* Understand Children, pp. 8-11, American 
Council on Education, Commission on Teacher Education, Washington, 1845. 
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lem s on a scliooI»wi(l e basis. Otherwise tlie difficulties of individual 
pupils will be interpreted out of context, thereby causing guidance 
workers to fail to see them in proper relation to values as interpreted 
by the group as a whole. The inevitable consequence of failure to 
see the individual’s problems in relation to group problems and to 
group values is improper conceptualization of basic needs for guid- 
ance. This, in turn, results in guidance procedures tliat are certain 
to be incongruous in some important particulars. Time should there- 
fore be taken to discover and study on a school-wide basis the prob- 
lems about which youth worry most 

The unguided, or frec-response, technique is an excellent means 
of discovering pupils* problems on a school-wide basis. This device 
is recommended particularly for use in schools where guidance is 
not a fully developed service, and it may be used advantageously 
from time to time in schools that boast a fairly well rounded guid- 
ance program. When using this device, it is suggested: 

1. Tliat pupils Mt be required to sign their names on papers upon 
which Uiey h'st the problems about which they worry most. Ask them 
to give only their ages and sex. 

2. That pupils understand die reason they are being called upon 
to state tlicir problems and the uses that are to be made of Uie 
information provided by tlicm. 

3. Tliat only those persons who have the very best relationships 
with pupils and a clear understanding of the purposes and methods 
involved be delegated to secure youUi’s problems. 

4. That steps be taken as soon as it is practicable to do so to 
reveal to pupils tliat the scliool is making intelligent use of the 
information provided by lliem. Secondary-school students are not 
unlike teachers in that they quickly tire of being called upon to 
furnish mformation which, to tl»e best of tlieir knowledge, is seldom 
or never used in obvious and constructive ways.** 

Use of die free-response method has sucli pronounced advantages 
as these: First, students who might not otherwise be inclined to state 
their problems will take advantage of anonymity to do so; second, 
tile method provides professional personnel with an over-all view 
of pupils’ problems as seen by youth themselves, diereby furnishing 
legitimate criteria against wWch guidance workers may clieck their 

See Chap. J for a more dclaJed disciusioa of ilio use of the hee-iespaase tech- 
nique for determining pupJa' problem*. 
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OW'D judgment of young peoples needs for guidance and the pro- 
cedures to be used in providing promising guidance services; Uiird, 
it brings to light information which, when seriously considered with 
other information and data about pupils, usually shows needs for 
self-study and growth among professional personnel and for school- 
wide adjustments that should be made in the interest of efficient 
guidance. 

Step 3: Get Facts about Individual Pupils. Guidance personnel 
should be fortified by information about pupils to be guided that is 
as accurate and as complete as possible. This task involves getting 
the facts wherever it is possible to secure them. But "getting the 
facts" means more than the mere accumulation of data. In the first 
place, data should be gathered for specific purposes. In tire second 
place, data must be organized, studied, and interpreted in terms of 
the tises to which they are to be put within a reasonable period of 
time. In the third place, data for guidance purposes must be indi- 
vidualized or the individual pupil will tend to lose his identity. It 
is not suggested that group data are of no importance. They are, for 
they provide the means of understanding the character of Ae group 
of which individual pupils are parts, and they furnish bases for guid- 
ance in relation to problems that are common to the group. In the 
fourth place, guidance workers should be continuously about the 
business of gathering new data if their information about pupils is 
to be kept up to date. A datum about a pupil today can be almost 
literally obsolete and of ooly historical value a short time hence 
simply because tlie pupil changes. 

Stressing again the fact that the concept of wholeness, of unity, 
should undergird guidance and education, pupils’ social problems 
should be studied interrelatedly with all phases of their develop- 
ment. It is therefore necessary to have at hand for study such record 
as the following: 

A complete record of each pupils academic progress from the time 
he entered school to the present 

Objective measures of each pupils mental qualities, aptitudes, and 
interests 

A record of each pupil’s health and physical development 
A record of each pupil’s extraclass accomplishments, and of his 
special achievements and talents 
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6 . I’d rather not “go steady," but I’m afraid 111 be left out of social events if 
I don’t. 

7. I have trouble being accepted socially. 

8. I am not included in facial events, and ft worries mo. 

9. I am worried because I don't seem to belong to a group. 

10. I feci that I am kept out of certain groups and that I am not included 
because I am not understood. 

11. I worry because I don't know how best to entertain my girl friend. 

12. I worry because I don’t know how best to entertain my boy friend. 

13. I would be happier if 1 knew how to entertain mixed groups so that they 
will have a go^ time. 

14. I worry because I don’t know how to tdioose friends I can trust. 

15. One of my greatest problems Is trying to be sure of choosing the right 
friends. 

16. I am worried because I don't know how to choose friends who will remain 
friends. I have friends a Little while and then suddenly th^ ate not friends 
any more. 

17. It worries me not to have any place to suggest to my date that we go but 
to tlie movies or to a niglit club. 

18. 1 am worried because our school takes very little interest in helping us to 
have nicer social ev'cnts. 

19. A problem for me is bow to be sure of making the right choice in marriage. 

20. I'd feel much better if 1 knew what is right conduct in courtship. 

21. I am often embarrassed because I don't know how to select and wear my 
clothes well. 

22. 1 often feel embarrassed about my dolhes because I can’t afford ns many 
and as good clothes os some others in school. 

23. I worry because I don't know ho%v to dress simply and well. 

24. I am nearly always uncertain about hmv I will look when I go out some- 
where, and it makes me uncomfortable. 

25. 1 fed that J have too many dates, but I’ln afraid IH be left out if I don’t. 

26. flow often to have dates and when to get home are problems that 
worry me. 

27. Competition belsveen prts for dates is so teen that I know I have too many 
dates and stay out too late. 

28. Too many dales bore roe. 

29. Boys should stick together more or have some understanding with girb 
about dates and hours. Girls plan loo many tilings just to get dates, and 
it worries me. 

50. 1 worry because I seldom have a date. 

31. 1 am not siue of myself when I am introduced to new people. 

32. I would like to know hmv to go about meting neiw people. 

S3. It embarrasses me because 1 don’t knmv how to introduce boys and girls 
properly. 

34. I would like to know hmv to Introduce boys and girls of my own age to 
adults. 

S5. I am not at ease when I am introduced to adults. 
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That’s all, unless you have some social worries that are different from those 
you have just read. If you have, write them in the space below. 

Name.^ — 

P.S.: As you kno\v, your paper will be held stMhj confidential. You will soon 
be given opportunity to indicate which problems you would like to have dis- 
cussed in your homeroom and which ones you would like to discuss privately 
with someone. But your name tcHt not be mentioned in connection with dis- 
cussions in your homeroom. And if you umitd like to know more about problems 
diat worry odier students, ask your counselor or your homeroom teacher about 
them. 

There may be some pupils, particularly among the older ones, 
who prefer not to sign their names after having checked their prob- 
lems. In this event, it is much better not to make an issue of the 
matter. It is much more satbfactory to bas’e the list returned im- 
sigaed than to create doubt on the part of a single student. The 
guidance worker should face this matter in the event of its occur- 
rence with dignity and poise, and with the geniiine respect for 
students necessary ultimately to remove doubts. After all, some 
pupils may never have bad the experience of considering with a 
counselor or vrtth a teacher their personal problems in an atmos- 
phere of confidence and mutual understanding. Take the long view 
for the sake of these and future generations of secondary-school 
pupils who vvill come needing guidance. 

SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER-COUNSELOR 

Many of the social problems about wbicb youth woTiy lend them- 
selves well to group-^idance situations. Furthermore, the school 
that accepts guidance as one of its major functions ^vill be organized 
to proWde time for this important service.** The suggestions appear- 
ing in succeeding paragraphs are made, therefore, on the assumption 
that the teacher-counselor has time to meet his responsibiUties as a 
guidance worker. 

The suggestions which follow should not be followed slavishly. 
They are only suggestions, not stunts to turn flie trick of guidance. 
There are two primary reasons for the suggestions to teacher-coun- 
selors to be offered presently. First, they are consistent with good 
practice. Second, experience has shown that many teacher-counselors 

See Chaps. 9 and II. 
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fail to become productive guidance workers simply because they do 
not have a few practical suggesUons to get them started, the result 
being feelings of fear and hopelessness. Experience has also sho\s'n 
Uiat when teacher-counselors are provided with a working knowl- 
edge of pupils’ problems and a few helpful suggestions they can go 
forward with greater confidence that they are accompHsliing some- 
thing worth while. In guidance no less than in the closely allied field 
of curriculum, there is little likelihood of success unless those at the 
job level actively participate in its development. The teachcr-coun- 
selor who tries out a suggestion and finds it useful is practically cer- 
tain to discover that the experience will give rise to other promising 
procedures. 

The teacher-counselor should accept the fact lliat youth have 
social problems because they have not learned social behavior that 
is satisfying to them. He should be sympathetic to the fact that, 
as Fleming declares, successful maturation during adolescence re- 
quires progress in foiu: areas. First, each adolescent must Icam to 
accept himself. This implies adjustment to his appearance and to 
liis capacity. Second, each youth must learn to accept himself In 
relation to other youth. He musf learn *ll>at his owm status with a 
group is likely to vary from time to time. Tliird, lie must learn to 
accept others. And acceptance of others ImpUes recognition of their 
differences as well as knowledge that their behavior is likely to be 
unpredictable at times. Fourth, each must learn to accept others in 
relation to himself. He will then realize the relativity of friendship 
as well as discover wa)’s by which he may make himself more ac- 
ceptable to other young people. 

There are several interesting implications to be drawn from tlie 
preceding paragraph. The emphasis is .upon social learning, begin- 
ning with the individual pupil’s acceptance of In’nisclf as a person. 
He should have no illusions about his own physical appearance, nor 
should ho be misled by over- or underestimating liis o\\7i capacity. 
Each pupil needs to learn to accept his physical appearance vritli tlie 
knowlctlge that it is liis, that necessarily he must live with it, that no 
m.alter how hard he tries Ise will not be able to c-xchange it for 
another, and that appearance per sc is not a sole criterion of happi- 
ness. Each pupil needs to learn that the development and appJ/ca- 

“ C. M. Fleming, Adoletcrnce, III Soci>it Piyrhohey, p. US, flcwllcdge and Kegon 
Paul, Lid., London, 1013. 
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tion of his mra best qualities as a social being in pursuit of happi- 
ness is of major importance, and be needs information and guidance 
that will assist him in fairly estimating his capacity for adjustment.'’ 

A pupil s acceptance of himself in relation to a group is of singular 
importance to social adjustment He needs to learn that once in good 
standing \vith a ^ven group does not necessarily mean always in 
good standing with the same group. He needs to leara that just as 
he changes his ways of thinldng, his sense of relative values, and 
therefore his beha\1or, others among his contemporaries also change. 
He realizes then that the status of others in relation to a group may 
be as variable as his o\^’n, and that each has similar problems of self- 
reah’gnment wth the group or of establishing status with another 
group, whichev'er promises the greater social reward. He may also 
recognize then that acceptance by and elevation to leadership within 
a given group are nearly always associated with certain rather 
specific personal and social qualities. 

A pupils acceptance of himself as a person and his acceptance 
of himself in relation to a group provide the bases for learning to 
accept other people. He is able to perceive that his several ac> 
qoaintanccs differ in a variety of ways, and that each is likely to 
change his behavior from time to time. What is more, the pupil w’ho 
perceives these things is able also to understand that (banges in 
wa>’5 of thinking and in ways of behaving are prerogatives which 
shcTuld be accorded others as well as reseri ed for his own benefit. 
He learns, therefore, to accept changes in the behawor of his con- 
temporaries >vilh sufficient emotional integrity to permit him to view 
the matter intelligently rather than with a feeling of having been 
suddenly cast aw'ay by those whom he thought were his always to 
possess as intimate friends. 

It has been shown that youths social W’orries derive basically 
from a desire to be accepted by their peers, and that the task of 
adjustment is comph'cated for them at times because of growth 
factors which are perfectly normal but which frequently result in 
changes in values and ideals and therefore in behavior. Interestingly 
enough— and this is significant— a pupil of secondary-school age 
usually observes change in the behavior of others more readily than 

•» It b dbeouraging to observe Uat ia nuuiy tchooli the sodal actiWtie* o£ the "most 
rnpectable people" CFCm to Ex in the minds of tcacbers ttsodmb of behavior to wliich 
sB po^ «}»onld conform, despite indivldial differences among popflj. 
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he recognizes change in his own behavior. He especially notices 
change in those witli whom he has been on rather intimate terms. 
As a consequence he may feel somewhat or greatly distressed when 
changes in other boys and girls cause them to have less interest in 
lum. E\’en if changes in a pupil's own sense of values and in bis own 
behavior cause him to lose interest in others, he is generally still 
inclined to think it is others who have changed rallier than he. It is 
nearly always "the other fellow” who changes most. 

The Teacher-Counselor Has Objcctwes. It is suggested that the 
teacher-counselor approach the task of assisting youth in removing 
their social worries with objectives such as these in view: 

1. To help each youth understand himself progressively as a 
person to the end that he is able to recognize his strengths and 
limitations and to be able to accept his physical appearance. 

2. To help each student understand that clianges in ways of 
tiiinking and therefore in ways of beliaving that occur in him and 
in all other young people are a normal phenomenon of growth, and 
to help him understand some of the inevitable consequences of 
change as rebted to his own status in group life. 

fl. To help each pupil understand the necessity of accepting 
changes In others’ behasior toward him, and in his own behavior 
toward otliers, as essential steps in the pursuit of satisfying social 
experiences which are requisite to happiness. 

4. To help eaclr pupil understand that friendship is relative, and 
to help him discover ways of making himself acceptable to others. 

Tlie suggestions which follow are consistent with the social prob- 
lems about which youtli worry most and with the objectives just 
named. They will be most beneficial when the teacher-counselor 
gives due attention to appropriateness and to liming. An activity 
that is appropriate is one tliat is selected for use in the accomplish- 
ment of a desired obj'ective. It fits the purpose in view. But an 
activity, however good, represents misspent effort unless i t is use d 
s i Ahr Awns*. Tiswsff <5i? As psjt si l«»tb 

teaclier-counselor and pupils. From the point of xiew of the teacher- 
counselor, Iris own relations wtb pupib represent a criterion of 
timeliness. Unless there exists between teacher-counselor and pupils 
a mutual feeling of respect and confidence, guidance as sucli might 
just as well be forgotten and attention turned to other matters. The 
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teacher-counselor who plans Iris work with these tlrings in mind 
will be rewarded. 

Abotit Getting Along with Girl and Boy Friends. This is a concern 
of many students in secondary school. The teacher-counselor who 
shows evidence that he is awrare of this problem and that he ap- 
preciates the importance of pleasant relationships will find the fol- 
lowing suggestions helpful as Implements of guidance. Pupils usually 
respond favorably to questions and activities such as these: 

1. How does a genuinely friendly person behave? 

2. 'What are some of the reasons why friendly people behave as 
they do? 

3. Suggest that boys waite a list of characteristics they would like 
their (a) girl friends and (b) boy friends to possess, and that girls 
make similar lists. Suggest that their lists be dropped unsigned into 
a covered box labeled 'This Will Start a Discussion,” or “Put Your 
Ideas in This Hopper,” or "We Want to Know,” or “Write It Down 
and Put It Here,” or any other suitable title. From the several papers 
turned in by students, a master list with variants may be prepared 
for study by all students. Further discussion will then likely be 
desired. 

4. Suggest that the group might have a “Hate Yourself” check list 
made up from the characteristics agreed upon in (3) above. 

5. Why do students who liave been good friends sometimes "grow 
tired” of one another? 

6. A panel may he arranged to discuss the topic, “Once a friend, 
always a friend.” 

7. What are the implications of the statement, “Friendship is a 
two-way matter”? 

About Feeling Left Out. A considerable number of boys and girls 
in secondary school feel "Irft out," that they do not belong socially. 
As often as not they seem to feel that it is because of others that 
they do not “belong,” that they are being chastised for sins they 
have not committed, that they are as “eligible” as any one else. In 
dealing with this type of problem, the teacher-counselor should be 
aware that tensions resulting from a feeling of not belonging socially 
can easily cause unpleasant emotional outbursts. He should be cer- 
tain that he is familiar widi practices in his own school community 
relative to social groupings, including social clubs to which only 
boys or girls belong and those whose membership include both boys 
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and girls. It would be well to know tlie membership of the several 
organizations. 

Discussions and actiWties bearing upon this type of social problem 
must be steered away from personalities and toward understanding 
of the reasons for tlie existence of groups, formally or informally 
constituted, and of oneself in relation to them. Witli this in mind, 
the following suggestions should be helpful. 

1. Enlist pupils’ aid in identifying "groups” of whatever nature 
that exist in the school community. Discuss these groups with regard 
to tlie purposes and to the general cdiaracter of tlieir members. 

2. Suggest lliat those who belong to a group (they need not 
necessarily name it ) wite down the reasons that tiiey belong, Pupils 
may place tlicir papers, unsigned, in a receptacle from which they 
may he collected. 

3. Pupils may find it worth while to discuss the question, “What 
seem to be the basic reasons that people often desire to be identified 
with a certain group, or wth more than one organized group?” 

4. Wiry are ser'eral organized groups usually to be found in a 
scliool community, each group having basically the same purposes 
as the otliers? 

5. ^Vllat iiiformation should one have about himself and about a 
group he tliinks he might want to Join before identifying himself 
witJi it? 

The teacher-counselor may find it advisable to read to his group 
of students Russell Lyncs’s article, “ Tire New Snobism .”** This 
article is cleverly written, aud it is suretorettHe'stage for further 
good-natured discussion that may prove of great benefit to pupils. 

Entertaining Friends. The matter of entertaining friends "so that 
they will have a good time” is an accomplishment looked upon with 
favor by young people in secondary scliool. Indeed, it is an accom- 
plishment which should be regarded with favor by adults as well. 
Students' expressed need for assistance in learning how to entertain 
their friends warrants an effort to help them. It is a most desirable 
social skill. The teacher-counselor may therefore find it helpful to: 

1. Explore with his pupils several of tixe more specific aspects of 
tlie problem of entertaining friends, such as tlie occasion (Hal- 
loween, Christmas, tlie night after the big game of the athletic 

” Harper's Magazine, 201 ( 1206);40-.50,N’ov«nber, 1050. 
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season, just ‘having the kids in," etc.); the type of party (dinner, 
dance, games, scavenger hunt, etc.); die guests (boys and girls, all 
girls, or all boys). 

2. Explore with pupils the desirability of having parents, recrea- 
tion leaders, or other adults come to school to discuss m’th diem 
ways of entertaining young people which were successful in “their 
day.” Frequently this technique yields satisfactory letuins. 

3. Consider the possihiUty of ha\ing an occasional party at school 
for the express purpose of providing young people with opportuni- 
ties to plan and enjoy a \’ariety of social experiences together. It is 
suggested that nothing new be introduced at such functions that is 
difficult to master; such a practice, whidi is a common error, causes 
some pupils to feel socially inadequate. It may be desirable, of 
course, to ask some boys and girls to demonstrate a new actiNaty 
which requires skill not possessed by the majority. By keeping the 
demonstration short, many pupils will want to learn to participate 
in the activity who might otherwise lose interest and wander away. 
It would be well to folloiv up the party with an opportunity for 
pupils to learn acti>ities and sodal skills to which they have been 
introduced. This can be done in the homeroom or in some other 
convenient place during the homeroom period. 

Choice of Friends. Having discussed the matter of getting along 
Nvith girl and boy friends, students should have a clearer understand- 
ing of their own behavior and the behavior of others in relation to 
friendship. Tlus is important, loo, because reference to youth’s state- 
ments of this tjpe of problem indicates that they rather imply that 
choosing friends is somewhat like choosing a dress or a suit from 
many dresses and suits, all hung neatly in a row for inspection and 
approval or rejection. Of course, students know that choosing friends 
is not such a simple matter, but they are generally unaware of a 
number of considerations involved in what is referred to as "how 
best to choose frieDds." The teacher-counselor may therefore ap- 
proach this problem by discussing with pupils such questSous and 
issues as the following: 

1. ^Vhat are the ways one can tell tiiat he has a sufficient number 
of friends? 

2. ^VTiat are some of the ways one can tell he has too few friends? 

3. Can friends be distinguished from, say, people one enjoys being 
associated with in a group now and then? How? 
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4. Are there limits beyond wliidi one cannot safely go in taking 
even his closest friend into his confidence without running the risk 
of losing that friends respect? What arc some of the “caution” 
signs? 

5. Discuss tin's statement; "Gossip among students is a harmless 
pastime” 

6. Discuss this statement: “To make a confidant of a friend is to 
place too much responsibility upon iiim.” 

7. Suggest to pupils that each \vrilc a list of characteristics of 
llirec types of people lie knows well; (a) a boy or a girl who seems 
to have anyone lie or she wants as a friend from among other boys 
and girls, (b) a Ijoy ora girl who seems to have enough friends but 
who seldom has the same friends long at a time, (c) a boy or a girl 
who seems to have few if any friends. Names should not be signed 
to pupils’ lists. 7n no circumstance should pupils name the persons 
they describe. From liieso impersonal lists, master lists of character- 
istics of each of the three tj'pes of students can be prepared for study 
and discussion. Proper conduct in group guidance will very likely 
stimulate some pupils to seek individual counsel on matters having 
to do with the choice of friends. 

8. What arc some of the signs that tell you Uiat one is too anxious 
to have friends? What <Io sucli signs mean? 

9. Can one just go out and select his friends, or is it necessary to 
work liard to make himself acceptable to otheis so iJiat ho will not 
be “taken in” before he is sure it is the right thing to do? 

Recreation and Social Adjustment. It was shown in the first part 
of tiie present cliaptcr tliat sccondarj'-scliool youth recognize the 
importance of recreation in Uicir social life. They evidence particailar 
coiicem alxnit >vlwt seems to them a lack on the parts of tlieir own 
communities to provide suitable recreational facilities for young 
people. One of their chief thrusts is against commercial entertain- 
ment wliicli becomes “boring," or is too cxiicnsive, or does not meas- 
ure up to tbeir standards of decency, or displeases tliem because of a 
combination of all of these. 

The tcaclicr-counsclor may consider with his pupils the matter 
of recreation as a social worry in several ways. Here are a few 
suggestions. 

1. By securing the cooperation of his group, he can discover the 
recreational needs of his pupib as th^ see them. 
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2. Discussions of pupils’ needs for recreation wll reveal to them 
the value of learning to do still other things than those they are 
ordinarily accustomed to consider recreational activities. 

3. The counselor may enlist the cooperation of school authorities, 
parents, and community officials in a study of die community’s 
recreational facilities. With proper guidance, pupils can do well 
as participants in conducting such a study. A study of this t>pe 
should aim to discover such relevant facts as (a) the nature of 
facilities especially designed for recreational uses; (h) the location 
of such facilities; (c) accessibility to tlie population; (d) usability, 
including possible uses to which the facilities might be put other 
than those for which they were speciBcally designed; (e) avail- 
ability for use by pupils of secondary-school age; (/) costs, if any, 
to individuals or to groups of pupils; (g) the nature and amount 
of supervision required or provided; (h) the extent to which 
pupils make use of available facilities. (Note; School buildings and 
grounds should be included in the study of community recreational 
facilities.)’* 

Courtship and Marriage. The teacher-counselor should fully 
realize that boy-girl relationships in group situations and in court- 
slUp are in themselves preparation for marriage. He should realize 
further that satisfactory adjustment of young people among their 
contemporaries is at least a partial guarantee that pupils will make 
progress tou'ard an emotionally mature adulthood necessary to 
happiness in marriage and in all other phases of life. But there are 
many factors that affect adjustment. There should be full awareness 
that youth in secondary school live in a world of circumstances, 
some good, some bad, but aD destined to leave impressions, to 
establish or to fail to establish tenable social values, to mold be- 
havior, and to affect the emotional life of each pupil in ways that 
lead ultimately to reasonable happiness or to unmitigated disil- 
lusionment and to other extremes. Involved, therefore, are home, 
school, and community. Of these, home and school are of paramount 
importance. 

Perhaps no more dramatic examples could be given of the effects 
of home and family life upon the present and future happiness of 

»» Good suggestions in studying variotis phases oi school and community may be 
found in Metle R. Sumption, How to Conelua a CSIzen’* School Survey, Tjeutice- 
HaD, Inc., New York, 1952. 
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young people than those wbicli affect their own preparation for 
homemaking. Homes that are characterized by persistent and un- 
resolved friction between parents and between parents and children, 
homes that are practically devoid of the affecUon to which every 
child is entitled, seem to contribute directly to forms of delinquency 
ranging from those that are mild in nature to those that are per- 
sonally and socially destructive in character. As an illustration of 
the latter effect, a San Francisco clinic studied two thousand cases 
of promiscuity among girls. It was found that such extreme cases of 
delinquency are usually the result of deep frustrations caused by 
problems to which these young people saw no reasonable solution. 
Generally speaking, tliese girls came from homes where love was 
missing, homes characterized by continuous strife among their mem- 
bers. It was also found that these girls were consequently lonely, 
practically friendless as youth in school. Moreover, they admitted 
receiving nothing but sordid displeasure from their acts, and they 
despised themselves and the circumstances leading to their oum 
social disgrace.” 

It is not suggested that the school can compensate fully for the 
shortcomings of the home. But it is possible for the school to provide 
social-learning experiences iluxiugh guidance that may very well 
spell the difference beriveen social delinquency and reasonable hap- 
piness for some pupils. To state the case negatively, tlie school can 
do no less than try to help produce a generation of people not just 
like tlie present one. 'What is more, such guidance will help to en- 
large upon the possibilities for liappiness of pupils coining from 
homes of the very best quality. 

In view of pupils’ desire for information about proper conduct in 
courtship and for criteria for the selection of a husband or wife, it is 
suggested that the teacher-counselor: 

1. Provide opportunities for students to indicate what they believe 
to be correct behavior in boy-girl relations. Froperly approached, the 
majority of them will respond to the suggestion tliat they state their 
beliefs and place them unsigned in the receptacle provided for such 
purposes. \^at the girls believe and what the boys believe about 
correct behavior in boy-girl relations may then be studied and dis- 
cussed by tlie group. 

*» How-ard XVhitman, "What hfalces Good Cirfs Bad." This Week Magazine. Apr. 10, 
1919. 
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2. Provide oppoitunilics to discuss parent-child relationships, and 
the responsibilities of parenllrood. 

3. Ask a specialist in home and family relations to meet with the 
group and discuss sodal-cultural background, racial background, 
religion, age at marriage, and other factors which appear to influence 
success in marriage. 

4. Ask a competent physician to recommend suitable reading 
materials and other sources of information about themselves and 
their relations with the opposite sex. It would be well also to invite 
such a person at appropriate limes to discuss with pupils some of 
the more delicate matters relating to courtship and marriage, per- 
mitting him to decide what he would Uke to discuss wth a mixed 
group and what he would like to present to boys and girls separately. 
In any case, he should be completely familiar with the nature of 
youth’s wonies about courtship and marriage and tlrus he fortified 
against the tendency to force upon young people information and 
ideas he tliinks they should have. 

It goes widiout saying that provision should be made for Indi- 
vidual counsel \vith students on their problems of courtship and 
marriage. This is frequently a very personal problem for young 
people. It is also well to remember that competency and great 
aplomb are required of those who are to provide guidance and 
counsel on this type of problem. 

The Matter of Clothing. Youth’s worries about clothing as a factor 
related to feeling at ease socially are described in the first part of 
this chapter. It may be that pupils’ worries about clothing are over- 
emphasized as a result of a feeling of social incompetence. Even so, 
it is not wise to belittle students’ concerns about dress, which are 
serious problems to them. Nevertheless, diey need also to learn diat 
clothing alone will not make a well-adjusted, popular person of a 
poorly adjusted, colorless, and therefore unpopular individuaL Youth 
need fully to realize that clothing can. only cover the person, albeit 
becomingly, but never the personalify. 

1. It is suggested that the teacher-counselor relate problems of 
clothing and social ease to other problems that are social in nature, 
particularly those having to do with getting along well with others- 
It would be well to consider again the characteristics of the attrac- 
tive person, observing in the process thp -nlace clothing occupies 
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among the various qualities that make people attractive to others. 

2. The tcacher-coumelor should enlist the services of men and 
women among the faculty who are able to give boys and girls help- 
ful suggestions on matters of clolliing. 

3. Some students ^vill need the benefit of individual counsel so 
that they may have personal assistance in the development of taste 
in selecting and wearing clotlies. 

4. The teacher-counselor should seek help from among clothing- 
store personnel. Tliey may be asked to visit the group at school to 
adrise young people on matters of dress. It may also be found ad- 
vantageous for boys and girls to visit them in their respective places 
of business in order to be given opportunities for comparison, model- 
ing, and demonstrations. 

5. The teacher-counselor should also give pupils opportunities to 
discuss impersonally the basic considerations involved in being 
sensibly, economically, and tastefully dressed. 

Recognition of youth’s worries about dress as a social factor and 
a frank, helpful form of guidance which brings them face to face 
^vith tliis problem in relation to other social concerns will be most 
beneficial. 

Dating and Hours. If there has been a study of the social problems 
about which pupils worry most in the local school, the teacher- 
counselor will know the extent of his pupils’ concern about how 
often to have dates and when to gel home. The very recognition of 
this problem by pupik is proof enough that it deserves consideration. 
Tlie teacher-coimselor may then discuss witli students such questions 
as these: 

1. What are the advantages and disadvantages of budgeting time for 
social activities? 

2. What are some reasonable considerations in determining the fre- 
quency of dates? For determining hours for getting home evenings? 

3. ^Vhich is more desirable, externally imposed or self-imposed restric- 
tions on the number of dates one should have and the b‘me to report 
home? Is this necessarily an either-or proposition? Why or why not? 

4. Assume that hvo people usually find it pleasant to be together. \Vhat 
are some of the circumstances that may cause one to become bored with 
the other? 

5. Since students are frequently associated wth more than one group 
(school, church, club, etc.), does it appeal dial events sponsored by these 
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groups tend at times to pyramid? ^Vhat are the possibilities of working 

out a social calendar cooperatix’dy? 

When considering this problem the teacher-counselor should 
understand that there are often many demands made upon students. 
Right or wong, these demands are frequently great, as any parent 
whose son or daughter has recently attended lugh school can testify. 
In nearly every community there are several organized groups other 
than the scliool, some adult-sponsored, some not, that are competing 
for boys’ and girls’ time. The teacher-counselor should also be aware 
of the presence of those who feel that tliey have too few opportuni- 
ties for dates. Consideration of the problem of dating and hours 
should therefore be objective and impersonal, except when indi- 
vidual counsel demands that the counselor be both objective and 
personal. 

On ^fccting People. One of the social graces youth would like to 
develop, and one that has been given too little attention by parents 
and school personnel alike, is that of ease in meeting people. Some 
boys and girls do not know how properly to introduce their friends 
to one another or to adults. Some do not know the correct responses 
upon being introduced to people. The teacher-counselor, recognizing 
that some pupib do not know how best to meet or to introduce 
others, can help them simply by giving them experiences in the use 
of correct procedures. The opportunities are manifold in practically 
every school. They need only to be taken. 

Finding Out How Pupils Feel. Of significance to the guidance 
worker are the ways pupils feel about themselves in relation to their 
associates. In the final analysis, die pupD must learn social behavior 
individually. In this process he must be able to examine himself in 
relation to his associations with his contemporaries and in terms of 
the social problems about which he and others are most concerned. 
It follows, therefore, that the guidance worker should knerw how 
each pupil feels about himself in the social setting in order to adapt 
guidance activities to each pupil’s needs. 

The inventory which appears in following pages, entitled “How 
Do You Feel about Such Things?” is desi©ied to help the guidance 
worker discover how pupils feel about themselves in relation to 
others. The questions in the inventory parallel the types of social 
problems about which youth worry most, and they are grouped 
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Tinder Roman numerals I, II, HI, and so on, each group representing 
a particular type of social problem. For example, questions under "I” 
relate to problems in “How Best to Get Along with Girl and Boy 
Friends,” questions under “11” relate to problems in “Feeling of Not 
Belonging Socially,” and so on. 

Pupils’ responses to the questions in the inventory should be 
thoughtfully studied in relation to other information and data about 
them, including age, sex, mental ability, aptitudes, interests, family 
background, group affiliations, social problems, and other data about 
them that tend to reveal them as persons. 

Although not all questions in “How Do You Feel about Sucli 
Things?” have been framed so that the responses may definitely be 
considered either favorable or unfavorable, a considerable number 
of them can be so regarded. For example, a “No” response to the 
question “Do you usually feel uncertain about how to act when you 
are with young people of the opposite sex?” may be interpreted as 
a favorable answer since It indicates that for the most part tlie pupil 
has adjusted himself to situations involving boy*girl relationships. 
Lest tire Tvrong impression be given at this point, the guidance 
TTwker is Tvaraed against conclusions draTsm horn a pupil’s response 
to a single question. By all means take them all together for study 
before making even tentative judgment. Then the tentative judg- 
ment should be checked in the light of all other information avail- 
able about the pupil. 

TO STUDENTS 

How you feel about a great many things is important But sometimes 
you go along, as everyone does, without actually considering the way j-ou 
feel about yourself in relation to other people. Since one seldom amounts 
to very much alone, it is how he lives and works and plays with otiicr 
people that “brings him out” and really makes him a person of value. 

Here is an opportunity to say how you feel about some of the things 
having to do with your associations with others. Start with tlie first ques- 
tion and go right tlirough the list When yx>u read each question, check 
‘T'es” or “No" in the space provided. Read each question carefully, and 
be sure to answer each question. It will take only a few moments. 

Your counselor will be glad to discuss with you tlic way you feci about 
some of these important matters. 
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How Do You Feel about Such Things? 

Yes No 

1. Do you usually feel uncertain about bow to act when you are 
with young people of the opposite sex? 

2. Do you feel that you have loo much trouble getting along with 
those of the opposite sex? 

3. Do you feel that it is tnore fun to be with those of the opposite 
sex who are about your age? 

4. Do you feel "left out" because tfiosc of the opposite sex who are 
about your age prefer to go widi older people ra^er than with 
you? 

5. Do you feel that you get along better with those of your own sex 
than you do with those of the opposite sex? 

0. Do you feel that you get along equally well with both boys and 
girls? 

7. Do you feel tliat you do not get along well with members of the 
opposite sex because they do not understaod you? 

8. Do you feel that those of your own sex are jealous of you 
because of youi &leads? 


n 

0. Do you feel that "going steady" causes one to have fewer boy 
and girl friends? 

10. Do you feel that you are not well accepted socially? 

11. Do you feel left out of things because you are not a member of 
a social club in your school? 

12. Do you feel left out of social events because of your age? 

13. Do you feel that social life at school is run primarily for a few 
students who belong to certain organizations? 

14. Do you feci that you would be taken into various organizations 
at school if some of the students really knew you for what you 
are worth? 

15. Do you feel that it is more fun to date people who are not in 
school? 

16. X>o you feel dial your school is run mostly for the beneOt of a 
certain group of students who consider themselves members of 
the "better class" socially? 

17. Do you feel that in your scJrooI one is definitely either "in or 
out" socially? 

18. Do you often feel that yon must do something unusual to ^ow 
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Yes No 


other st\]dents what you caa do so that they will hke you 
belter? 

19. Do you often feel that you would be happier If you were Just 
like someone else you know? 

m 

20. Do you often fail to have friends in your home because you feel 
you do not know how to entertain tliem so that they mil have 
a good time? 

21. Do you feel uncertain about how best to entertain your girl or 
boy friend? 

22. Do you often feel that your parties are dull uhen you invite 
both boys and girls? 

2il. Do you often feel that there is nothing wotdi while to do when 
you have a date? 

S-f . Do you feel (hat you are more able to entertain a group of yuur 
own sex tlian a mixed group? 

rv 

25. Do you feel that it is very bard to choose friends you can tnul? 

28, Do you often feel tliat perhaps you has-e net chosen the right 
friends in school? 

27. Do you feel that you have friends a short lime and then for no 
reason at all they are not friends any more? 

28. Do you often feel that you lose Interest In your friends because 
they change much more than you do? 

29. Do you nearly always feci that you are to blame when you lose 
a friend? 

V 

30. Do you often feel that there arc too few decent places in the 
community where students can go for recreation? 

31. Do you often go to tlie movies only because }Ou feel tliat there 
is nothing better for you and your friends to do? 

32. Do you sometimes feel that you might Just as wcH go to places 
you would rather not go to only because you and your friends 
are tired of going to the same places aD the time? 

33. Do j'oti feci that siudmls tmteUmea “go wrong*' because they 
haw too few good places for parties, dances, and other recrea- 
liona] activities? 

34. Do >-ou feel that things to do for recr e a tion cost too much? 
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Yes No 

85. Do you feel that the school building and the school grounds 
should be open to students more (^ten frw social affairs? 

86. Do jTJu feel that adults in the community understand the prob- 
lems students have in finding nice places to go for fun and 
recreation? 

VI 

37. Do you feel that courtship properly carried oo is good prepara- 
tion for marriage? 

38. Do you feel the need for knowing what is right in courtship? 

39. Do you feel that adults should give young people more infor- 
mation about courtship and marriage than they do? 

40. Do you fear that you may not know how to choose the right 
person for a mate until it is too late? 

vn 

41. Do you feel that you almost never look su well dressed as others 
when you go out? 

42. Do you nearly always feet uncertain about what clothes to wear 
when you are going out? 

43. Do you feel that you should wear something different almost 
every time you go out? 

44. Do you often feel embarrassed because some students are nearly 
always overdressed? 

45. Do you feel that you do not know how to select clothes that will 
bring out your best features? 

46. Do you often feel ill at ease because you cannot dress as well 
as other people? 

47. Do you sometimes have the feeling that you are overdressed 
when you go out? 

48. Do you feel that you would have more friends if you could dress 
better? 

49. Do you feel that you are snubbed socially by some students 
because of the clothes you wear? 

VUI 

50. Do yon feel that yon have too many dam to allow you to do 
other things you would like to do? 

51. Do you feel that you must have more dates than you should in 
order to keep your place in your group of friends? 

52. Do you feel that you are usually out later than you should be 
when you are with your date? 

53. Do you sometimes feel bemd by your date because you are 
together so much? 
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G7 

Yes No 


54. Do you feel that too many things are planned by some students 
Just to get dates? 

55. Do you feel tliat students should gel together and decide upon 
a reasonable number of dates and upon the hours that should 
be kept? 

IX 

56. Do you usually feel ill at ease when you ore Introduced to new 
people? 

57. Do you often feel that you can't make conversation when you 
are Introduced to a new or girl? 

53. Do you feci lliat it is "common'* to take the initiative in meeting 
new people? 

59, Do you feel uncertain about how to introduce boys and girls 
properly? 

6(X Do ym iausl}y feel ii) al case ivhcn yoa ars inhoduced lo an 
adult? 

61. Do you feel uncertain about how lo Introduce your friends to 
adults? 


Name* 

Age— 



^WlO Is atid Who Im't. It is of ^'alue to the tcacher-counselor anti 
to Ollier guidance tvorkers to know' llic bases of pupils’ judgments of 
their peers, the characteristics tlicy commonly recognize when desig- 
nating wlio “Js” and who "isn’t” among tliclr associates. Two dc%’iccs 
are suggested, in addition to the one given in connection with the 
topic "About Getting Along 'vitli Girl and Boy Friends” by which 
tliis information may be obtained. The first is tlie "Gucss-who Test,” 
and the second is tlio "AVord-portrait Test.” 

Tlie “Guess-who Test," in llitj context used here, consists of a scries 
of paired statements, each statement embodying a single clmractcr- 
istic or trait with which persons are identified by respondents. Tlie 
test includes both desirable and undesirable characteristics. Tlic 
compTele lest .is given to pupils, fogetlicr sWlh the names of oJI 
students In a given class (freshman, sophomore, etc.) or homeroom, 
anti with irwtmct/ons to read caefr statement and name one or wore 
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persons in the class or homeroom that the statement "fits/’ Following 

are sample statements. 


GUESS \VHO*‘ 

Some people are like this "iou name them 

1. This person treats everyone wid> equal respect. 

2. This person tries to run everything. 

3. This person treats most people as if they are inferior, 

4. This person cooperates well with others. 

By completing the "Guess*who Test" in accordance with group- 
ings of trait clusters, individual trail-cluster scores may be computed. 
The means are then provided for plotting individual trait-cluster 
profiles. In computing a pupils trait-cluster score, divide the number 
of times his name is mentioned in connection svith desirable traits 
by Uie total number of times his name Is mentioned and multiply 
the quotient by 100 to get rid of decimals. This is tlie fonnula. 
Frequency of mention of desirable traits ^ 

Total number of times mentioned 

Use of this means of computmg scores tends to rule out the factor 
of popularity. For example, a popular student may receive a fre- 
quency of mention of desirable traits of 60 out of a frequency of 
total mention of 80. His desirable-traits score would then be 

= ,75 X 100 = 75 

A less popular pupil may receive a frequency of mention of desirable 
traits of 15 out of a frequency of total mention of 20. His desirable- 
traits score would then be 

= .75 X 100 » 75 


Tbe “Word-portrait Test’' is a modified "Guess-who Test” differ- 
ing in that it consists of short paragraphs paired so that one is com- 
posed of several manifestations of a desirable trait, while the other 
is composed of several manifestations of an undesirable trait. For 
example: 

Note in thij example that statemenb 1 and 3 and 2 and 4 represent two pairs. 
Each pair of statements reveals two traits, one that has high value as a desirable trait 
and one that has low valne as an undesirable trait 
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TWs person is thoughtful of others. He thinks for himself, he listens to 
others, and he is tactful when he disagrees. He can be depended upon to 
see a job through. 

This person is egotistical. He has very few if any original ideas, and 
he vsill not listen to what others have to say. He will not see a job through, 
and he blames everyone but himself for tfauigs that go wrong. 

The "Word-portrait Test" is set up and administered by the same 
procedures used tvith tlie "Guess-who Test," including the compu- 
tation of scores. Neither test shouhl be signed by pupils who com- 
plete it. Let their responses be anmiymous for best results. 
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CHAPTER 3 Family Relations Problems of Youth 


It was sha^vn in Chapter I that problems having their origin in 
home and family Ufe rank second among the sources of worry for 
youth in secondary scliool. This is not surprising when considered 
in light of the fact that there Is probably no such thing as a perfect 
home, that the range in quality is perhaps from satisfactory in most 
respects to very bad. Moreover, the home represents the hub of the 
cliilds circle of movement, from which he goes almost daily into a 
life-environment ^vhich produces experiences and therefore ways of 
thinking and bcha\'ing tliat are at best in mild confiict %vith values 
considered basic by his parents and other members of the family, 
and that may be sufficiently contradictory to result In openly hostile 
relations on the one hand or in submissiveness on tire other.^ 

In presenting tlie family-relations problems of youth, it should be 
emphasized that this category of worries should be accorded lop 
significance, even though pupils gave it a rank of second to their 
immediate social problems. Indeed, there are good reasons to believe 
that problems which stem from liome and family life give rise in turn 
to a majority of all other problems about which young people worry 
most. 

YOUTH'S FAMILY-RELATIONS PROBLEMS 
Tlie types of family-relations problems about which secondary- 
school youth worry most are presented in Figure 4, according to age 
and sex. Figure 4 reveals that family-relations worries of j^oulh are 
of sw types: (1) disagreement between child and parents on matters 

‘Pctcival M. S>tnond*, The D^namtct of Tarenl-Child Rehtlonihlpi, pp. “£L8I. 
Bureau of PubUcations, Teachers Colkge, Columbia University, New Vorb, 10-19. 
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of standards, (2) lack of understanding between parents and child, 
(3) conflicts between brothers and sisters, (4) incompatibility, 
broken home, neglect, (5) too little time wth parents, and (6) in- 


OlSAGRCeMeuT BETWEEN CHILD AND PAROJTS ON MAHER OF STAHOAROS 



ACES 


LACK OF UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN BARENTS AND CHILD 



INABIUTY TO GET AU3N6 VHTH BELATfVES 



AGES 

Fig. 4. Distribution of 3,681 references to six types of family-relations problems 
about which youth wony most, by sex (l^t); and percentage ratios of re- 
sponses of girU to boys, by age 


ability to get along with relativn. For the most part, the problems 
grotving out of family relationships are parent-child matters. 

It should be observed also that 90-plus per cent of all references 
to problems in family relations came from boys and girls from ages 
fourteen to seventeen, inclusive. It is striking that this same age 
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group composed approximately 91 per cent of the total number of 
students who contributed to the present study (see Figure 1 ). Again, 
Figure 4 indicates that more girls than boys tend to express such 
worries. In this connection, however, it should be remembered that 
52 per cent of the total number of pupils who stated their problems 
were girls. The relative difference is therefore not so great as it 
appears. 

The contents of Figure 4 are most meaningful when studied in 
terms of the nature of youth’s problems. They are described by type 
in succeeding paragraphs. 

Disagreement between Child and Parents on Matters of Standards. 
This type of family-relations problem was mentioned ^ 575 boys 
and 845 girls, for a total frequency of 3,420, to give it 6nt ranh 
among tJje several types of difficulties in the area of family relations. 
As can be seen by ref^erence to Figure 4, the percentage frequencies 
are 41 and 59 for boys and girls, respectively. The significance to 
youth of this type of problem is indicated by the fact that its fre- 
quency of mention is 58.5 per cent of the total number of family- 
relations problems. Its meaning is clearer to guidance workers and 
to teachers when studied in statements presented by students. Here 
are several examples. 

A fellmv Just can’t wear tire same suit everywhere he goes, hut my 
parents think one suit is enough. [Boy, IS] 

Tlie attitude of my parents toward ray ideas and opinions as eonceroing 
make-up, boys, and clothes is a problem to me. [Girl, 15] 

^Vllat shall I do about choosing behveen my o\vn ideas and raother’s-I 
mean about friends? [Girl, 17] 

My parents won’t let me go u-fth boys. I’m sixteen and I feel 1 should 
get to. [Girl, 10] 

Wliat can you do if you like to dance and your parents disapprove? 
[Girl. 18] 

Convincing my parents that I’m old enough to itave dates and to wear 
certain clothes is a problem for me. [Ctrl, 10] 

IVhy can't I go to certain shows when tlie titles arc very docent-sound- 
ing, but my parents don’t Uko the actor or maybe the actress? (Boy, 15] 
My parents object to a certain chib I belong to. [Boy, 15] 

My problem is wbothor 1 sboiild take my parents' adv-ice about marry- 
ing. They have old-fashioned ideas about the world today. (Cirb 16] 

My dad and mother and I don't agree on the clothes a boy needs these 
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days. They don't realize a boy needs different clothes, depending on 

where he is going. [Boy, 16] 

My parents and 1 quarrel because we do not see tlungs alike. I refer to 
what I think and to what 1 feel I should do. [Boy, 17] 

My father is never pleased with the dates I \a\-e, and he embarrasses 
me before my friends. [Girl, 16] 

My family and I can’t agree on how people my age should behave. They 
object to everything I do. [Boy, 14] 

My parents are too easy on me. [Boy, 16] 

My parents leave it to me where I go and what I do, and I don’t know 
if I’m doing right I wish I knew their standards. [Boy, 17] 

If you would like to go somewhere and your parents leave the decision 
up to you, but you would rather have their permission, should you go? 
[Girl. 14] 

One of my problems is that my mother and father don’t keep me at 
home very’ much. I mean by that, they xviU let me go where I want to 
and do nhat I want to. [Boy, 16] 

I am worried because my parents by to make me believe as they do, 
and I can’t They don't seem to th-e in the same world with me. [Boy, 17] 

From the above statements of problems by youth, it is seen that 
children and their parents disagree on matters of standards which 
inrolve dress, dating, friends, marriage, entertainment, conduct, 
basic beliefs, group illation, and control. It is evident from pupils’ 
statements that disagreements on matters of standards touch upon 
many phas« of life and Out these disa^eements take a number of 
forms. A child may know definitely his parents' standards but still 
disagree. He may have parents who are so lenient that he is not sure 
what they stand for, and so he questions— even objects to— their 
leniency. Between these circumstances, and beside them, are so 
many not so clear-cut points of difference between parents and chil- 
dren that It svould be impossible to enumerate them. 

Lack of t7nders/anding between Parents and Child. Closely re- 
lated to the type of family-relations problem just described is the 
t>’pe described here as lack of understanding between parents and 
child. This type of problem was mentioned by students 809 times. 
Bo> 3 gave it a frequency^ of 332 and girls 477 times. Youth present 
this type of problem in the following ways. 

I can’t mate everything fit into du laws my parents mate. [Boy, 15] 

I \vant to be beated sixteen instead of sir. [Boj*, 16] 
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Mother’s trj’ing to keep me a baby. (Girl, 16] 

Mother gets angry when I make messes wth model airplanes. [Boy, 14] 
There is no regularity in my bouse. Nothing is done on schedule. No 
time is allowed for the family to be logedier and talk things over. Some- 
times more than a day passes before I see members of my family. It's just 
in and out, and no one is ever interested in anything I do until I do some- 
thing wrong. Then they all seem to think there is no reason for it Ifow 
can a person do anything right under these conditions? [Girl, 15] 

Do parents honestly have trust in their tdiilciren? [Girl, 15] 

My family thinks I should make A’s in school, but I can't [Boy, 17] 
My parents don’t take me seriously when I discuss my problems. I can’t 
understand it [Girl, 17] 

I have no place to be alone to study, and my parents can’t understand 
why I don’t do well in school. [Boy, 16] 

Should a boy or girl go to his parents with his problems? I’d like to, 
but we drm’t seem to understand each olbcr. jBoy, JS] 

My parents don’t understand some of my viewpoints, and sometimes It 
seems they don’t bother to take much interest in me. I don’t undentnnd 
them. [Gill, 16] 

My mother and dad don’t seem to try to understand anybody but them- 
selves, and regardless of how human or insignificant a fault one m.iy have, 
they try to give the impression that it’s very wrong and they never do it, 
when you knoir good and well they do but you can’t say anything. 
[Girl. 16] 

My parents are a mystery to me. They arc fine, 1 suppose, but I don’t 
understand them well enough to profit much by living with them. 
[Boy, 17] 

I don’t understand why my parents take tiie attitudes they do fou'ard 
me. I try to do the right things, but I am never sure, so I make serious 
mistakes in their eyes and it worries me. [Boy, 16] 

I got along fine witli my parents when I was little, but lately we seem 
to be getting farther and farther apart. We seem to understand each other 
less and less, and I worry because borne is not the happy place it should 
be. [Boy, 16] 

My grades have fallen off since I’ve been in lu'gli school because I 
worry il the time about what is happening bchvecu my parents and me. 
We don’t understand each other. [Girl, 16J 

'Thus young people express themselves on llic lack of understand- 
ing behveen them and thefr partmls. It requires little more flian 
superfici.!! reading of these statements to see how- many j’outh and 
their parents are drifting fartlierand/arther apart at a period ujicn 
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the children need very much the sustaining influence and counsel 

of understanding fathers and mothers. 

Conflicts between Brothers and Sisters. There are frequent con- 
flicts between brothers and sisters, as shovra by Figure 4. This is 
the third-ranking type of family-relations problem listed by sec- 
ondary-school students, having a frequency of 640. Typical state- 
ments of this type of problem follow. 

My sister and I are always arguing about something, and it worries 
me because she is so snoopy and carries tales to my parents. [Boy, 17] 
My younger brother and I have trouble. He thinks he ought to do 
everything 1 do and go everywhere I go, although he is two years 
younger. [Boy, 17] 

My younger brother tries to boss me and everyone in the family. 
[Girl. 15] 

My brotlier is always telling my mother and daddy what I do and 
where I go. He goes out every night, but he thinks I shouldn’t, [Girl, 16] 
My sister wants to wear my clothes and shoes, and Tm getting tired 
of it [Girl, 14] 

My sister convinces my parents that she needs everything. I don’t get 
anydilng, and she quarrels with me all the time. [Boy, 15] 

Is it [ust Impossible for brothers and sisters to get along? [Boy, 16] 
My mother gives special privileges to my just-older brother; and her 
being very partial to him and not giving me credit for having any judg- 
ment is a problem for me. [Girl, 14] 

1 try not to be really jealous of my brother, but I can’t help noticing 
my mothers partiality to him. He b all mother talks about. [Girl, IB] 

My sister gets all the breaks, and I envy her. [Boy, 15] 

How can I keep from being jealous of my biothei? He knows it, and 
we have some arvful quarrels. [Girl, 15] 

My sister is very popular. I am noL It makes me envious of her. 
[Gill, 16] 

My brother and I come to blows sometiines. He wears my clothes with- 
out permission, and be lies to my parents. [Boy, 16] 

Aside from the fact that many conflicts between children in the 
same family derive basically from thoughtlessness, there is also the 
fact that the attitudes of parents frequently intensify the differences. 
Indeed, many sibling conflicts appear in the nature of jealousy and 
partiality, with resultant strong emotional unrest. 

Incompatibility, Broken Home, 'Neglect. Incompatibility of 
parents, the broken home, or ne^ect of family responsibilities by 
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parents form a major source of worry among youth. This type of 
problem was given by 213 boys and 234 girls as one of their chief 
worries. Here is how youth fee! about such things. 

Bitter quarrels between my father and mother interrupt my study and 
upset me in many ways. [Girl, 16] 

I get so upset I can’t do anything when my dad and mother fuss. They 
fuss too mucii. [Boy, 15] 

My mother and father do not get along, and as long as I can remember 
they ha\-e not gotten along. It's terrible. [Boy, 17] 

My mother and father quarrel so much I wonder why people get mar- 
ried. [Boy, 16] 

Dad and mother can't seem to ever agree, and I don’t seem to respect 
them as 1 did once. It frightens me. [Girl, 15] 

My sister Is ill and needs certain foods, hut she has the word “can’t” in 
her rvay because my father wastes his salary. [Girl, 15] 

1 haft; a drinking father. It costs too much money to drink, and the 
family is without things. [Boy, 14) 

My father neglects us. We could be comfortable if he did not waste h!s 
salary. [Boy, 16] 

( Father and mother we divorced. He is married to another woman, yet 
he still comes to see my motlier and is making lus present udfe unhappy. 
Is there any way I could help tvilh this problem? [Girl, 15] 

My m.ain problem is that my parents are separated, and this ahvttys 
takes my mind off what I’m doing. [Boy, 16] 

1 Iiave a problem about my family. My mother is getting a divorce and 
it’s awful. [Girl, 15] 

My mother and d.iddy have been separated for ten years. I live ^vith 
my daddy because be is financially better able to send me to school. 
I’d like to live with my mother. [Boy, 16] 

Afy father was killed about nine montlis ago, and it ^vonies me all the 
time. [Boy, 16] 

My slepfatlicr worries me because of mother. Our home is not a liappy 
one. [Girl, 16] 

My fntiicr died when I was only three years old, and since that time I 
Iiave never knowi what it is to have o father. My problem is that some 
questions which only a father can answer must remain unanswered unless^ 

J can find satisfactory answers somesvhere else. [Girl, 26] 

I haven’t got a father. I have to work to huy supplies, so I don’t have 
many friends." [Boy, 17] 

A girl iiasn’l got a cliance if her tnodier is divorced. [Girl, 16] 
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In tliese statemenls we get something of youth’s concern about 
the home when it is in the grip of tensions caused by parental 
neglect, incompatibility, and di\'orce. Not a few young people also 
feel keenly tlie loss of a parent by death, which makes a home at 
best an incomplete home. 

Too Little Time with Parents. Youth worry because they have too 
little time with their parents. This is the fifth-ranking type of family- 
relations problem, with a frequency of 195. Young people need time 
witli their parents, and they are aw’are of this need, as the following 
statements reveal. 

I don’t sec enough of my parents to feel free to talk wth them about 
my problems; therefore, I never have any advice on any problem I might 
have. [Girl, 15] 

No'er in any crisis in my life is my mother at home to hear about it 
[Girl, 16] 

My dad is so busy at one thing or another that he never has time to 
teach me the things I ought to know. [Boy, 161 
Is it impossible for parents to give their children any of their time? I 
need to be Avith my parents but they are too busy for me. [Boy, 15] 

My mother is not a^•ailablc when I really need her. She doesn’t seem 
to have time for me. [Girl, 16] 

My parents used to take me with them now and then, but they don’t 
any more. I need their help, but they never have time for me. [Boy, 14] 
My fallier and mother have never given of themseh’es to me, and I 
need their advice if only I knew them well enough to get iL IVe never 
have any time together, and 1 wonder what parents ate for. [Girl, 17] 
My brother and I are pretty much alone. Our parents are interested 
in doing everj-thing they can for other people, but we have never been 
with them enough to make conversation. We think sometimes we should 
talk things over with dad and mother, but they don’t seem to have time 
to listen, and we don’t know what to do about it. [Boy, 17] 

Youth need parents who manifest in a multitude of ways Io\'e for 
their cliildren and a w-arm interest in all their problems. They need 
parents who manage somehow to be on the job or parents, sharing 
their children’s joj’s, helping them over troublesome spots, planning 
with them, and building their futures with them. 

Inahililij to Get Afong setth Refatiucs. 'This is the sixth and last of 
the t>'pcs of family-relations problems about which youth w’ony 
most. It is perhaps unfortunate but true that an increasing number 
of children live in homes that include relatives. Grandparents, uncles. 
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aunts, and cousins are to be found variously grouped as families. 
And if not in the same home, relatives are frequently so near at hand 
that every move of the one is known by the other. These circum- 
stances worry boys and girjs. This is what they say about relatives. 

My daddy and I live with his parents. They are old, and therefore it is 
Iiard for me to have parties, and they are a little cranky, too. [Girl, 15] 
My father lias to be away from home, and 1 have to live with my grand- 
parents. It is very hard to do. [Boy, 15] 

My aunt is alw’ays trying to ’lend to my alFairs. [Boy, 15] 

My cousin and I can’t gel along together. We live together, and we 
fuss and fight a lot. We liave practically nothing in common. [Boy, 16] 
My grandmother is partial to my sisters. It often makes me feel sorry 
for myself. I want to stop this. What can I do? [Girl, 16] 

Grandmother wants to pick my friends and wants to tell me how often 
I can go out at niglit. I wonder bow long I can lake it [Girl, 16] 

We have relatives all around us. They are not satisfied unless they can 
stir up trouble. It almost ivorries the life out of me. [Boy, 17] 

My uncle lives with us. He tries to tell me what I can do and what I 
can’t do, and he Is ahvays telling my parents what they should do to 
make me a "nice" girl, [Girl, 17] 

My aunt Is a soured old maid who lives with us. She thinks the younger 
generation is going to the dogs and sa>’s so every time I have friends come 
to the house. The trouble she causes is a sin. [Boy, 16] 

Since my aunt and her ^vo kids came to live with us there is no peace 
in our home. I hate all of them and wish they would get out where they 
belong. [Boy, 13] 

For several years we have had relatives living vvith us. I gave in to 
their whims to try to have some peace in the family, but now I hardly 
have any friends. Nothing could be more unfair to children. (Girl, 19] 

Tlie nature of youth’s problems originating in the home permits 
the observation that young people of secondary-school age are 
basically concerned about those things which stir the deeper emo- 
tional currents. In nearly every case, youth's problems in home and 
family relations involve basic values— moral, social, and etliical. In 
die vast majorit)' of instances these value-conflicts are parent-child 
matters; disagreement between parents and child on matters of 
standards; lack of understanding between parents and child; incom- 
patibility of father and mother, broken homes, neglect; too little 
time with parents; conflicts between children in the family, not in- 
frequently the result of parental feelings and attitudes; and inability 
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to get along with relatives, another problem that is in many instances 

aggravated by the position taken by one or both parents. 

There are undoubtedly tiffs now and then between parents and 
cliildren in even the best-regulated homes, more perhaps than 
Punke’s study revealed.* From a study involving several thousand 
boys and girls in high school, he found that approximately one-third 
indicated some degree of conflict in their homes. The point we should 
like to stress here is that when students are free to state their most 
pressing worries, they generally do not mention such conflicts be- 
hveen themselves and their parents as who shall listen to the radio 
and when, leaving wet towels on the bathroom floor, Mary’s refusal 
to eat cabbage, and an infinitude of similar conflicts. 

In this connection one of the present authors followed up this 
study by going into several schools and talking with groups of 
students who had responded to the request for problems about 
which they worry most. Ujwn questioning them about tiffs in tlie 
family, practically everyone frankly admitted a quarrel now and 
then with parents over the use of the radio, bedtime, food, and 
similar things. The youngsters, however, were almost as one in the 
belief that they were of practically no consequence- As one boy 
put it, “Home would be a pretty dull place if you couldn’t pick a 
little scrap with the folks once in a while." 

IMPORTANCE OF FAMILY RELATIONS 

A vast amount of evidence has been brought forth in the past 
twenty-five years to support the position that the family has greater 
influence in the shaping of the character and the personality of the 
child than any other single force. Competent investigators of many 
facets of the larger problem of parent-child relations have arrived 
at essentially the same conclusions, so well typified by the following; 

There is nothing now more firmly established by the science of human 
conduct than the predominance of the family in the making of person- 
ality. Proof of the power of the home to shape the individual has accumu- 
lated from the findings of psychology, social work, psychiatry, and 
sociology . . . .* 

* H. H. Ptmke. High School Youth and Famf!/ Quarrels.’' School and Society, 
58:507-511, 1943. 

• Ernest R. Groves and Cathenne Groves, Dynamic Menial Hygiene, p. 10. SUck- 
pole and llecV, Inc-, Kew York, 19^ 
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Undoubtedly the most important single influence on character is the 
home. Consequently, it is necessary in a study of character formation to 
evaluate the moral influence of the home upon different individuals and 
different groups of individuals.* 

Recent psychological studies indicate that personality is very largely 
a product of tlie interactions between parents and child.* 

Influences of the family largely condition children's attitudes 
toward social institutions such as the church, tlie school, the play- 
ground, and the community at large.* Attitudes toward father, 
mother, brotlier, sister, love, hate, fear, control, and many others 
are formed early under tlie influence of parents, and the larger 
family altitude has considerable bearing upon the development of 
tliese altitudes in the child. TIic influence of the home profoundly 
affects cluldren’s thinking about the development of such socially 
desirable trails as sharing, honesty, respect for the views of others, 
cooperntivcQOss, settlement of differences by compromise, and dis- 
crimination in the choice of activities. It may also be added that 
family influence Izas a pronounced bearing upon matters concerning 
choice of vocation, marriage, and attitudes pertaining to the general 
welfare. 

HOW LIKE THEIR PARENTS? 

The behavior of llie child in secondary school reflects the attitudes 
and behavior of his parents, whicli he has sensed and observed 
throughout his lifetime. The phenomenon of dependence, which is 
the child's lot from birth through adolescence, is related to the need 
for security. And of all the security needs that may be felt by the 
child as he grows up, emotional security is one of the most pressing. 
For security the child turns to his parents. He is dependent upon 
them. He receives their gifts of food, clothing, toys, and other 
material things. But he observes &e spirit of the givers, and he 
senses their feeling to^vard him, no mailer how bountiful the gift. 

* Robert J. Wavfghuret and IQlda Tabs, A^okmxta Cf^racter end Personohtv, p. 4J, 
John Wiley Sc Sons, Inc., New Yoik, 1049. 

* Symonds, op. dt., p. 3. 

* An eseellent reference Is Carolyn B. Zachiy, Emolton and Conduct in AdoUseonee, 
Appleton-Cenlury-Crofts, Inc., New Yot)^ 194(i 
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He feels emotionally secure and happy or emotionally insecure and 
possessed of anxiety, depending upon how his parents feel about 
him. And no matter how hard parents try, they cannot long hide 
their feelings from their child. 

By the time the fhilr! reaches secondary school, his personality 
type can be delineated with considerable accuracy. His attitudes 
and his behavior reflect naany of the circumstances of family life— 
the feelings and behavior of his parents and his attainment of or Iiis 
struggle for emotional security. Careful study of his life history 
would no doubt reveal the truth of Symonds’s statement that “the 
essence of parent-child relations . . . lies more in how a parent feels 
than in what a parent does.” * 

It is discouraging to bear teachers in the schools frequently remark 
that Bill, or Joe, or Sue reflects his or her family backgroimd, with 
little understanding that the statement means scarcely more than 
that the family is poor, or is wealthy, or manages only a fairly decent 
standard of living. It is not the purpose here to explore the deeper 
psychic implications of such a statement. We shall, however, present 
sufficient information to provide guidance workers in the secondary 
school with bases for reasonable understarvding of what a pupil’s 
behavior usually reveals about his parents. Since study of each pupil 
as a person is basic to guidance, and since we are here primarily 
interested in parent-child relationships as sources of worry among 
students in secondary school, we shall attempt to characterize the 
one and identify the other as to type. To do this we shall draw heav- 
ily upon other sources. 

Some seven years ago the Committee on Human Development 
of the University of Chicago studied the character development of 
sixteen-year-old boys and girls in the high school in a town they 
chose to call Prairie City.* Among other things, this committee stud- 
ied the influeiice upon character development as affected by the 
quality of emotional relations wth parents. Consideration by the 
committee of the over-all personah’ty of each subject led to his 
identification according to one of five types: the self -directive per- 
son, the adaptive person, the submissive person, the defiant person, 
and the unadjusted person.* 

r Symonds, op. cit., p. xiii. 

• Havighurst and Taba, op. cil-, is a report of Uas study. 

*Jbld., pp. 124-175. 
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Haviglmrst and Taba report tiiat the scIf-dirccU'vc person is 
usually characlertzed as dependable, orderly and penistent, repu- 
table, willing to accept leadership and rosponsibilit)', and self-critical. 
Ilis standards for sclf-altainment arc lugb; be possesses a severe 
conscience and seeks gratification through personal attainment. Ills 
scliool marks are usually good; he is below the upper quartile in jxjr- 
sonal adjustment, uncertain about moral values, and generally liked 
by teachers, students, and others. 

Parents of the self-directive person probably bestow less tlwn the 
usual amount of emotional warmth upon the child, have a strong 
devotion to dogmas of the churdi, ond place accomplishment above 
self, 

Tlie adaptive person is likely to be cliaracterizcd as alxjvc as'Cragc 
In intelligence, nonaggressive, willing to adopt rather th.in think out 
character values, amenable, outgoing in personality, and attractive 
physically. lie acts with considerable self-assurance and seeks grali* 
ficalion through identification with group. 

Parents of the adaptive person can usually be clmraclen'zed by a 
great amount of afTcction for dtild, broad and tolerant moral views, 
few if any rcslricUons on child’s social participation, and lenience 
in dusciplinc. They arc of the “permissive’’ t>T>e. 

The submissive person Is usually characterized os follows: follows 
rather Uian leads, docs wliat Is csiwctctl of him for satisfaction, and 
asmids conflict. He is ignored by his peers, who neither hkc nor 
dislike him. He lacks self-confidence. Is aloof from school soei-il 
activities, is loyal to standards, has a strong sense of duly and a 
scs’orc conscience. Is docile in the presence of adults, and Is liked 
by teachers. 

Parents of the submissive child are usrrally dwracteri/ctl as rigidly 
authoritarian, display little emotional warmth toward the child. h.w r 
a strong des'olion to their social or ethnic group, and set harsh stand- 
ards for the child to meet. 

Tlic defiant person is usually cliaracterizcd liy strong dislike for 
school and readiness to say so, and an unwillingness to make iwr- 
sonal sacrifices. He is imiladjustcd socially, rpuincbome, and self- 
centered. 

The p.ircnt5 of the drE.int person are usually lacking in hne for 
the chihL inconsiderate, Inconsblent with respect to basic human 
sullies, and neglectful. 
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The unadjusted person is usually characterized as discontented, 
insecure, and frequently hostile to school, home, and community. 
He has a tendency to be negative and a poor character reputation. 
He is the object of frequent social discrimination by his peers, has 
difficulty sndi bis fanuly, and bis school achievement is below his 
ability. 

Parents of the unadjusted child are difficiJt to characterize. They 
may have some of or all the diaracteristics of other parents described 
here. They usually have limited educational backgrounds and fre- 
quenfly press the chfld to go fardier in school dian they did. They 
insist upon "doing what is right” as they see it and tend to impose 
their standards of conduct upon their child. They are most fre- 
quently in the lower income bracket Such parents may be diar- 
acterized as the acceptant-nonindulgent type, for want of a better 
characteriaaUon. 

The characterizations of pupils and parents just presented, though 
practical in the context of this book, do not by any means exhaust 
the possibilities for extension and for combinations of types. For 
example, S}'moods’s critical examinab'on of individual-case materials 
gathered by expert child-guidance v^'orkers prompted him to de- 
scribe and explain parent-child relations in terms of parental re- 
jection, parental o\'erindulgence, parental overprotectiOD, parental 
overauthority and o\’er5trictnes5, projection of parental ambition, 
parental o\‘erdepeudence, parental ambivalence, and combinations 
of parental attitudes.” A study of parental beharior by Baldwin, 
Kalhora, and Breeze res’ealed that from a relatively few basic types 
or patterns of behavior parents might well be classified by certain 
categories or combinations of types.” These authors prefer to dassi^' 
parental belmvior as actively rejeclant, nonchalantly lejectant, cas- 
ually autocratic, casually indulgent, aeceptant-indulgent, acceptant- 
casual-indulgent, acceplant-indulgeDt-democratic, and acceptant- 
democratic.” 

Let us turn our attention now to the family-relations problems of 
most concern to youth in secondary schooL Guidance workers should 

SymomJs, op. eit.. pp. 11-S3. 

>• A. L Paldwin, J. KaDwm, and F. H. Breeze. TjUetns of Patenlal Behav-tor,' 
Ttyehoheicd Monographs. VoL 5S, Not 3. 1945. 

An eiceDent summary of these is presented by Luella Cole, Fsyehalogy of Adoles- 
cence. pp fJTe-ZTS, Rmehart h Ccmp^, Inc., New York, 1948. 
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be reminded that young people's statements of these problems also 
reveal many of the same characteristics of tlieir parents as those 
described above. Moreover, a search through youth’s statements of 
tlieir family-relations worries reveals a great deal about the emo- 
tional attitudes of these boys and girls. 

As a means of showing more clearly basic parent-child relation- 
ships as they reflect in behavior, it may be said that: 


When the child is ustially like this 

1. Dependable, orderly and persist- 
ent; reputable; accepts leadenhip 
and responsibility; self-critical; 
sets high standard for self-attain- 
ment; malces good school marks; 
below upper qunrtile in personal 
adjustment; uncert-iin about moral 
values; generally liked 

2. Above average in inleliigence; 
Donaggressive; adopts rather than 
thinks out character values; amen- 
able; outgoing in personality; 
phyrically attractive; acts sviA 
considerable self-assurance; seeks 
gratification through identiheation 
with group 

S. Pollmvs raAer than leads; gains 
satbiactlon by doing what is 
expected of him; avoids conflicts 
with others; Is neither liked nor 
disliked but simply ignored by 
peers; lacks sclf-conCdcncc; avoids 
school social functions; is lo}'aI to 
Own standards; lias a strong sense 
of duty and a severe conscience; 
docile in the prcsenco of adults; 
liked by teachers 

4. lias a strong dislike for school and 
readily says SO; uncooperative; 
disliked by peers; weak in rfiar- 
acler; refuses to make personal 
sacrifices; maladjusted sodolfy; 
quarrelsome; 5elf<entcred 

5. discontented; insecure; frequently 
hostile toward scliool, home, and 


Parents are usually like this 
1. Bestow less than usual amount of 
emotional waimtli upon cliild; have 
a strong devotion to dogmas of 
church and group of assodates; 
place accompUshment nbos'e self 


2. Bestow great amount of affection 
ui>on child; h.ivc broad and tolerant 
moral views; place few if any 
restrictions on cliild's social par- 
ticipation; mild d/sclplinarijfls; 
enormously permissive 


8. Rigidly oulhoritarian; display little 
emotional warmth for child; have 
strong devotion to social and ctlmlc 
groups; set harsh standards hr 
child to meet 


4. Lack love for child; inconsiderate; 
inconsistent in terms of basic 
human values; neglectful 


5. Variable In alliludes Imvnrd child: 
have limited educational batk- 
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the child is usually like this rarents are usually like this 
community; negative; has a poor ground; narrmv moral code; imist 
character reputation; is object of upon doing right as they see right; 

frequent social discrimination by tend to impose own standards upon 

peers; has frequent difficulty with child; frequently press chUd to go 

family; achieves less in school than farther in school than they did; 

ability wanants accept but rarely indulge child 

6. Boy unusually effeminate; avoids 6. Mr^er dominates submissive 
competitive games and sports nor- father ** 
mally associated with boys; does 
things ordinarily done by girls. Girl 
unusually bojish and aggressive; 
favors and engages in activities 
ordinarily associated with boys *• 

THE SCHOOL CANT TAKE IT OR LEAXT IT 

The school has been called upon to asstune more and more re- 
sponsibilitj' for the nation's youth. It is society's agent, one to which 
millions oE young people from practically every walk of life are com- 
mitted annually with the hope that something can be done to, for, 
and wth them that will develop them into more enhghtened, more 
producti\e, better adjusted people. There we ha\’e it. Implicit in 
this statement are the responsibilities of the school. Educators may 
decT)' the circumstances which have so complicated life as to in- 
crease enormously the scope and functions of the secondary school, 
or they may accept them as the only drcumstances under which the 
school can indeed fulhll its obhgations to society, but there is really 
little choice in the matter if it is viewed intelligently. Unfortunately, 
not all the certified personnel in secondar)’ education are of the latter 
disposition. It is unfortunate, first, because this is the chief reason 
that the secondary school has lagged in its efforts to gear all its 
activities to the needs, interests, and capacities of pupils and to the 
basic needs of society. The dominant characteristic of nearly every 
seccsndary school today is its adherence to what is thought to be the 
best preparation of the yoimg for more adv’anced academic study. 

Second, there is reason to believe fliat the conflicting points of 
view represented by those w’ho resist change in practices and those 

‘*A do m i n a n t father-sobmissive mother atuatioa usually produces the reverse of 
these characteristics in fbilitrpn 
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who w’ould admit the hndings o£ res^rch as bases for needed ad- 
justments in scliool procedures are brgely responsible for llic back- 
door method by wliich many desirable activities (including guid- 
ance) liave been introduced into Uie school program. Tliis practice 
has contributed materially to the overcrowding of tlic curriculum 
and to a growing mass of potentially "related'* actitdlies tliat often 
never have a chance to establish relationships witli already existing 
activities. It is too often a case of ll>e old-line aristocratic family’s 
refusal to admit the upstart cousin and his offspring. Tlus circum- 
stance in turn has served to stiffen the resistance of mcmliers of 
tlie aristocratic, or traditionally academic, school family. They may 
be less vocal in their antipathy for (he "commoners” who moved in 
and refused to leave, hut it is feared that, if continued unchecked, 
their more subtle and refined techniques of innuendo and the oc- 
casional, "Well, they say it's tlic more progressive way of doing 
tilings," xvill prove irreparably damaging to the best interests of 
school and society. 

Third, some of tlie more dama^og results of the conflict fust 
named are stigmatization of curricula otiicr than those blessed by 
tradition; competition within the school for pupil patronage; lower- 
ing of the school's prestige in tlie community, with the inc\itablc 
result that needed financial support is witlihcld; and the shameful 
rate of turnover of lop leadership personnel, with the resulting in- 
hibition of progress on every hand. 

It is commonplace to remind school people of the importance of 
school and home relationships. Even so. It Is the thoughtful opinion 
of the authors that so long as eircumstanccs described above obtain, 
the relationship between school and many of its supporting patrons 
will at best continue to be generally one of tolerance. Indcetl, in the 
presence of world conditions uiiich ore rapidly increasing tlic com- 
plexities and tensions of life, relationships Ixjlwecn home and scIiooI 
may easily grow’ worse. But It Is not in the primarj’ interest of public 
relations that these statements arc made. Rallicr, ft is urged that 
professional personnel in secondary education quickly sense that 

. . . both liome /mkI school o»v their evohitim to tbr rmJs of ll*e 
cliild. There is no other liistorical reason for their existence. Tliey are 
uiiifctl hy the bond of common memlwrshfp; their stippjemenlary func- 
tions bind them in a Joint Venturis and nbo\’c all. tltey are logrlJjrr 
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charged \vilb a responsibility that is society’s most vital concern— the 

welfare of children.** 

Let us hasten to say that the key words in this statement are “needs 
of the child,” and that emotional needs are certainly of primary 
importance. Once the school meets these needs, the school and com- 
mimity will he as one. 

Implicit in youth’s statements of their family-relations problems 
are the needs for emotional security and for the development of 
understandings and skills that will enable them to get along better 
>vith other members of their families. In meeting these needs of 
youth, the school will by so much be playing its complete role; it 
will be helping young people to mature emotionally, thus con- 
tributing to their success and happiness as youth and to the stability 
of homes the boy^ and girls soon will be establishing themselves. 
This, no less than academic instruction, is a job for the school, and 
not one to be accepted or thrown aside. Furthermore, every person 
who takes on a function in secondary education must assume his part 
in the larger role of the school as an obligation. Each person has an 
obligation to complement and to supplement the part played by 
every other member of the staff. The teacher, for example, who 
emotionally rejects a pupil can be sure that by his act he is increas* 
log tensions and adding to the frustrations already felt by that pupil, 
and may, indeed, cause the pupil to respond negatively to other 
adults in the school whose influence might otherwise be positive. 

GETTING MORE INFORMATION 

Thus far in tlus chapter information has been given about the 
types of family-relations problems about which youth are most con- 
cerned, the importance of family-relations problems, some of the 
chief ways in wliich pupils reflect through behavior their relation- 
ships with parents, and the schools acceptance of its role of helping 
youth eliminate their famfly-relations worries. Guidance workers 
should now get information about each pupil’s family, and about the 
nature and extent of each pupil’s family-relations problems. 

Information about the Family, Information about a pupil’s family 
should be as complete and as up-to-date as possible. For guidance 

•• Frank C. Davia (ed.), Pupit Personnel Service, p. 280, Intematianal Tealbook 
Company, Soanton, Pa., 194S. 
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purposes, family data may be grouped under the following headings: 
identification of parents, education of parents, economic status, 
social-civic status, religion, racial extraction, family structure, recrea- 
tional interests, t>pe of home, healdi status, and attitudes. Presented 
below is an outline of the information needed under each of tliese 
headings. 

1. Idcntijxcation of parenis: 

Father’s name, address, and age 
Mother’s name, address, and age 

2. EducaUon of parents: 

Level of educational attainment of father 
Level of educational attainment of mother 

3. Economic status: 

Father’s occupation, place or territory in which work is done, 
and approximate income 

Mother’s occupation, place or territory in which work is done, 
and approximate income 

Occupation of other adult members of the family, place or terri- 
tory in which work Is done, and approximate incomes 

4. Sociahcioic status; 

Group aSjliaUons ^religions, social, fintenjal, cixi'e) of father and 
mother 

Status (leader, active, etc.) of father and mother in the groups 
with which they are identified 

Approximate amount of time father and mother devote to group 
activities 

5. Religion: 

Religious conviction of father (Catholicism, Protestantism, 
Judaism, etc.) 

Religious conviction of mother 

Name and address of pcrson(s) to whom father and mother go 
for religious or spiritual counsel 

6. Racial extraction: 

Racial extraction of father 
Racial extraction of mother 
Dominant language used in the home 
language used in the home oflier than English 
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7. Famihj structuTe: 

Marital status of parents (living together, separated, divorced, 
deceased, stepfather, stepmother, child orphaned and li\'ing 
with relatives) 

Number, ages, and sex of children 
Number, ages, and sex of half brothers and half sisters 
Number, ages, sex, and relationship of relatives living with 
family 

8. Recreational interests: 

Activities parents most often engage in for recreation 
Recreational activities parents and child engage in together 
Frequency nith whidi parents and child engage in recreational 
activities together 

9. Type of home: 

Size (wholly inadequate, meets minimum space requirements, 
adequate, etc.) 

Single unit, duplex, triplex, etc. 

Location (rur^ suburban, slum area, middle class, highly re* 
stricted area, etc.) 

10. Health status: 

Particular reference to physical disorders which mi^t have dam- 
aging effects upon the emotions (morale) of the family 

11. Attitudes: 

Parents’ attitudes toward one another 
Parents’ attitudes toward their children 
Parents’ attitudes on moral, social, civic, and cultural matters 
Family-relations Worries of Fupils in the School as a Whole. Guid- 
ance workers may proceed %vith considerable assurance that the types 
of family-relations worries described earlier in this chapter will gen- 
erally characterize those of their orvn pupils. Thus informed, they 
can outline plans for guidance in this area. It is evident, however, 
that steps should be taken to discover the family-relations problems 
of the local secondary-school population. It is suggested that this be 
done by means of the free-response terdmique described and out- 
lined in Chapter 2. 

Once the family-relations problems of students have been ob- 
tained, they can be classified according to type and arranged in 
order of frequency of mention by ages and sex of pupils. Guidance 
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personnel will then have in their hands information by which tliey 
can see, first, the extent of the over-all problem of family relations; 
second, the types of worries boys and girls have at different ages; 
and third, the degree of persistence of family-relations problems. 
Analysis and study of data obtained by tlie unguided, or free- 
response, technique will prove invaluable in planning guidance 
services with points of emphasfe dearly in view. 

Each FupiVs Family-rclations Worries. At the appropriate time, 
it is adsisable to ascertain the worries of each pupil which stem from 
family relations. This information is needed in order to secure bases 
for individual guidance, and can be obtained by means of an inven- 
tory of family-relations problems of the following type. 

TO STUDENTS 

It's All in the Famihj and in Nearly All Fomilks 

Worry, that is. Students in many high schools say they have family- 
relations problems. They also say they would like to kmow how to solve 
their problems. As one student wrote, “It’s too bad we kids in high school 
don’t have a chance to discuss our family worries so wo can learn how to 
get along better with our famUies. It seems to me this is more important 
th.in a Jot of things we do around school." That makes sense, doesn’t it? 

The kinds of family worries young people generally have are listed 
below. Please read them. When you gel to one that worries you also, put 
a check mark like this V before it When you have gone through the 
entire list and cliecked the things that worry you, place your name in 
the space provided on the last page and turn the whole thing in. Your 
problems will be held in strict confidence, and you will be given help 
when you want it. 


1. My parents and I can’t seem to agree on what 1 should wear. 

2. My parents insist upon selecting most of my clothes. I’d like to select my 
osvii clothes. 

3. My parents and 1 can’t agree on the ways boys and girls my age should 
behave. 

4. 1 frequently quarrel svith my parents because they don’t like the crowd 
I go around with. 

5. I worry because my parents want to choose my friends. 

6. My parents object to my having dates, and that’s a worry. 
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7. My parents often embarrass me in front of my friends. 

8. I worrj’ because my parents have So many old-fasbioned ideas that I dont 
know whether or not to tabe their advice. 

9. My parents let me go out too often, and I wonder if it is right. I often 
feel I’d be better off if I didn’t go. 

10. My parents are too easy on me. If they would say “No” to me more often, 
I’d respect them more. 

II 

11. 1 worry because 1 can’t seem to make everything fit into the laws my 
parents lay down. 

12. I worry because my parents don’t seem interested in anything I do until I 
do something they think is wrong. 

13. I worry because my parents treat me as If 1 were a small child. 

14. My parents don’t trust me as they should. This svorries me. 

13. My parents act as if they don’t want to understand some of my ideas. They 
don’t like them, and that's that. 

18. My mother and father try to leave the impression that some of my faults 
are very bad and that they never do %vrong. This worries me. 
lU 

17. My younger brother and 1 quarrel a lot because be wants to go every- 
where I go. 

18. My younger sister and I qisairel a lot because she wants to go everywhere 
1 go. 

19. My brother always checks up on me and tells my parents where I go and 
what 1 do. 

20. My sister always checks up on me and tells my parents where I go and 
what I do. 

21. My brother wears my clothes wrilhout my permission, and it makes me 
angry. 

22. My sister wean my clothes without my permission, and it makes me angry. 

23. 1 am jealous of ray brother because he is more popular than 1. 

24. I am jealous of my sister because she is more popular than 1. 

25. I worry because my parents are partial to my brother. 

26. I worry because my parents are partial to my sister. 

27. My father and mother nearly alwrays lake different sides when we quarrel, 
and it worries me. 

28. 1 worry because it seems that brothers and sisters just can’t get along 
together mthouf having bitter quaireb. 

IV 

29. My father and mother don't get along well with one another. 

30. My father and mother quarrel so much I often wonder why people get 
married. 

31. One of my problems is that my parents are divorced. 
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32. I am worried because my parents talk about getting a divorce. 

33. I have a stepparent, and our hcose is not a happy one. 

34. I have only one living parent, and I wony b^ause I need the ad\ice of 
both father and mother. 

35. Spending money in useless svays forces my family to do without many 
necessary tilings. 

V 

36. I worry because 1 don’t see enougii of my parents to feel free to talk things 
over with them. 

37. Neither of my parents is ever available when 1 need help, and it wor- 
ries me. 

38. I am worried because it seems impossible for my parents to give me any 
of their lime. 

VI 

39. Living witli relatives is a problem for me. 

40. I have trouble with my cousin. 

41. My grandparents arc always trying to tell me what to do. 

42. 1 am unhappy because what I do doesn’t please my relatives, and they 
think I’m bad. 

If you have other types of family worries, list them below. 

Name . — — _ ■ 

It should be observed that Itoman oumerals 1, 11, III, etc., divide 
t!ie preceding inventory so that the probJems under each parallel the 
types of family-relations problems described in Figure 4. 

AND MORE SUGGESTIONS 

Having established the family-relations problems of pupils in the 
school, guidance workers may proceed with guidance activities that 
are designed to help boys and girls solve their problems. The sug- 
gestions appearing in paragraphs to follow should be helpful. They 
are not exhaustive, but they are appropriate, and use of them will 
give rise to many other helpful devices. 

It should be noted that the suggestions appearing in this section 
are made in relation to problems as they appear in Figure 4, but they 
need not necessarily be followed in the same order. Rather, guidance 
personnel, especially teacher-counselors, should use the suggestions 
that are appropriate to the problem under consideration at a given 
time. 
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The Question oj Standards. Boys and girls in sccondar>' school 
have disagreements wth their parents on matters of standards. Hav- 
ing stated their problems of this type, they wall be responsive to 
questions and activities that they may discuss and engage in that 
will provide them information and svays of thinking throu^ their 
difficulties. The following are suggested. 

1. Hmv have standards of dress changed in the past twenty-five years? 

2. IVhat differences are there in the ways boys and girls of high-sebool 
age dressed a generation ago and now? 

3. What forces operate to bring about changes in peoples ways of 
dressing? 

4. ^Vbat forces operate in this community to make demands for oc- 
casional dress for boys? For girls? 

5. What are the fundamental considerations in planning ones ward- 
robe? 

6. In what ways may economies be effected and stiff permit one to be 
sensibly dressed? 

7. In what ways may an entire family be concerned with problems of 
clothing? 

6. 'What should be the attitude of parent regarding the matter of cloth- 
ing? ^Vhat should be the attitude of children? 

9. Consider ways by which parents and children may come to pleasant 
agreements on matters of dothiog. What is the role of parents? What is 
the child's role? 

10. May we assume that as children grow older they need more clothes? 

11. Suppose there are boys and girls in the same family. Consider the 
factors in determining the amount and lands of clothes needed by each. 

12. WTiat seem to be the best methods of arriving at decisions on 
matters of standards for the various members of the family? Consider the 
needs of each member of the family when discussing these factors and 
methods. 

13. With what attitudes do members of the family ordinarily present 
their respective sides to questions regarding such standards as dress, 
entertainment, choice of friends, and money? Are such questions usually 
settled by compTomise, or does one member of the family usually win at 
the expense of the others? 

14. Consider and discuss the factors which generally determine stand- 
ards of behavior and of living in the family. 

15. ^\^t are the advantages of sitting down as a family group and 
discussing the famjy budget as it applies to the entire family? Consider 
wa>'5 by which young people may encourage or discourage this practice. 
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16. What consideration should dilldren have in the selection of friends? 
To what extent should high-school boys and girls consider their parents 
when the selection of friends is involved? 

17. What are parents’ chief concerns regarding their children’s friends? 

18. What criteria should he considered in the choice of friends and 
associates? Consider the advantages of discussing these points with one’s 
parents. 

19. In what ways are parents responsible for their children? 

20. Is it necessary for youth to select the activities they engage in with 
care? Why? 

21. Why are parents sometimes hesitant to tell a son or a daughter of 
high-school age he or she can or cannot do certain things? 

22. ^Vho is generally more likely to take the longer view when diffi- 
culties arise or when plans concerning members of the family are being 
made, parents or boys and girls of high-school age? 

23. Students sometiroes do things against their parents’ will and 
against their own better judgment Becall such occasions svith the fol- 
lowing questions in mind: How did I feel about my acts? SVhat caused 
me to feel tlie way I did? 

24. Perhaps some of you have had your parents’ consent to do certain 
tilings which you felt l.'iter you stiould not have done. Consider this also. 
Look back upon such occasions thoughtfully for whal it is worth to you. 

25. How may young people in secondary school be fairly sure that 
their parents are “too easy with them"? 

Students should be helped to understand that It is worth while to 
work systematically for pleasant relationships in the family. They are 
by no means too immature for the most part to realize that they have 
some obligations as members of the family. The following question 
may be considered with good results. 

28. ^Vhat may young people do to further cooperation and understand- 
ing between themselves and their parents? 

Counselors will likely discover that some pupils need to be brought 
face to face with the process of self-analysis. \Vhen it is appropriate 
to do so, suggest to pupils (and this is an individual matter) tliat 
they think through tfie ibUowiag: 

1. In what specific ways do my parents and I differ with respect to 
standards? 

2. Which of these differences wony me most? Why? 

3. Am I able to talk frankly with my patents about our differences with- 
out losing my temper? 
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4. Is it possible for me to lose my temper and still be reasonable? 

5. Do I generally take into account the possible fact that my parents 
are more interested in me than they sometimes seem to be? 

6. Do I recognize the fact that my parents were also my age at one 
time and that they may know more about some of my problems than 
they seem to know? 

7. Do 1 act my age around my parents, or do 1 frequently act quite 
dependent upon them so that they will not expect much of me? 

8. Do I frequently kid myself by saying to myself that this or that 
does or does not matter when I am pretty sure I am arguing against my 
o\vn better judgment? 

9. Am 1 really honest with my parents? 

10. Am I willing, even if I don't succeed at first, to try my best to sit 
dmvn with my parents and talk through our differences? 

It may be profitable also to suggest to certain pupils that they keep 
a pei3onal diary and call it “Living with My Family." In this diary 
they may keep notes in answer to questions such as those above. 
They may also \vrite dowTi suggestions made by their counselor, as 
well as the results of those suggestions. This practice will help pupils 
to see that It is not wise always to trust their memory. 

Lack of Understanding. It has been shown that family-relations 
problems frequently occur as a result of lack of understanding be- 
tween parents and their children. There follow some suggestions for 
helping youth solve this type of problem. 

1. The guide may point out to his group that many young people 
in secondary school worry about lack of understanding between 
themselves and their parents. Some examples of problems may well 
be given to illustrate this statement. The following question may 
then be raised: IVbat seem to be the reasons for such misunder- 
standings? 

2. ^^any students in high school do not feel free to discuss their 
personal problems \vith their parents. \Vhy is this? 

3. IVhat should be the relationships between parent and their 
children who are in high school? After some discussion of this ques- 
tion, suggest that each student write down what he believes to be 
the kinds of relationships most desirable. Students should not sign 
their papers. 

Develop a list of desirable relationships which may be given to 
students for further discussion. This question ^viIl then be appro- 
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priate: \Vhat can young people in high school do to promote such 
relationships or to help bring about such relationships where they 
do not exist? 

4. Why do youth sometimes feel that their parents do not under- 
stand them? 

htay it also be assumed that parents sometimes feel that theij are 
not understood by their children? 

5. \Vhat are some of the conditions under whicli parents often 
have to work that tend to take their attention away from their 
children? 

Does this necessarily mean that parents’ interest in, and love for, 
tlieir children decreases? 

How may such conditions lead to misunderstandings between 
parents and children? 

C, What obligations do parents have to their children? What obli- 
gations do young people la high school have as members of the 
family? 

7. What plans may be svorked out by which both parents and 
children may be brought together as partners in the business of 
living together as a family? 

8, ^Vhat would be the advantages to both parents and children if 
each did his share in establishing and maintaining relationships 
based upon thorough and frank understanding? 

Healizing that pupils may desire to think through their own per- 
sonal problems tliat stem from lack of undentandiag between them- 
selves and their parents, and that some of them will no doubt be 
seeking individual counsel, suggest to them that in their “Living 
witli h!y Family” diary they record such questions and ideas as the 
following: 

1. List a few reasons why you believe that you and your parents do 
not understand one another. Do these reasons seem to you to be good 
reasons? IVhy? Be sure your reasoDs are fair to both sides. 

2. Consider one of the reasons listed under (1) above and ask your- 
self this question: What could 1 haw done, what might I do, to prevent 
such a misunderstanding? 

3. Do I always really try to understand my parents? 

4. Have my parents ever deceived me? Think this question through 
carefully. 
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5. Do I always “come clean’ wifli my parents? If not, write down an 
example or two arid study your own reasons carefully. Was it worth the 
price to fool them? 

6. ^Vhen you have the feeling that your parents do not understand you, 
or when you believe that you do not understand your parents, go to them 
and ask them to discuss the matter with you. If they are not able to meet 
your request immediately, ask them to set aside a little time in the near 
future when it is convenient for them. Then come straight to the point 
in as composed a way as you can. Your parents \vill likely appreciate 
your display of judgment more than you realize. They may see you then 
as a maturing young person with intelligence and poise rather than as a 
child who has been outgrowing clothes. Upon finishing your discussion 
with your parents, assure them that you appreciate their time and their 
suggestions. Assure them also that you would like them to ask you to talk 
things through at any time they feel they do not understand you. 

Answer such questions as the foUmving after your talks with your 
parents: 

a. Do I understand better bow my parents feel about me and my 
problems? 

b. From the information I got by talking with my parents, ate they 
justified in their ways of looking at my problems? Am I justified in my 
ways of looVdng at my patents’ problems? 

c. Do my parents and I seem to understand each other better, now 
that we have talked things thiou^? 

Brother-Sister Conflicts. Conflicts behveen siblings are not un- 
common. Some, of course, are more serious than others. Intense 
rivalry and jealousy are evidence of the more serious conflicts be- 
hveen children in the same family and may have serious conse- 
quences. ^Vhe^eas rivalry and jealousy frequently result in open 
hostility among children, adolescent siblings usually show their 
feelings in other ways. They tend to avoid doing things together; 
one may show suppressed hostility for the other by sarcastic remarks 
made in the presence of others; or one may establish identity with 
groups which have refused to accept the other or with which the 
second does not care to associate because be feels they are unworthy 
of his and lus brother s or sister s association. 

Having studied family-relations problems of youth in the school 
as suggested in preceding pages, guidance workers will have before 
them the nature and extent of sibling conflicts among their pupils. 
This information rvill in turn give direction for guidance activities 
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which are designed to help pupils witli this tjpe of problem. The 
following suggestions are made, however, with considerable assur- 
ance that they ^vlll prove helpful. In any event, teacher-counselors 
and other guidance personnel should realize the importance of keep- 
ing discussions of some of the issues on a strictly impersonal basis. 
Tensions resulting from sibliog conflicts may otherwise cause emo- 
tional outbursts that may spoil an other%vise profitable set of experi- 
ences. Youth in a guidance situation should never be placed on tlie 
defensive. 

Problems and Issues in sibUng relationships may well be thought 
through in terms of questions and activities such as the folJosving; 

1. ^Vhat should characterize the relationships behveen brothers of 
high-school age? 

2. ^Vhat should characterize the relationships between sisters of high- 
school age? 

а. What should characterize the relatioDships behveen brother and 
sister of high-school age? 

4. 'tVhat effects does difference in age ordinarily have upon relation- 
ships behveen brothers? Between sisters? Behveen brother and sister? 

5. What do boys usually do for entertainment behveen the ages of, 
say, fourteen and eighteen? What are the things that girls in the same 

' age bracket usually do? 

б. How may differences in standards of entertainment at different 
ages give rise to conflicts behveen children of high-school age in the same 
family? 

7. How may differences in other standards cause boys and girls of high- 
school age to have conflicts with brothers and sisters? 

8. Do young people of high-school age have obligations to their broth- 
ers or sisters who are near their ages? What effects ^vould age have on 
such matters? 

9. What are some of the effects likely to result from constant and 
serious disagreement between young people in the same family? 

10. In what ways may young people in the same family work out some 
of their disagreements agreeably? Discuss the merits of these suggestions. 

11. What is jealousy? 

12. How may one reco^ize a jealous person? 

13. From your viewpoint, what are the diief causes of jealousy? 

14. Do you know of causes of jealousy tliat are not worth the worry? 
Consider these causes. \Vhy do people become emotional about them? 

15. Do you know of anything that one should be jealous of? Consider 
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the suggestions made, hlay one be jealous of something without being 

emotionally upset? ^Vhat, for example? 

16. ^Vhy are people sometimes jealous of other members of the family? 
(The guidance person should expect to hear partiality given as one of 
the reasons. Be prepared to handle the situation with aplomb.) 

17. Is it easy or difficult to detect eWdences of partiality? (The guid- 
ance person should be able to direct consideration of this question with 
a high degree of objectivity.) 

15. Do you know of patents who seem to favor one child over another? 
Think carefully and see if you can understand why parents seem to show 
partiality. What are the characteristics of the cliildren involved? 

19. VVhen one seems to be losing favor with his parents or friends, is 
it wise to ask himself the question: How could my behavior be the cause 
of other people’s attitudes toward me? 

20. When conilicts arise as a result of jealousy and partiality, how may 
the persons concerned go about correcting the difficulty? 

21. What do you think of the attitude of those who sometimes say, 
"I’ll go halfway, but not a bit more?" 

22. You have probably heard people say, “I can forgive but never 
forget." IVhat do you think about this? 

23. Is a grudge ever worth bolding? tVby or why not? 

There follow a few self-study activities that may be suggested to 
students for inclusion in their “Living with My Family" diary. 

1. List the most annoying difficulties you have with your brother or 
sister. 

2. Take one of the problems, study it, and try to determine reasons for 
its occurrence. Write the reasoos, being certain you are aware that there 
are Uvo sides to the question. 

3. Consider the difference In your age and that of your brother or 
sister. Find out what such a difference may make in the ways young 
people think and act. Ask your coimselor to help you find information 
about growing up. Write down a few of the most important points you 
discover. 

Discuss these points with your counselor and parents if you can. 

4. When disagreemcDts occur behveen you and your brother or sister, 
try to arrange a convenient time and place to discuss your problems. 
Remember, it may be just as much a problem for your brother or sister 
as it is for you. Make it a pleasant discussion, even if you appear to be 
yielding more than your share. Do not make just one attempt and give 
up. Discuss your problems many times over, always remembering that a 
difference in age may have a great deal to do svidi the blinking and be- 
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liavior of your brother or sister. You might like to keep a record of your 
talks with your brother or sister. Here is one way you can do this: 

a. My talk with my brother or sister on (date) was 

okay , not okay (chedc which). Heason: 

b. My talk with my brother or sister on (date) was 

okay , not okay (check which), but I noticed this about 

him or her that I did not know before: 

5. Do I arrange my program of entertainment to fit into the plans 

of my brother or sister? Should I? Why or why 

not? 

6. If you are older than your brother or sister, suggest that he or she 
go out with you occasionally. On such occasions be attentive and show 
liim or her a good time. You ha\e no idea bow delightful it may be for 
a younger brother or sister to have the attention of an older brother or 
sister. Permit your younger brother or sister to ask questions. After all, 
you are older and more experienced; and j^itr younger brother or sister 
may need your information. Then jot down a few points in ans%ver to the 
qttestion: How am I doing sWth my younger brother or sister? 

7. If you are younger than your brother or sister, ask him or her if you 
may go out together now and then. Say frankly that you prefer to have 
him or her “show you around" than someone else, that you would like to 
learn from your brother or sister. But remember this: You should not be 
persistent, and you should not be peeved if your older brother or sister 
refuses to take you along each time you want to go. After going out with 
your older brother or sister, jot down a few points in answer to the 
question: Hmv am I doing with my brother or sister? 

Be sure to thank your brother or sister for the opportunity to be out 
together. It is important to be courteous. 

Bad Jlclalions between Farenls; Broken Home; "Neglect. In some 
homes parents are incompatible, some homes are broken, in still 
others the improvident or wasteful nature of one or both parents is 
a cause of worry among boys and girk. In any case, these are ver>’ 
personal matters calling for emphasis upon individual guidance and 
counseling in the majority of instances. The suggestions made in 
connection with this three-pronged fype of family-relations problem 
are designed to advance all phases of counseling and guidance. 

Group consideration of husband-wife attitudes is important. Some- 
times tWs is carried on in conneediem witli a couise of instruction in 
family relations. In other instances, the homeroom, under the direc- 
tion of a competent teacher-counselor, is given over to study of 
family relations. We hold no brief for one or the other. Our concern 
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is Uiat something be done to help young people face with as inuch 
information and intelligence as possible the situations %vith which 
they are now confronted, thus preparing them for the responsibilities 
they soon will find it necessary to assume as husbands and wives. 
Perhaps the most important contribution the school can make is that 
of helping youth develop a system of values and ways of tliinking 
about the home and the family and their inherent worth in terms of 
human happiness and welfare. This implies helping youth to achieve 
a degree of emotional maturity required of successful homemakers. 
Such questions as these may be considered; 

1. ^^'hat factors underlie the development of the family ideal? 

2. Why is the family important? 

3. In terms of human relationships, what are some goals toward 
which husbands and wives should work? \lTiat is the husband s role? 
What is the wife’s role? 

4. Consider the status of the family consisting only of husband 
and ^viie. Contrast this family with the family consisting of parents 
and children. Contrast these tsvo families in as many ways as 
possible. 

5. Do children increase or lessen the possibility of friction be* 
tween husband and svife? IVliy? 

6. Consider wath youth some of the more basic reasons for in- 
compatibility between husbands and Avives. Properly informed, the 
counselor can present these, together with some of the effects upon 
children, in a most helpful manner. 

7. Consider wth students this question : In what ways may young 
people of high-school age increase or lessen possibilities for friction 
between parents? 

There are boys and girls in nearly every secondary school whose 
homes are broken either by death or by separation of their parents. 
Irrespective of the causes, youngsters in broken homes often feel 
depressed. They miss the contact with the missing parent. The 
orphaned child understands that death has taken its toll. The youth 
whose parents are living apart is frequency imable to understand his 
pli^t so well. He is sometinies the object of ridicule. In other in- 
stances he may be snubbed socially because his parents have failed 
matrimonially. In any case, it is not infrequent that a child from a 
broken home shows both disappointment and resentment. The con- 
ditions at home which bring about his difficulties are serious enough. 
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Still worse may be forces outside the home— sometimes in the school— 
which tend to magnify the tonncnt already kno%vn by the person 
involved. 

Good judgment suggests that to penalize certain youth because of 
circumstances for which they were not responsible, and about wliich 
tliey can do little or nothing, is to place a sorry value upon human 
personality. Boys and girls from broken homes are cases in point. 
Guidance personnel should therefore recognize that youth’s prob- 
lems bom of broken homes do not lend themselves well to group 
consideration, first, because such problems are so intimate that 
group study of them would be likely to persecute certain pupils, 
and second, because there can be no common feeling between the 
majority and the relatively few who represent broken homes. Thus 
it may be seen tliat in tlie case of the child from a broken home, the 
guidance worker has a personal problem to deal with that must 
be treated impersonally at first. The following procedures are sug- 
gested for situations of this kind: 

1. Get acquainted with tlie child. Study his records, his interests, 
and his likes and dislikes, observe his behavior in as many situations 
os possible, and know some of his problems. 

2. Cultivate his friendship and merit Ids confidence. This may be 
done by showing a warm, friendly altitude toward him and by treat- 
ing him u-ith genuine respect at all limes. 

S. Make it convenient to let the pupil know Jiow much you ap- 
preciate him. Compliment him when he does well and encourage 
him when he does not do so well. Offer assistance with a degree of 
sincerity that will cause him to ask for guidance. 

4. Discover the pupils strong points and assist in providing op- 
portimilies for him to demonstrate his abilities in a variety of w'ays. 
This will help the pupil to discover his o\vn best qualities and at tlie 
same time cause other pupils to regard him in light of his better 
traits. 

5. Help the pupil to find his place among his peers. Approval by 
his fellows will help Idm to solve many of bis problems. 

Some students in high school feel that lliey are victims of the 
worst sort of neglect because parents who earn enough to keep them 
In fair comfort squander their earnings. Still other pupils come from 
families whose incomes are too low to permit a decent standard of 
living. These youtli, because of die circumstances under which they 
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live, are often in conflict with society and its institutions, including 

die school. Let us briefly explain tliis statement. 

That there are different economic-social-cultural strata in our 
society there seems little room for doubt. This does not mean that 
there are fixed differentiations, with no possibility for a person to 
cross over from one stratum to another. Indeed, America’s vast 
public-school system is an outgrowth of the ideal that the avenues 
of progress should be open for every individual, avenues by 
which the individual may develop his capacities for a richer, more 
productive life. There is evidence to show, however, that for a pupil 
to cross over from a social stratum which is characterized by poverty, 
by lack of respect for the property of others, and by moral values 
and conduct which are different from those which characterize the 
next higher stratum on die economic-social-cultural scale, he must 
adopt die ways of the latter. It is an interesting phenomenon that in 
most secondary schools pupils may be found representing nearly 
ever)' stratum of society in the community.*’ Interesting also is what 
appears to be a fact that fn these same schools the culture pattern 
is dominantly middle class. As Havighurst and Taba ** write; 

The moral standards of the adolescent peer culture are largely middle- 
class standards set by the high school, which is, in turn, run by people 
with middle-class values. The teachers arc nearly ail middle-class people 
and so are the parents who ate most active in school affairs .... The 
dominant adolescent group in the high school is composed mainly of 
middle-class girls and boys. 

In any event, the dominant standards in most secondary schools are 
not set by adolescents representing the lowest level of the economic- 
social-cultural scale for the whole community. The plight of the 
youngster at the lower end of the social-cultural bracket may be 
shown by taking the case of Red. 

Red’s father is a semiskilled workman. He works most of the time, 
but he is not able to iirovide his family of sLx more than a bare 
living. Red’s mother is hard put to "keep this shack halfway clean 
and a little something fixed for the children to eat when they come 
in, and sometimes they don’t." She added further that “It’s heart- 
breaking that the kids don’t have decent clothes and lunch money." 

>» Exceptions are to be found particnhil)' to large cities, where some schools are 
populated exclusively by children from slum areas. 

Op. cit., p. 38. 
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Red s parents “tr>' to do right” by the children. Tliey “don’t have 
mucli to do with tlie church any more,” but they still fear a mathful 
God, and they bring tin's math down upon the children at the least 
provocation. Discipline is liarsli in Red's home, and harsh discipline 
meted out by such people is frcriuently inconsistent as to purpose. 
The results, of course, are bad. For example, Red said, “My gosh, 
you just can’t take it. I started lying about where I got things and 
what I had been doing to try to keep from taking beatings. I never 
have liked it, though. It’s not right." Red was fifteen at the lime. 

As may be expected, Red’s parents express!)’ believe that “you 
Ought to tell the truth no matter how bad it hurts.” Pressed a little, 
however, they admitted that they falsified "now and then when 
Some of the do-gooders who have everything come poking around. 
Take Old Man X. Ife bleats about the needy, and he gets his name 
in llie paper about helping the poor, but be ain’t kidding anybody 
but himself. Tim only u’ay you can get anj’tliing out of him and his 
kind Is to take it. That’s what ifictj do.” An eye for an eye, perhaps? 

^Vhat about school? Red’s mother said, “Well, we’ve struggled to 
keep tlie kids in school. But Bed, the oldest, is getting mighty dis- 
satisfied. He ouglit to be learning something that will help him make 
a living, but him and his father say he’s not getting it up there. A 
little shop, I think, but not much. We’ve about decided to let him 
quit school soon as he can Nvilhout having the law after him. At least 
that’s what his dad thinks he should do. But I don’t know wliat the 
child would do. He couldn’t make a Jiving, and he’d go to the dogs. 
It’s funny that the school svon’l let him quit without hounding him 
and us to death. Still and all they don’t act like they care much 
whether he’s there or not, the way he’s treated. It’s the money he 
brings in from the state, I guess. I hear that the state pays the school, 

I don’t know how much, for each kid as long as he goes to school.” 

Red has above-average intelligence. His record in elementary 
school was satisfactory. He was known by his teachers as a “good 
cliild.” Since entering high scliool. Red says, “My attitude has 
changed. I liked scliool aD right before comiDg up Jiere. Liked the 
kids and the teachers. They were okay. But I don’t know. Some- 
thing’s happened to me. I can’t figure it out. Kids I played with a 
couple of years ago don’t want to be around me any more, except 
tlie kids like me who don’t have anything much. Sure, I go around 
with them. What else can I do? You just can’t go around by your- 
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self all the time. But it’s no good. They know it, too, most of them. 

But there is nothing else to do." 

Red was asked about school functions— dances, parties, clubs, 
athletics, and otlier activities. He thought a moment and answered, 
‘TVell, the boys in our crowd maybe get a little better break than 
the girls, that is, if they are athletes. Me, I’m not. Not big enough. 
But take Bill. He's a good football player, gonna be a dandy. Gets 
his name in the paper. The lads all cheer for him at rallies, but they 
don’t care a hoot about him. He has the same friends I have. If we 
go to a school party, we stand around or dance with the kids we’re 
with all the time anyway. If we join a club, we don’t have anything 
to do with it. We don’t get in a play, except when a whole crowd 
of Idds are needed to rush out on the stage and make noise for a 
minute or two. Most of us don’t go for that." 

Obviously Red and his counterparts were Us’ing on the fringe of 
a dominant peer culture in the school, and they were not accepted 
by the dominant group for rather obvious reasons. But for the work 
of a counselor, Red and his friends might have become statistics on 
the school’s records and very real youth problems for community 
officials outside the school. Some of the things this counselor did 
and worked to achieve may well be recommended to others as guid- 
ance services for a particular group of youth. His attitude and 
activities included the following: 

1. Thorough study and analysis was made of the home and com- 
munity environment of each pupil in the lower income bracket. 

2 . Each pupil’s school record was brought up to date and made 
usable, including the results of tests ranging in type from person- 
ality and social adjustment to those of the standard achievement 
variety. 

3. Adjustments in pupils’ school subjects were effected, and extra- 
class activities were designed to meet the needs of these young 
people. 

4. Community forces were contacted and organized to provide 
part-time work for needy boys and ^rls. It was felt that these young 
people had skills that were needed in the shops and businesses in 
the community, and that diey needed the feeling of dignity which 
the performance of a useful task provides. Furthermore, once each 
month a school edition of "Who’s Who in Business" was published. 
In each edition appeared pictures of three boys and three' girls. 
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Famihj Relolioia Tmblemi of youth 
togclher with a description of their work, comments by their em- 
ployers, advancements earned, and similar information. Employers 
and the local press financed this project. 

Guidance workers can safely assume that the majority of youth 
from low-income homes need most the feeling that they are accepted 
as people of worth and the opportunity to work toward goals which, 
when acliievcd, will better their lot in life. One of thc' major func- 
tions of guidance is that of proxiding opportunities for them to 
achiex’o worth-while goals that arc immediately achievable. They 
need the feeling of success. 

No Time for Children. As was showm by presentation of youth's 
family-relations problems in thc fint part of this chapter, some of 
them worry because tlicy have too little time with their parents. 
Numerically, this tj’pe of problem does not appear on the surface to 
be of major consequence. But Wewed in light of its total relationship 
to the over-all problem of the family and its influence upon the life 
of the child, thc problem takes on significance. 

Consideration of other asitects of thc general problem of family 
relations xvill lead naturally to the question of time for parent-child 
relationships. The gviidance worker m.iy then suggest that some 
youth are knovxo to worry Iwrcause they hax-e so little time with their 
parents. lie may also present some of the cxidence tliat points to the 
desirability of companionship betxx’ccn parents and their cliildren. 
Questions and suggestions such as those tliat follow may be consid- 
ered advantageously. 

1. Suggest that each pupil determine the average amount of time 
members of his family xvork each xveek. 

2. How much time is spent by members of the family in doing 
the things which are ordinarily incidental to maintaining a home 
but for xvliich there is no salary? 

3. How much time eacli xveek is left for recreation and for leisure, 
after work and other necessary activities are completed? 

4* Most families conform to a routine pattern of lix’ing. Are activi- 
ties of the family geared so that parents and children may be 
together, say, for an evening? Consider xvith students the possi- 
bihties for such an arrangement 

5. Find out how often youth and their parents do things together 
just for fun. Discover the lands of activities pupils and their parents 
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share in for pleasme. Discuss the advantages of spending some of 

one’s leisure time with parents. 

6. Determine the extent to whidi pupils suggest to parents that 
they do things together. If pupils seldom or never take the initiative 
and ask parents to do thin gs with them, try to find out why they 
do not. 

7. Raise this question with pupils: Do you think it possible that 
fathers and mothers sometimes hesitate to suggest doing things with 
flieir high-school hoys and girls for fear they will be refused? 

8. Permit students to discuss this statement: It is flattering to most 
parents to have their teen-age son or daughter ask them to share 
their leisure time. 

Problem Pelatices. The conditions under which some children live 
often disclose a variety of family combinations. Among the problems 
of youth, therefore, which grmv out of family relationships, there are 
instances where family life must be considered in a broader sense 
than the immediate group of father, mother, and child or children. 
In more instances than is often realized, the family also includes one 
or both grandparents, in-laws, cousins, aunts, and uncles. Again, 
there may be steprelatioDS: parents, brothers, and sisters. Not infre- 
quently are to be found pupils who live with relatives and who have 
little or no opportunity really to know their parents even if they are 
living. 

Guidance persoimel should give close attention to family structure 
when studying pupil personnel. It is often necessary for them to go 
beyond the ordinary information obtained from pupils when they 
register in the school to determine the structure of the family. Pupils 
will not always record all the details regarding people in their house- 
hold, even when information blanks call for them. 

Students who have problems that stem from conflicts with rela- 
tives will usually reveal these difficulties when given the opportunity 
to do so. They should be analyzed carefully with the view of deter- 
mining sources of tension. Such study and analysis will likely show, 
first, that pupils who have problems because of their relationships 
uith relatives usually come from homes in the lower income bracket; 
second, that they are not socially well adjusted; and third, that they 
need the s>’mpatheUc understanding of adult school persoimel. Sug- 
gestions about guidance made in connection with other types of 
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family-relations problems of youdi will to some extent, of course, 
prove effective in this connection. But most of all, yoxmg people need 
individual counsel and guidance by adults who understand their 
problems and are genuinely interested in them as individual per- 
sonalities. Personnel workers should strive to meet this need of 
pupils. 

It is suggested finally, in connection with the larger problem of 
family relations, that guidance people recognize tliat some parents 
are incapable by reason of ability or of character, or both, of pro- 
viding their children witli emotional security. The factor of eco- 
nomics may or may not be present in such cases. In any event, the 
school is obL'gated to provide an environment that meets in as large 
measure as possible the emotional needs of pupils which are not met 
in the home. 
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CMAPTER 4 Prohlems in the Use of Time 


Pupils’ problems in the use of time are closely related to those 
described in the two preceding chapters. Sodal problems and prob- 
lems which have their origin in home and family life quite logically 
lead to a consideration of the time element as it bears upon such 
difiScuIties. Moreover, boys and girls in secondary school presented 
their problems in the use of time in such ways that they combined 
to form the third-ranking set of difficulties about which these young 
people worry. 

YOUTH’S TIME PROBLEMS 

It is important at the outset to know the nature of pupils’ time 
problems. ^Vhile e.xamining these, it is also well for guidance workers 
to bear in mind that they came freely and directly from secondary- 
school students. There was no suggestion on the part of the investi- 
gators to give young people llie sl/^test hint tlial time might bo 
an important factor in their lives. Accordingly, problems in the use 
of time are presented by type, by age, and by sex in Figure 5 fust 
as they were identified by pupils. 

As indicated by Figiue 5, students in secondary school liave four 
intimately related types of time problems. These are (J ) budgeting 
time, (2) how to study, (3) how best to spend leisure lime, and 
(4) the time-consuming nature of school subjects. Bo)'s and girls 
alike worry about these problems. As was pointed out in Cliapter 1, 
between 51 and 52 per cent of the total of 4,957 students who named 
tlieir most pressing worries were girls. Tljo percentage distribution 
behvecn the sexes shonm by Figure 5 therefore reveals that bo>‘s 
and girls are almost equally concerned about problems in the use of 
111 
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time. Again, there is a consistent relationship between the total 
number of students fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen years of 
age and the frequency with which students in these age groups men- 
tion time problems. Approximately 91 per cent of the total number 
of students included in the present study were in the fourteen- to 
seventeen-year age bracket. A little calculation >vill show that 90 per 

eUOGCTING TtU£ 



ACES 

Fig. 5. Distribution of 2,814 teferenc«s to four t>'pcs of problems in the use of 
time about which youth worry most, by sex (left); and percentage ratios of 
responses of ^Is to boys, by age (ri^t). 

cent of the total of 2,814 problems in the use of time were reported 
by young people in this age group. 

Let us take each of the four types of time problems in order and 
examine them more carefully. 

Budgeting Time. Youth mentioned budgeting time as a problem 
1,307 times. Need for assistance in budgeting their time was ex- 
pressed by 633 boys and 674 ^Is. This, the time problem given 
greatest emphasis by secondary-school pupils, was typically staled 
in the following ways; 

Trying to make the time I have sbetch over all I have to do is my 
problem. fBoy, 13] 
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I need someone to help me budget my time. [Girl, 15] 

Just when I tliink I have my time budgeted so that I can get my work 
done, everyone pOes on more ^vo^lc. It looks as if there should be a little 
cooperation. [Boy, 17] 

How can I budget my time? I am told to do that, but no one tells me 
how. This is a problem. [Girl, 14] 

Is it possible for teachers to help us budget our time? I try, but mostly 
it doesn't do any good because nobody is consistent in what they expect 
you to do. [Girl, 17] 

Making my time-ends meet is one of my greatest worries. [Girl, 16] 

The pressure is on all around. I try to plan my time so that everything 
will be taken care of, hut I just don’t know how to do it This is what 
worries me. [Boy, 16] 

My day is so crowded that I get lost. 1 need someone to help me make 
a timetable. [Boy, 15] 

I've been told many times to plan my days, budget my time. I work 
out a plan, and then it is impossible to work it. It seems as if there are 
too many people at school and everywhere else to tell you what to do to 
make a time plan work. I’d give up if I didn’t care, but as it is I keep on 
trying because I want to make something of myself. This is one of my 
most trying problems. [Boy, 17] 

How to Study. A close reJative of the problem of budgeting time 
is that of how to study. Indeed, Uie one might well grow out of tlie 
oUier. The 284 boys and 305 girls who h'sted how to study as one 
of their major worries clearly indicated by their statements that the 
time factor Ggured in their thinking. Note how they stale this type 
of problem. 

Sometimes I work on my lessons for hours and find out that I don t 
know how to study well enough. This is a problem for me. [Girl, 14] 

Is it possible to teach people how to study? It would save me a lot of 
valuable time if I knew bow. [Boy, 15] 

A world of time could he saved if 1 ^vere taught how to study as well 
as what to study. [Boy, 16] 

I spend most of my time in high school trying to figure out how to 
study what my teachers tell me to study. My grades are good, but I ee 
that I waste a lot of time I could use profitably. [Girl, 16] 

One of my greatest problems is how to study. How can I improve 
iBoy.l?] 

I wish I knew how to study. I spend more time trying to figure out o 
to study some of my lessons than it takes to do them. [Girl, 15] 
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Everything is new to me this year, and I don’t know how to study what 
I have to learn. I need to know how. IBoy, 13] 

IVhen you get into a new subject or a ne%v topic I find tliat you can’t 
study it as you can other subjects, and it worries me. I don’t know if it's 
possible, but if we could be taught how to study it would be a big help. 
[Boy, 17] 

Hwo Best to Spend Leisure Time. Young people in secondary 
school are indeed aware that they have some time on their hands— 
time they would like to spend in ways that are personally satisfying. 
The frequency of mention of this type of problem, 515, places it in 
a position of prominence among youth’s time worries. Moreover, 
boys and ^Is seem to open the way for constructive guidance in the 
use of leisure time when they say: 

One of my biggest problems is how to use my spare time profitably. 
[Girl, 15] 

I would like to know ways of spending my leisure time so that I won't 
feel It has been wasted. [Boy, 16] 

Going to the show or night club ^ves you just about nothing but an 
evening out I’d like to know bow I can spend spare time ^visely. [Girl, 15] 
How can 1 spend my free time without always having to go out wth 
somebody? [Boy, 17] 

I would like to know a number of things that would be good for me 
to do in my spare time. [Girl, 14] 

How can I fiud or create something worth while to do in my spare time 
at home? [Boy, 15] 

It isn’t convenient to always be in a group, so what can I do that is 
entertaining and worth while when fm alone?— And I like to be alone 
at times. [Boy, 16] 

rd like to know how to select good things to read in my spare time. 
[Boy, 15] 

My greatest problem is how to use my free time well. We students get 
into a routine like a mewy-go-round. We go around the same circle and 
come out at the same place over and over. I go and try to have fun, but 
I feel that nearly always I am frittering away my time. I’d like to know 
things to do that have value. [Giil, 17] 

It is encouraging to observe that pupils' statements of problems 
about use of their leisure time, expressed so well by the quotations 
above, reveal a basic desire for activities of value. This is all the 
more encouraging because of the belief held by a great many adults 
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in and out of the teaching profession that “the more useless the 
activity the wider its appeal" among adolescents. 

The Time-consuming Nature of School Subjects, The last-named 
time problem youth come to grips with is the time-consuming nature 
of school subjects. Upon reading boys' and girls' statements of this 
problem, one is inclined to thinlc that perhaps many secondary-school 
teachers liave not changed their practices so much in the past twenty- 
five years as we sometimes want to believe. Or perhaps in more 
recent years secondary-school teachers are “tightening up” as a 
means of convincing “conservative” groups that all talk about 
"progressivism” is unfounded as far as the secondary school is con- 
cerned. Youtii's problems in connection with sdiool subjects as time 
consumers are revealed here as pupils write them: 

I like my teachers, but if they would pay more attention to how to get 
work done and less attention to giving us more work to do, we would be 
helped a lot. [Giil, 16] 

My teachen almost always double outside work over week ends and 
holidays. This is a difBcult problem for me because I don’t know how to 
do some of the work. [Coy, 16] 

I am never at my best when I am in school because my teachers give 
such long assignments and so many books to read outside class that I 
never get to bed early enough to gel enough sleep. [Boy, 15] 

If teachers would get together on their assignments it would help us. 
Every subject is the only subject, it seems. [Girl, 17] 

I hate to cheat, but my lesson assignments are so long that at times 1 
have to to get by (for example, when I have loo many books to read I get 
someone else to read one for me). [Boy, 17] 

Some of my teachers make such long assignments that they can't hear 
the lesson at the next class period, and they svind up by making another 
long assignment in a burry. [Boy, 16] 

1 have such long assignments that I can’t get them without studying 
late every night, hfy mother and daddy are not very well educated, and 
I have to get my lessons by myself. (Girl, 14] 

Why do schoolbooks liave to be so big? Three of my teachers say they 
just have to give us longer assignments or we can’t get dirough what we 
are supposed to cover this year. [Boy. 14] 

Each teacher gives too much homework in her subject and fails to 
realize that some of us have four other subjects besides hers in which we 
also have an extra amount of homework. (Girl, 16] 

No wonder some of the work wc turn in is pretty light stuff. Our lesson 
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assignments are long, and we l>ave to do most of them at home (when we 
can do them), and there are so many papers to uTite that we can’t do 
much except dash them oil. Then we arc told how sorry they are. It seems 
to me you learn just as much by writing one sorr)' paper as you do by 
Avriting a dozen. It doesn’t make s«ise. I plan to be a teacher, but not 
the kind we have. I’m going to teach kids, not just give them long assign- 
ments and then check to see whether they've done them right. [Doy, 16] 

'Tlius youth’s problems in the use of time may be seen. Examina- 
tion of these inevitably forces one to recognize, first, that pupils' 
time problems, particularly those having to do with budgeting, how 
to study, and the time demands of school subjects, are inseparable, 
and, second, tliat young people are aware that going to school is tlie 
major consideration in their lives among those things they must do. 
School is indeed the locus of (heir activities for a large portion of 
each year, thus demanding that all other things they do be arranged 
to conflict as little as possible with school and schooling. 

TIME IS IMPORTANT 

Successful living depends largely upon how time is used. Business 
and professional people, skilled and unskilled workers, politicians, 
promoters, farmers, and all others are more or less au’are of the 
importance of planning in terms of hours, days, weeks, months, and 
even years. Each strives to a greater or lesser degree to utilize time 
in ways that are most profitable. The calendar is watched with a 
careful eye. The clock hurries the bulk of the population around 
day by day. 

People usually report to tlieir places of work at given hours, and 
they leave at given times. As a role they plan the day’s activities, 
knowing that certain tilings must be done on schedule. They also 
plan in terms of extrawork activities which contribute so much to the 
good life. Time for reading, time for attending social functions, time 
for engaging in activities that are purely recreational and personally 
satisfying in nature, and time for the pursuit of ai’ocational interests 
must be scheduled in keeping xvith the demands of life. Problems of 
time vary with individuals and with groups, but they are always 
present. They may be serious or trifling, but they are present in some 
degree in every walk of life. 
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TEACHERS, PUPILS, AND TIME 

Teachers as a group are especially conscious of time. Tljey have 
many and varied duties that must be scheduled with care. In ad- 
dition to regular classroom teaching, teachers are frequently called 
upon to supervise study lialls, to direct homeroom activities, to 
assume class and club sponsorships, to work as members of conj- 
mittees, to direct cocurricular or extracurricular activities, to super- 
vise soda) functions sponsored by the school, to lead and add slim' 
ulus to money-raising campaigns, and to do many other similar 
things. Add to teachers’ school duties those whicJi are incident to 
homemaldng, to the living of a normal life, and to keeping abreast 
professionally, and it is easy to see that they are busy people. 

Just as leacliers recognize the importance of time in their own 
lives, they frequently sense tlie fact that time also affects pupils in 
Uieir classes. One of the most readily observable effects is the poor 
grade. For example, one hundred sccondar>'-school teachers were 
asked this question; “What is the most notable effect of time ns you 
see it as a factor in the lives of your pupils?” In answer to this ques- 
tion, ninety-four said “Poor grades”; three said "Confusion," beeauso 
pupils had too many choices of things to do; two teaclicrs slated 
that time was no factor other than that school opened and closed 
at certain hours five days each week and pupils knew it; and one 
simply said “Wastefulness.” ‘ 

It is practically a universal rcqiurcmcnl that teachers report 
periodically the grades of their pupils, and most of tlicm give some 
poor and failing marks. Some tcaclicrs say they are required to give 
poor and failing grades to a certain percentage of their pupils; others 
somehow believe Uicy should give some poor and failing grades in 
the interest of maintaining ‘lugh standards”; wliilc still others give 
poor and failing grades and then wxjnder whether tlicy have done 
the right thing in evciy case. One teacher questioned in the study 
cited alxtvc made a statement which may be hcartl over and over 
again among sccondaiy-school teachers. He said, “I alwaj's have a 
feeling of uncertaint)', if not outright guilt, when I turn In a poor 
or a failing grade. Of course, tlicrc are many different circiimstanws 
and factors that innuence teaching and learning, hut lime seems to 

> From #n unpublished study by Wn<on Little, ll>n. 
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me to be one of the most significant of these. I firmly believe that 
most of the pupils in my classes who are given poor or failing grades 
could do creditable work if given a little more time.” 

Bells Must Ring. The fact that the school is operated by a time 
system is more evidence of the importance attached to time. Authori- 
ties provide a school day which is generally six to seven hours long, 
including intermissions. Srdiedules and assignments are made ac- 
cordingly, the belief being that such a day provides ample time for 
regular school activities. Teachers' assignments for each school day 
usually include five regular class periods of teaching, sometimes 
more, but seldom less. In almost every variant case, balances are 
struck by assigning “equivalent” responsibilities in the interest of 
“normalcy” in teacher loads. 

There are limitations within which each pupil has to operate dur- 
ing the school day. In most secondary schools there is an established 
minimum number of class hours per day for all regular students. It 
is also standard procedure to rule that a pupil shall not meet more 
than a certain fixed maximum number of class hours each day. This 
means that students in most secondary schools must enroll in no less 
than a certain number of courses, and that they may not take more 
than the fixed maximum subject load. Again, it is not uncommon 
that pupils in secondary school are Umited as to the nurrvbei of extra- 
class activities they may participate in during the course of the 
school year. 

Bells ring in and ring out sdiool days, which in turn combine to 
make up semesters and the school year. Operating within adminis- 
trative controls, teachers and pupils work against time. Time for 
teaching, time for study, time for examinations, time for securing 
data and making reports to proper authorities, deadlines for wTilten 
work, and a host of other lime concerns are evident in the daily 
routine of teaching and learning. Teachers feel that they must get 
certain things done on time, and this feeling is reflected in practices. 
For example, it is not infrequent that the press of time motivates 
teacliers to "count ofT a few points when students’ papers are not 
in on time. The antithesis of this practice is that of "allowing” a few 
points for getting papers in before the deadline. 

To illustrate further, the stock argument advanced by secondary- 
school teachers against individualized instruction is lack of time. 
Again, teachers frequently make longer assignments than they be- 
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lieve practicable in order to “cover" textbook materials or those out- 
lined in courses of study. It is not the purpose hero to argue the 
merits or the demerits of such practices. These illustrations arc gi%-en 
for the express purpose of pointing out the fact that teachers are 
time-conscious to a notable degree. 

Pupils Thrice Invoiced. While teachers operate largely within the 
broader time controls set by administrative officers and by them- 
selves, students in secondary sdiool are thrice imolved. First, there 
is the school day, to which their counes and schedules conform; 
second, each teacher has requirements with time limits, and pupils 
must try to meet these requirements; and third, pupils are subject 
to out-of-school controls which often demand heavily of the/r time. 

Youdi cannot be expected to respond to the several demands for 
tlieir unstinted time with Uie judgment of mature people. The ques- 
tion is not who has first c.ill upon young people. For example, those 
who are inclined to insist that school requirements must alwaj’s be 
gi\xn first consideration contend that satisfaction of these require- 
ments satisfies all the needs of youth. Such a contention Is based 
upon a false premise. School Is Important, but, for that matter, so is 
the Ijome and so is the community. Tlicy are all important in the 
lives of pupils; all are necessary to youth’s full development. But one 
will depreciate as an influence in the lives of pupils wlicn it is not 
working harmoniously and coordiruxtely witli the otliers. By the same 
token, each gatlaersmuch of its strength from llic olljers. It is reason- 
able to believe, llicreforc. that pupils’ Ih cs arc often more compli- 
cated as a result of independent planning of activities primarily for 
j^ung people, some of which haw strong appeal among youth, by 
the sdiool, the home, and other agents in tlie community. 

THE SCHOOL'S nESPO.NSlDiLmr 

It should be emphasized that the school, because of its unique 
character, occupies a most favorable position for helping youth solve 
their time problems. The school figures largely in the daily liNTS of 
pupils for nine or ten montlis of each year. It is to the school that 
most young people go, by compulsion or othersvise, five daj-s each 
week during this pcriotl. Consequently, they must try to arrange all 
other activitics-part-Ume work, home duties, travel, entertainment— 
to conflict as little as possible with school. Again, high-school stu- 
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dents who look forward to another year or more of schooling fre- 
quently plan their summers in ways that are designed to supplement 
school experiences. As a matter of fact, school figures so prominently 
in die lives of most children that their chief work for tw’elve years 
is that of getting a public-school education. But public-school educa- 
tion means more than book learning. From the point of view of the 
school it means looking professionally into the very lives of pupils 
for purposes of ( 1 ) discovering the influences and die factors which 
combine to shape the environment of each; (2) determining each 
pupil’s relations and status In his life environment; (3) examining 
each pupils capacities for learning and his potentialities for satis- 
factory adjustment to his life-environment, diereby establishing 
pupil needs to be met by the school; and (4) adjusting curriculum 
content, methods of teaching, guidance, and all other school services 
and activities so that they hamonize one with another and with 
pupils’ needs for what may be simply stated as "the right kind of 
education." 

Since time is such an obvious factor in the lives of youth, both 
within and outside school, it is permissible once again to use the 
somewhat hackneyed but nonetheless true statement that the sec- 
ondary school is obligated to provide its pupils with instruction and 
guidance in the wise use of lime. This obligation includes and goes 
beyond "worthy use of leisure time,” as has already been shown in 
this chapter. Furthermore, the very nature of pupils’ time worries 
demands that they be given attention by the entire school staff. 

GETTING MORE INFORMATION 

It was suggested in the chapter "Youth’s Social Problems” lhal 
each secondary school seek to determine the nature of youth’s wor- 
ries by use of the unguided, or free-response, technique. Having 
done this, guidance workers and teachers should study the results 
again to fix clearly in mind the extent and nature of pupils’ problems 
in tl\e use of time. Every person who has anything to do with pupils 
should be concerned about these problems as they relate to the 
school as a whole. It is very likely that in any given school pupils’ 
problems in the use of time will correspond closely to those de- 
scribed in preceding pages of this chapter. But this is not enough. 
It is also necessary ( 1 ) to identify the time problems of each pupil 
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and (2) to study each pupO's problems in the use of time in relation 
to his activities in and out of sdiooL 

Identifying Each Pupits Probletns. A time-conscious corps of 
personnel should have little difficulty in identifying the time worries 
of individual pupils in the stdiool. An effective device to be used in 
this connection is an inventory which includes the several types of 
problems that pupils are known to worry about. The problems should 
be grouped according to type for the convenience of guidance per- 
sonnel, using Boman numerals I, If. etc., to identify those classified 
as budgeting time, how to study, and so on. An e.xample follows. 

TO STUDENTS 

Tvnc Does March On 

And each of us can work with time or against it If we work \vith time, 
we can win. If we ivork mostly ogoirut time, we are tossed around aim- 
lessly, much as a leaf in the wind, and we lose. 

Time has an odd way of treating everyone alike. It is how a person 
uses time that counts. No one can take ail the time he svants for every- 
thing he wants to do. This being true, each person needs to decide uihat 
he must do and learn how to use time so he may do other things he tconts 
to do. 

Everyone has problems in the use of time. Fortunately, we now know 
some ways of learning how to work with lime. But before anyone can be 
helped, it is necessary to know exactly what his time problems are. 

Those listed below are time problems students generally svorry about 
Read them and place a check like this V before those with which you 
would like some help. It >vlll take only a few moments. Then something 
can be done about helping you. 


1. It seems that I never have time to do the things 1 must do. 

2. Tliere are so many things to do tlwt I haw trouble when I try to plan my 
activities. 

4. 1 try to budget my time but it Aoesrtt work because 1 never knmv what to 
expect in the way of assignments by ray teachers or parents. 

II 

5. I feel dial I waste a Jot of time because 1 don’t know how to study some 
of my lessons. 
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6. It often tales me as long or longer to fipire out how to study some of my 
lessons than it tales to do them. 

7. I pass my courses but I feel that I waste a lot of time because 1 don’t know 
how to study well enough. 

8. 1 would like to have someone help me leam how to study so that I can 
do better in school. 

III 

9. I often feel that I spend my spare time in useless ways. 

10. I'd like to know how I can spend my leisure time wisely. 

11. I'd like to know how to choose worth-while things to do in my spare time. 

12. I get tired of doing the same things over and over again for recreation. 

13. I feel that when I have some free time there are not many really good 
things to do for pleasure and recreation. 

14. I would like to know how to do many interesting things for fun when I 
have the time. 

15. I svould like to know how to find good books to read at home. 

16. I would hk« to knosv about things I can do for pleasure at home so I 
svon’t feel that I must be going somewhere all the time. 

IV 

17. Some of my teachers give such long assignments that we can’t get through 
them the next day at class, and understand them. 

18. It seems to me that extra work in all roy classes piles up at the same time. 
This keeps me from doing any of roy ^voIk as well as I think I should. 

19. I have to study late every night just to try to get by. No one can help me 
widi my lessons at my house. 

20. I often have homework that I can’t do. Skimetimes I get help, but I don’t 
understand it very well. 

21. Besides long homework assignments, some of my teachers assign so many 
books to be read outside the class that I never get enough sleep. 

22. I can get some’of my homework by myself, such as reading a story for 
English. But some of it I can't get by myself, for example, math. 

23. It worries me that we have so many papers to write without any help. 
We just write them and turn them in and wonder what grade we’ll get 
on diem. I don’t seem to get any better. 

24. Some of my schoolbooks are so long that we have to hurry all the time just 
to get through them during die year, and 1 don’t understand books we go 
through so fast. 

25. My lesson assignments are often made in such a hniry that I do not under- 
stand what I am supposed to do and how I’m supposed to do it. 

Name 

Time and Out'ofschool Activities of Pupils. The business of 
teachers is to help people become educated. But unless they are 
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careful, they slip unconsciously into a state of mind that suggests, 
first, that pupils have negligible educative experiences outside the 
school; second tliat pupils ought always to subordinate every need, 
desire, and purpose to that of doing well the bidding of directors 
of learning; and third, that pupils’ concerns about their progress in 
school subjects should constitute their cliief svorries. 

Everyone who has anything to do xvith the educational upbringing 
of youth should correct his thinldng on these matters. The weight 
of evidence suggests, first, that the out-of-scliool experiences of 
pupils are educationally indispensable. It would be nothing short 
of a national tragedy to attempt to “educate” even one generation of 
secondary-school youth while isolating them from the outside world. 
Second, the very best secondary sdhool cannot claim the distinction 
of meeting adequately the needs of each pupil enrolled therein. And 
a major criterion of "adequacy” in the sense used here has as its 
basis the extent to wliich sdiools recognize and utilize the out-of- 
school experiences of pupils. Tliird, progress in school subjects is 
more often than not among the least of youth’s worries. 

Let us, tlien, neither avoid reality nor bridle in its presence. The 
wise course is rather to explore the avenues of pupils’ lives outside 
the school. It is only by searching diligently that personnel workers 
can discover the circumstances of each pupil’s life tliat demand his 
time. This information, togellier witli a thorough study of each 
student’s in-schooI activities, his accomplishments, his capacities, 
and his potentialities, should be acquired by all concerned witli the 
education and guidance of pupils. 

It is suggested that each school pr<xreed systematically to deter- 
mine, first, tlie lands of out-of-school activities engaged in by pupils, 
and second, the amount of time, as accurately as can be estimated, 
devoted to these. For practical purposes, the out-of-school activities 
of students may be grouped into the following major categories: 

1. Those which youth feel obligated to engage in regularly, such as 

lieme dutJs'S 
h. Part-timework 

c. Religious or church-affiliated activities 

d. Scouting 

2. Tliose engaged in to satisfy a personal interest, such as 
a. Hobbies 
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h. Study of music, dancing, dramatics, etc. 

3. Those engaged in for social-recreational purposes 

a. Social clubs 

b. parties 

c. Dancing 

d. Shows 

These divisions may be altered to suit the purposes of a given 
school. Certainly the lists in each major «itegory should be extended 
greatly, with each subdivision including several activities (hobbies, 
for example). 

Each school staff should be reminded that there is no rule-of- 
thumb technique for studying the oul-of-school activities of pupils. 
The matter of first importance is deteimination to make the study 
with certain clear-cut purposes in view. In this case the major ob- 
jective Is to determine as accurately as possible the hinds of crut-of- 
school activities engaged in, and the time dev'oted to these, by each 
pupil. In pursuance of this objective, it is well to bear in mind that 
out-of-school activities of pupils vary considerably from school to 
school. For example, social-recreational opportunities are often lim- 
ited by what people in certain communities believe about such 
things. Geographical location also makes a difference in what young 
people do for social-recreational purposes. This may be illustrated 
by pointing to the fact that at the same time youth gather along 
the coast in the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas for wiener roasts, 
their counterparts in Wisconsin may be enjoying ice-skating or 
skiing parlies. Similar contrasls could be drawn to illustrate differ- 
ences among communities in all other respects relating to youth’s 
out-cf-school activities. 

Since all the activities of pupils, in and out of school, should be 
studied in order to help them solve their time problems, it is pro- 
posed that guidance workers begin by searching pupil’s permanent- 
record folders. Tliis practice should provide at least three important 
items of information about each student: (1) his class or subject 
load; (2) the school-sponsored, extraclass activities he participates 
in; and (3) lus capacities, aptitudes, and accomplishments as re- 
vealed by tests and by grades earned. In addition, it is common to 
End dial pupils’ permanent-record folders also include information 
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concerning hobbies, work activities, and home and family life, and 
comments by teachers and other items wliich bear directly upon the 
pupils’ outside activities and which indirectly furnish leads to otliers. 

Pupils are ready sources of information about their activities out- 
side tiie scliool if they understand why the information is sought and 
foresee assistance uith their problems. It is very important to work 
tcith pupils when a project of t!»e t)!^ described here is to be carried 
through. The)* arc the chief bcne/iciar/cs of svhatcvcr good may come 
of the effort. And most certainly there can be little or no success 
svithout their assistance. Patience and wise phinning are essential. 
however, if pupils’ cooperation is to be secured. 

Ha\'ing studied tlie school records of students, together with re- 
sponses to the inventory labeled “Time Does March On," guidance 
workers will ha\'e enough information about the time problems of 
youth to do two things: first, to begin discussions svilh pupils about 
their problems ’in iIjc use of time, and second, to begin a listing of 
the out'of-scliool activities that require pupil time, wit!) the intent 
ultimately to construct a questionnaire. It is suggested, however, 
that use of the questionnaire to determine pupils’ activities outside 
school hours be postponed until they have been given an oppor- 
tunity to list those they engage in by the free-response method. 
Tliere arc tss'o major reasons for this suggestion. First, the free- 
response method is one of the best means of seeming a complete 
inventor)’ of the things students do when not in school. Second, the 
guided-response clieck list, or questionnaire, tends to cause pupils 
not to think beyond its contents. Tliey will respond only to the 
questions asked therein. 

Other methods of identifying the out-of -school activities of pupils 
will occur to guidance personnel who undertake such a study. Some 
of these will likely include conferences with individual pupils; talks 
with parents, scout leaders, and other adults in the community; and 
visits to places of employment and to places frequented by young 
pcop.le. wsisjxtade earlier that a i'ariety of technfgues 

should be used in studying the ways pupils use time. Several have 
been mentioned, and others will be needed if a tliorough job is to 
be done. Trust to do the job w'eJJ can be placed in those who take 
advantage of every metliod that shows promise. 
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SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT. SOMETHING TO DO 

It has been shown that budgeting time, how to study, how best 
to spend leisure time, and the time-consuming nature of school sub- 
jects are the time problems of most concern to youth. Although how 
best to spend leisiu-e time is closely related to the others, for guid- 
ance purposes the first, second, and fourth types are so intimately 
related as to defy separation. It is believed that treating each t>'pe 
of problem separately is the best means of revealing how close 
indeed are the relationships between them. It is also believed that 
the suggestions made will appear more practical by this arrange- 
ment and will provide guidance personnel better bases for answer- 
ing the question "Where shall we begin?” Because of the close rela- 
tionship between problems characterized as budgeting time, how to 
study, and the time-consuming nature of school subjects, however, 
they will be discussed in that order, and how best to spend leisure 
time will be treated last. 

Planning the Use 0/ Time. Pupils’ concerns about budgeting time 
offer practical advantages, particularly to homeroom teachers and 
other teachers. In the first place, many youth do not have to be 
“sold" the idea of budgeting time. They know that the day is only 
so long, that tlicy have a variety of things they feel impelled to do, 
and that Uierc are still other things they would like to do, time 
permitting. Even so, it is often necessary to help young people 
crj’Stallizc their thoughts concerning the wisdom of budgeting their 
time, and still more often to help them master the techniques of 
budgeting. 

Second, students look to the school faculty for assistance and for 
leadership. Tliey realize that teachers in particular are obligated to 
■ assign them tasks and hold them responsible. They know’, moreover, 
that teachers are important to their lives during the school year, and 
pupils usually accord tlmm a great deal of respect. 

Tliird, secondary-school youth arc usually cooperative. They will 
throw thcmscKes wholeheartedly into any worth-w’hile enterprise 
when they are encouraged to do so. 

Tlie matter of budgeting, then, may well lie the beginning con- 
sideration of a whole scries of guidance activities having to do with 
youtlis problems in the use of time. Wlien these problems are 
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brought to the attention of students, it is believed that the majority 
will feel they need assistance. The amount of assistance needed, 
liowever, will vary with individual pupils. Budgeting time, like 
budgeting money, is an individual problem, and the less adept pupil 
can think of dozens of reasons in defense of his own attitude toward 
tlie practice. 

It is scarcely possible for tu'o pupils to have identical round-the- 
clock schedules. They may be alike in some respects, but they always 
differ, because two different people are involved. But there arc 
other reasons. For example, two pupib may have identical in-scliool 
schedules, as shown by school records, but the same two persons 
may have quite different out-of-school schedules. One may live fif- 
teen minutes from school, while the other m-iy hav’e to allow forty- 
five minutes to be sure he arrives on lime. One may work an liour 
eacli day after school and on Saturday morning. >vhile the other Ijas . 
no outside work. Again, one of the pupils may be able to do his 
homework more rapidly tlian the other. Each therefore has Indi- 
vidual problems in the budgeting of lime, and it is therefore impos- 
sible to say that students who take, say, four soUd courses and 
physical education, who belong to one club, and who participate in 
one extracurricular activity should have like time budgets. Wliat Is 
sauce for tlie goose is not sauce for the gander when tlie use of time 
is a consideration. 

However individual the budgeting of time may be, students need 
to llUnk tlirough some of the more important factors involsTd in 
planning and effecting the distribution of their time. Not to be over- 
looked also is the individual stimulus produced when pupils disaiss 
such things as groups. In tlic first place, they loam a great deal from 
one another. Secondly, each pupil realizes then tJial he is in com- 
pany with others among his peers who also hast! difficulty in making 
their time-ends meet. Tliis knowledge prevents the pupil from feel- 
ing tlial he alone has such problems ruid spares him the fear that 
he may he uncomfortably imiquc. 

Te.icher-counseJors may find the foUmving suggestions useful In 
helping pupils come to grips witli the problem of budgeting time. 

1. Permit pupils to discuss sudi wclUlimcd questions as; ^\^ut is 
a budget? Wrat do people fnidget? Do people usually tr)’ to budget 
that over wliich Uicy liavc no control? \VIiy practice budgeting at 
all? 
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2. Suggest that students discuss some of the factors involved in 
budgeting time. Tliis will help tlicm to see some of the implica- 
tions for the individual who attempts to plan his activities more 
systematically. 

3. Ask pupils to think about budgeting their o^vn time and write 
doNvn the advantages and disadvantages as they see them. Tliese 
may then be discussed more fully, llicreby bringing to light relative 
values needed for straight thinking about budgeting time. 

4. Pupils may be encouraged to keep a record for a week of the 
things tliey do each day and the time they devote to each activity. 
Insist that everything be included and assure them that they do not 
have to reveal their listings to anyone. Pupils will then have better 
bases for thinking about budgeting time in particular reference to 
these questions; \Vhat portion of the day should be included in the 
budget? Should Saturdays and Sundays also be included? 

5. \\Tien it Is appropriate to do so; suggest to students that they 
try living on a time budget for a w'eek. Explain to them that this is 
an experiment \vith a tentative plan that may be used to make a 
budget better suited to the demands made upon their time. 

6. Some students will want to know bow to make a time budget. 
The type shown on page 129 is simple and adequate. 

Pupils may arrange their timetables to begin at any hour in the 
morning and to close at any hour at night. Show them how to begin, 
and pupils will do the rest. Suggest that each pupil begin by lis^g 
first his class schedule and other activities carried on at the same 
times daily. Suggest that it is also Avise to provide some “free” time. 
Students should understand, bmvever, diat the time budget must be 
heeded for the most part just as one would heed a financial budget. 
That is to say, never spend more free time than the budget provides. 
Properly made and given reasonable regard, the budget will provide 
ample time for play and recreation. 

7. After the pupils have lived on a time budget for a week, permit 
them to hold further discussion of the problem. They ^vill no doubt 
need some helpful suggestions on revisions of their budgets and 
adaptations that are new to them. Counselors may find at this point 
that the best preparation for constructive guidance is to try die same 
experiment themselves. 

The matter of budgeting time should not be dismissed entirely 
when pupils seem to be fairly well adjusted to living and working 
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according to their plans. Students tend to acquire new interests, to 
drop certain actiwties, and to add still others. Tlieir budgets should 
accordingly be adjusted to the new programs of life. 

Techniques of Study. Consideration of pupils’ interest in budget- 
ing time \viU lead natiually to their problems in how to study, for it 
has been shown that concern about the element of time prompted 
students to list these types of problems in the first place. Accord- 
ingly, the purpose here is to provide some practical suggestions for 
helping pupils develop more effective study habits and skills. 

A great deal of attention has been ^ven by educators to factors 
related to study and to ^vays of developing efficient methods of 
study. Many facets of thK problem have been studied and reported 
in the past twentj’-five or thirty years. It follows that there is now 
a considerable body of literature bearing upon this subject, ranging 
from books exploring the deeper psydrological meanings and im- 
plications of study as an mlehectual activity to how-to-study manuals 
^v^itten primarily for students.* There is sufficient agreement among 
the several authors to warrant the following observations. 

First, study is conditioned by a number of factors. Traxler * names 
twelve: 

1. Physical condidon-both general healffi and temporary fiuctuations. 

2. Intelligence or scholastic aptitude or ability to learn. 

3. Ability to do work-type reading. 

4. Achievement in specified subjects, especially mastery of techniques 
of thinking peculiar to each field. 

5. Knowledge of the library facilities and skill in using them. 

6. General home background and conditions for study at home. 

7. Study conditioas in the school. 

8. Schedule of work in school and out of school. 

9. Understanding of what is expected in each daily assignment. 

10. Understanding of elementary psychological principles of study, such 
as best methods of memoriong. 

11. School friends and other associates. 

12. Feeling of security, freedom from worry, emotiODal adjustment 

xThe list of references at the cod of thk chapter includes several of the brtter- 

bsown works ia this field. It is selective iMhei than exhaustive. 

* Arthur E. Traxler, The Improcentent of Study Habits and Skills, EducaHonal 

Records Bulletin 41, pp. 4-5, October, 1944 
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Second, despite the fact that there is probably a small proportion 
of pupils in every school who need the services of a competent 
mental therapist, most students can be taught skills and can develop 
habits that will improve their abilities to study effectively. 

Third, it is unwise to assume that a fixed pattern of study tech- 
niques is suitable for all pupils, ho^vever valid the teclmiques may 
be. Pupils differ in their abib'tles to me study methods just as they 
differ in other respects. Furtliermore, pupils with comparable abili- 
ties may use effectively tlie same or very similar techniques in dif- 
ferent ways to accomplish essentially the same purpose. For example, 
Joe and Jim may be skilled in note taking, but when their notes are 
examined by Bob, ^vho is equally skilled, they may make little or no 
sense to him. But the same basic skill is used effectively by all three. 

Fourth, tlic school seeking to help pupils develop effective study 
habits and skills should accept the task with the understanding that 
it must be continuous, because the teclmiques involved cannot be 
mastered by even the most apt in a brief period of time. Again, each 
year a new group of students enter the school and they need to learn 
how to study effectively no less than their older schoolmates. 

Fifth, helping pupils to develop efficient study habits and skills is 
basically a teaching job. It requires of each teacher botli adaptation 
to tire needs and abilities of pupils and acceptance of full responsi- 
bility of teaclung pupils the techniques necessary for effective study 
in the course or courses he offers. Obviously tliere are differences in 
the methods demanded in, say, Uie study of history and algebra, 
or Latin and foods— sufficient differences in that the methods are 
peculiar to the specific subjects. Each subject teacher, then, should 
accept the fact that he is responsible not only for xoliat pupils are 
to study but also for how they can best study it. Moreover, it may 
reasonably be expected that each teacher knov’s more about how to 
study the subject he teaclies tlian those w’ho have less knowledge 
of his subject field. This means simply that the method of study must 
be the concern of every teacher if pupils are to develop the habits 
and master the techniques needed to accomplish satisfactorily the 
school work required of them. 

Before presenting suggestions for helping students improve their 
study liabits and skills, it is best to consider briefly what pupils refer 
to as the time-consuming nature of school subjects. 
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School Subjects, Study, and Time. Reference to pupils’ statements 
of problems of this type points up flje old question of homework. 
It should be observ'ed &at not one pupil among the 403 who stressed 
the time-consuming nature of school subjects as a cause of worry 
indicated that homework should be abandoned. Pupils’ statements 
of this type of problem do,* however, provide substantial ground for 
four rather pertinent obsers'adons. First, diere is a tendency for 
teachers to permit work to pile up unnecessarily from time to time 
during the course of a semester or a sdiool year. Upon investigation 
it w'as found that this piling up of work usually occurs during the 
latter days of reporting periods and fust prior to the end of each 
semester. It appears also that teachers quite often and unexpectedly 
add special things to be done by students at still other times, thereby 
complicating matters for pupils. 

Second, pupils complain of lengthy assignments in their school 
subjects. There are tsvo major implications to be drawn from this 
particular cause of worry: In view of the tendency upon the 

parts of authors of school textbooks to “cover” their respective fields, 
with the inevitable result that excessive length is a major character- 
istic of most books ( to say nothing of the svide variety of “coUaterar 
or supplementary materials currently being marketed), teachers are 
increasingly faced rvith the necessity of being intelligently selective; 
and (2) rather than being compelled to race through subject matter 
in the interest of complete coverage, teachers should be more con- 
cerned about the development of understanding on the parts of 
pupils before adding still other assignments. 

Third, lengthy reading assignments are not uncommon among 
secondary-school teachers. This is particularly true in the fields of 
English and social studies. It is equally true that differentiation in 
reading assignments is not the most common practice. Rather, the 
tendency is largely that of uniformity in requirements, wth small 
regard for the principle of individual differences among pupils. 

Fourth, many pupils do not understand assignments. This iv an 
inevitable consequence of conditions reflected by the three observa- 
tions just made and brings into focus once again the old issue of 
faulty planning by teachers. 

Pupils concerns about time as it relates to problems of study 
indicate certain steps all teachers may take. The following are 
suggested: 
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1. Each teacher should be certain that he and his pupils are ^vo^k- 
ing toward the same major objective. To know where one is going 
usually makes finding one's way a much easier task. So it is wlh 
study and learning. If a pupil underetands the objectives of instruc- 
tion and the relationships between assignments and goals to be 
accomplished, he is generally moU^'ated to think in terms of “this 
is how I shall achieve my purposes.” instead of thinking in terms of 
“I wonder why the teacher wants me to do this?” or “I wonder how 
tlie teacher wants me to do that?” 

2. Suggest to pupils that study is work. This can be done without 
leaving the impression that "this course is difficult and I shall have 
occasion to prove It before the semester’s end.” Students should be 
led to see that one may develop more effective study techniques just 
as one may develop effective techniques for many other kinds of 
work. 

It is to be hoped that teachers will avoid the mistake of attempting 
to guide young people in the development of skillful study habits 
by asking them first to point out their o%vn deficiencies. Pupils usually 
will improve their study Imbits and skills as better devices are made 
kno>vn to them and as tlicy use these. It is enough to know that 
students want to be able to study more effectively and that there 
are some fundamentally sound ways by which they may improve 
their study techniques. 

3. Consider witli pupils the advantages in studying certain sub- 
jects at given times and in given places. Such a discussion wU likely 
reveal that some assignments can be done as well or better at home 
llian at school, and vice versa, depending on the student. In any 
event, the practice of placing and timing subjects for study has the 
advantage of stimulating associations that produce the feeling that 
“this is going to be done here and now.” 

4. Discuss with pupils the physical conditions under whicli study 
is likely to yield the greatest returns. Secure their reactions to such 
statements ns these: 

a. One should be comfortable but not loo comfortable when 
studying. 

b. It is best to study in a room where light is sufficient and fairly 
uniform, rather than to use a desk lamp that lights the desk but leaves 
the remainder of the room in semidarloiess. 
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c. Study should be done wbere there are few distractions. Suggest 
that pupils list distractions that disturb them. Such a bst may then 
be considered, item by item, with the view of lessening or obviating 
distraetions. 

d. Study should be begim when the necessary implements, such as 
paper, pencils, pens, ink, rulers, books, and the like, are at hand. 

5. Students should understand that feeling well physically con- 
tributes to effective study. The following questions might be 
discussed: 

a. ^Vhat has physical condition to do with effective study? 

b. Should a very tired or physically fatigued person attempt 
serious study? 

It should be remembered that those who constantly exhort pupils 
to keep physically fit ate likely to lose their influence. The choice 
rests wth individual students, and most of them are intelligent 
enough to understand the rules of health. It is preferable that 
students be encouraged to weigh values and arrive at their own 
conclusions about physical well-being as it relates to study. 

6. Discuss with pupils the wisdom of estimating the length of 
time one can study without a break in order to achieve desirable 
results. The time will vary wth individuals. The majority will likely 
find, however, tliat relatively short, concentrated efforts, Nvith inter- 
vening times devoted to some other type of activity, usually yield 
better results. 

7. A common element related to study is that of reading. Guid- 
ance workers should understand that the authors do not here pro- 
pose suggestions for an all-out attack upon the reading problem in 
secondary schools. Rather, the following su gg estions are made for 
the purpose of helping pupik see what they can do to facilitate study 
with the equipment they have at hand. For example: 

a. Pupils may discuss reading matter of different types. Some 
materials may be read by pupils at the rate of several hundred words 
per minute. This type of reading should be contrasted with technical 
materials, nearly every word of which challenges attention for under- 
standing. Contrasting a li^t novel with statements of scientific 
principles makes an effective illustration. 

b. Students may discuss the significance of book indexes and 
tables of contents as guides to the reader. 
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c. Titles, chapter headings, and topic headings are guides to read- 
uig. Suggest to pupils that th^study tlje uses to be made of each. 

Important clues for the reader appear in such forms as: 

(1) Tlie central idea in a paragraph or a topic 

(2) Key words and ):ey phrases 

(3) Italicized words 

(4) A succession of reasons \\diich the author enumerates as 
first, second, etc. 

Tliose who are guiding the discussions should bear in mind that 
key words are frequently unfamifiar to students in secondary sdiools. 
It follows, therefore, that pupils should learn the meanings of new 
words. The first clue for discovering the meaning of a new word is 
its use in tlie sentence or paragraph where it is found. If tliis clue 
faib, students should be encouraged to Jeam the meanings either by 
asking someone or by consulting a dictionary. It is also suggested 
that pupils be encouraged to use new words immediately and in as 
many ways as possible. 

8. Students in secondary schools often need to leam how to make 
notes on material they read. It should be explained to them that note 
taking does not mean copying what the author has written. They 
should also imderstand that the piupose of note taking is to provide 
the student with a brief summary slalement. reference to which will 
enable Ixim to recall a body of information which bears upon a given 
topic, as well as to keep before lum the source of information. 

9. Students should be encouraged to discuss with otliers what 
they have read in books, newspapers, and magazines. Thus they 
make their learning function. Other pupils are usually interested and 
will enter into such disnissioos with enthusiasm. Such an activity 
encourages pupils to think tlirough with others what tliey have 
learned. This is an escellent device for getting additional informa- 
tion as well as making articulate one's own thoughts. 

10. Pupils should discover that memorization has its rightful place 
in tlie processes of learning. They should accordingly have guidance 
in the best methods of memorization. Different materials require dif- 
ferent techniques for memorizing. For e-xample, it is considered well 
to commit to memory an entire poem unless the poem is very long. 

If the poem is long, it should be broken into relatively large parts. 

In contrast, a series of steps in a mathematical principle may well be 
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memorized one at a time, the student making certain that he knows 
the meaning of each step as he goes forward. 

Again, if the memory work is long, pupils should be led to discover 
the advantage of working in short intervals of, say, ten, fifteen, or 
twenty minutes. This is usually belter procedure than trying to 
memorize the entire work at one sitting. 

Students in secondary schools usually know, even if they are not 
able to express themselves, that memorizing does not necessarily 
mean learning. This fact should be brouglit to students’ attention for 
discussion. It is likely that they will then come to realize that in 
instances where they are required to learn as well as to memorize, 
it is better to put what they have memorized into their osvn words. 

11. Pupils frequently need guidance in studying for tests. It seems 
that tlie best approach to this particular phase of guidance in how 
to study resides basically in good teacher-pupil planning and in 
teachers’ ability to help pupils achieve the goals agreed upon. Pupils 
will then learn that testing is a teaching-learning device as well as a 
means of estimating pupil progress. 

In any case, teachers should let dieir pupils know well In advance 
what type of test is to be given and when it is to be given. The type 
of test in prospect will suggest study techniques for those who are 
preparing to take it. Methods of study vary with the types of tests 
to be given. An example or two will ifiustrate this point. The essay- 
type test calls for study which involves the assimilation of a body of 
information and the rmification of appropriate ideas, the sum of 
which is the expression of a larger thought. By contrast, true-false, 
completion, matching, best-answer, and other types of so-called 
"obiective” tests call for the use of different study techniques. Pupils 
must remember words and phrases, dates, and other such items in 
order to do well on such tests. 

Pupils should understand the test directions, if any, before at- 
tempting to ans^ver the questions. Moreover, pupils should know, 
at least in a general way, the individual teachers’ methods of scoring 
tests. For example, they should know whether certain parts of a test 
are weighted. Again, they should know whether an objective-test 
item answered incorrectly ccnmls as one question missed or whether 
the raw score wnll he counted on the basis of right minus wrong. 
Why confuse pupils? They are the people who have the most at 
stake. 
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If the test involves paper writing, pupils sljould have the advan- 
tage of instruction in how to write a good paper. It only makes 
trouble for both teacher and pupils to leave pupils to their own 
devices, Most students want to do well, and they should he helped 
to success by being sho\vn how to avoid mistakes. It is safe to say, 
as one student put it, that students learn very little more by writing 
a dozen poor papers than by writing one poor paper. Convereely, 
one short, well-written paper, prepared with the help of a good 
teacher, is worth more to a pupil tlian several papers done witliout 
such aid. 

The teacher who calls upon a student to write a paper should he 
wilh'ng to fulfill three obligations to him: First, lie should help the 
pupil select a meaningful topic; second, he should make available 
appropriate references; and third, he should help the pupil use good 
writing procedures, even if this means advancing the date of com- 
pletion of the paper. 

12. It is suggested that each person concerned %vilh the education 
of pupils strive to take the mystery out of the subject he teaches. 
This fs not weak pedagogy. A teacher shoufd let his pupils faiow 
that he is in the school to help them to success rather than to con- 
dition them to failure. 

13, It is believed that all personnel concerned with guidance stim- 
ulate frequent discussions on the subject of study. Pupils should be 
allowed to reveal techniques which seem to tliem to work well. 
Tliey should be given new information from time to time that has 
to do with the improvement of study procedures. Such practices will 
help young people recognize their strong points, thus developing 
still other %vays by which they may improve their owm study habits. 

Finally, there is reason to believe that most pupils can be helped 
to improve their study habits and skills. But it is equally reasonable 
to believe that no amount of effort to Improve study techniques can 
compensate for failure to make adjustments in curriculum and in- 
strucUon consonant with the requirements of youth. For best results, 
the two should go hand in hand. 

The Problem of Leisure Time. One of the most striking state- 
ments of the significance of leisure time is made by Neumeyer and 
Neumeyer: * 

« Martin H. Neumeyer and Esther S. Neumeyer. Leisure and Reereefion. n. 13, 

A. S. Barnes and Company, Ne^v YotV, 1W9. 
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The civUizations of the world have been made and unmade by the 
way in which people have used their free time. Tlie direction of a 
civilization is conditioned by what people do when they work as well 
as by what they do when they do not work. People must work to make 
a living, and many advances have been made in science and technology 
as the outgrowth of labor. While work is necessary for subsistence, and 
no country has ever been able to exist without it, the culture of a group 
is built up mainly during spare time. Thus, the direction of a civilization 
is shaped largely by the extent and uses of leisure, rather than by what 
people do when they work. The lone of any society is conditioned by 
the quantity and quality of leisure, whether it be restricted to a few or 
indulged in by many. If people engage in creative and constructive 
activities during their leisure, civilization is advanced; if they indulge in 
useless and destructive activities, the social order deteriorates and 
progress is retarded. 

Guiding pupils into worth-while leisure pursuits Is a ptupose of 
secondary education. This purpose is even more significant now than 
when it was first conceived. Man’s inventive genius has contributed 
much to extend the life span, to reduce physical toil, and to en- 
courage wholesome living through creative leisure in thousands of 
ways. Much of this genius, however, has worked to produce in- 
numerable devices which are fashioned to attract both young and 
old during leisure hours and which add practically nothing to the 
intellectual, moral, and cultural qualities of the race. A stroll 
through nearly any American community is sufficient to show how 
inventions that are good for humanity are struggling in competition 
with innovations that encourage waste of both human and material 
resources. And there is no indication that this form of competition 
will be less keen in the future. It may be assumed, therefore, that 
youth of the future may need guidance in the profitable use of 
leisure even more than those of today. And it has been shown that 
pupils now in secondary schools not only need such guidance but 
are ready to receive it. 

Resourcebi} guidance personnel will find many opportumtfes to 
help pupils solve their leisure-time problems. The approaches should 
be simple and direct. It is probable diat the group approach is to 
be preferred at the outset. Every reasonable effort should be made 
to guarantee pupil planning. Consider the follo\ving suggestions: 

1. What does leisure time mean? Allow pupils to think through 
and formulate definitions. 
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2. Suggest that students estimate the amount of leisure they have 
each week. After these estimates have been made, suggest that each 
study his own day-by-day activities for a more accurate estimation 
of free time at his disposal. 

3. Is leisure time important to the individual? \VIiy or why not? 
Such questions ^vill stimulate pupils to think in terms of objectives 
to guide them in leisure pursuits. 

4. What eNidence can be shown that local, private, state, and 
Federal money is spent in order that people may enjoy more 
profitable leisure? What seems to be tlie reason for these e.\-pendi- 
tures? Find out how much money is spent for this purpose each year 
in your own community. For what is it spent? 

5. Gall to the attention of pupils the efforts of such organizabons 
as the Boy Scouts and tlie Girl Scouts and the churches, foundations, 
and community recreation centers. Lead them to discuss these in- 
stitutions with respect to tlic opportunities they present for more 
wholesome leisure hours. 

6. Suggest to students that they question their ow-n lelsurc-time 
needs. Discuss these according as they reflect (c) individual needs 
and (h) group needs. 

7. Debate tlie proposition: Resolved that group activities are more 
profitable to individuals than activities engaged in alone. Tliis dis- 
cussion should help pupils understand that leisure time may ^ used 
profitably when the individual pursues his own interests both alone 


and as a member of a group. _ , 

8. Suggest to pupils that they discuss the merits of organ^ed 
recreation as compared with free, or unorganized, recreation, us 
question lends itself to a lively panel discussion. 

9. In what ways do libraries meet leisure-time needs? Suggest that 
a committee of pupils caU upon Uie sdiooi librarian for information 
about books and magazines that are suitable for leisure reading. 
Another committee may call upon the librarian at a public library 
for the same purpose. It would be ivcU to have these wnrni'ttccs 
reports followed by an escursion to libraries and by visits to me 
group by Ubrariaus. Services may thus be clarified and estended. 

10. IVhat is tlie role of the radio as an outlet for Icisiiro inlore 
What about television? Suggest that pupils fomi an audience 
with the view of studying various types of radio and 

grams. Try to lead each student to answer lliis question: Do I listen 
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to the radio or turn to television as an escape from boredom, or do 
I use these instruments because the programs to which I turn are 
genuinely worth while? It may also be helpful to encoixrage young 
people to thinh in terms of: What uses of radio and tele\’ision can 
I make to extend my interest in people, in institutions, and in things 
I need more information about? 

11. In what ways may hobbies help to satisfy leisure-time needs? 
What are some interesting and inexpensiv’e hobbies that are kno\vn 
to challenge the interest of many young people in secondary schools? 
It is likely that a number of pupils will reveal their owm hobbies and 
indicate the satisfaction derived therefrom. 

12. Consider witli students the merits of group activities as outlets 
for leisure interest. 

13. Suggest that students compile a list of folk games that appeal 
to groups. Opportunities should be provided for those interested to 
learn to participate in a variety of these so that they may be used in 
out-of-school life. 

14. Discuss the role of music as a leisure activity for the pupib 
both as a player and as a listener. 

15. Explore the possibilities for leisure offered by such activities 
as dra^ving, painting, cartooning, creative writing, boating, hiking, 
gardening, etc. 

Guidance workers will find that discussions of such questions as 
those just listed will give rise to many opportunities for gaining 
pertinent information about leisure and its activities and personal 
and social effects. Students in secondary school should be helped to 
xmderstand the deeper meanings and the implications of tlie wise use 
of leisure time. It appears that leisure is thought of in the secondary 
schools as being over>vhelmmgly a time for physical activity. To be 
sure, youth need physical activity, but it is apparent from the prob- 
lems they state that there are also needs for other types of leisure 
activities. 

It is not assumed here that group guidance in the use of leisure 
lime will satisfy every pupils need. The group approach, however, 
seems to be the most promising. Too, intelligent group guidance 
usually Opens the way for effective individual guidance. 
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CHAPTER 5 Youth Look to the Future 


A normal characteristic of children is their desire to grow up. By 
the time they reach secondary school they fully realize that they are 
growing up, and most of them are eager to mature into useful, pro- 
ductive adult citizens. Youth look forward to an adulthood which 
will permit them to enjoy home and family life; they like to think 
they tvill have the satisfaction of performing significant social and 
civic tasks; and they want to cany their loads as mature people in 
all other phases of worth-while living. But pupils in secondary school 
realize that business, professional, and work opportunities are funda- 
mental to any reasonable success as adults; and they want to be 
successful. 

PUPILS NAME THEIR DIFFICULTIES 

Pupils in secondary school are aware of some of the major diffi- 
culties confronting them as young people soon to be about the 
adventurous pursuits beyond their present more or less bome-school- 
bound environment. In their attempts to face the future more com- 
fortably, youth try to spell out the problems about which they 
worry. Figure 6 shows the types of problems 2,784 students listed, 
evincing concern about their future. 

Figure 6 shows that choice of vocation and the possibility of 
placement and success in that vocation ranks first among pupils’ 
problems for the future. This type of problem was listed by 636 
boys and 593 girls. The problem of continuing fonnal education was 
mentioned by 413 boys and 499 girls. Worry about academic success 
was expressed by 330 boys and 313 girls. 

142 
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Attention is once again called to the ages of pupils who presented 
these problems. It may be of particular interest to many school 
people, for example, to learn that approximately 75 per cent of the 
1,229 boys and girls who expressed concern about their vocational 
future were over fifteen years of age. Add to tliis group the fifteen- 
year-olds, and the percentage of the total becomes 91. In like man- 
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spomes of girls to boys, by age (right). 

ner concerns about continuing fomial educaUon and about aca- 
demic success arc espressed most frequently 
in high school, implicit in the responses of I"™”® f 

education, placement, and Success. As indicated above, 

Vocctioud . express considerable concern about 

pupils fifteen years old and oHmex^^ 

for' Xcement "a ndThtliIem.<md of success give rise to 
tunities for p ^ thinking through. Such 

r"bast eSressel by youth themselves. They write as 

follows: 

Figudne out what course to Mow In later life Is cue of my b.ggest 
problems, [Boy, 16] 
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I can’t decide what kind of employment to seek when I graduate. 
[Boy. 17] 

I can’t decide whether to go in business with my father or to go on to 
something more interesting. [Boy, 17] 

Will music or chemistry be a belter vocation? [Boy, 10] 

I can’t decide what my life work sliould be and feel reasonably sure 
of my choice. [Girl, 16] 

I have trouble because I want to be a mechanic and my mother wants 
me to be a lawyer. [Boy, 15] 

Should I study to be wbal my folks want me to be, or should 1 prepare 
for the kind of work I \vant to do? [Girl, 17] 

I don’t know what I want to do after finishing high school, and this 
makes me very uneasy about my future, [Girl, 17] 

How can I tell what kind of work I am best suited for in later life? 
[Boy, 15] 

I am pusaled about what I should like to become when I am a man. 
[Boy, 16] 

I would like to know how to get good and reliable information about 
studies 1 should take for my career. [Girl, 14] 

One of my problems is whether I’ll be able to get a decent job after 
finishing hi^ school. [Girl, 16] 

I’d like to know which has the best future, too] designing or aviation. 
[Boy, 17] 

1 think I can do some things well, but I don’t know how to find a place 
to work. [Girl, 17] 

I worry became I don’t know bow to gel placed in a job. [Boy, 17] 

1 often worry about whether or not I \vill succeed in my chosen voca- 
tion. [Boy, 16] 

How can one find out whether she is likely to succeed in a chosen 
vocation? [Girl, 16] 

Confinuing Fornuil Eduation. Youth in secondary education look 
to the future tvith uncertainty about continuing formal education. 
Some plan to go to college but indicate that they do not know how 
to select the proper school. Others express an interest in continuing 
formal education beyond high school but question their own abilities 
to do the work successfully. There is a ^rd group of pupils who 
would like to continue formal education provided they are finan- 
cially able to do so through scholarships and part-time employment. 
Finally, there are pupils who are not at all sure of the practicability 
of finishing high school. These problems are typically expressed in 
the statements below. 
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I plan to go to college, but I dtmt Icaow much about selecting a school 
to attend. [Boy, 17] 

I want to be a rneohanfcal engineer, but I am worried because I h-nven't 
the bases for the choice of school [Boy, 16] 

I’d like to know the school to attend to prepare for teaching. How can 
I get that information? [Girl, 27] 

UTiat should I know about a college or university before I enroll? 
[Girl. 16] 

I’d like to know bow I can tell whether I might succeed if I go to 
college. I’d like to go, hut I wonder if I can do the work required. 
[Girl, 16] 

I’m not sure about my own ability to do college work, Ilmv can I find 
out? [Boy, 16] 

Is it advisable for a boy who has difficulty with his high-school vvork 
to go to college? [Boy, 17] 

My most ardent desire, after Im graduated, is Co be able to attend 
college, if I can cam a scholarship. Where do scholarships come from, 
and how do I go about getting one? (Girl, 16] 

I’d like to enter college after graduation from high school, but I Iwven’t 
enough money to pay all e.spenscs. Is Uiere a possibility I might work my 
way tiifough? [Boy, 16] 

I don't k-now if I should try to finish school. Is it worth It? [Boy, 14] 
Would it be smart to quit school? I’d like to know. [Citl, 14] 

I can’t seem to make a go of it in high school We arc all treated as 
if «'e were going to coUegc. and I’m not. It seems to me I am nwrling 
time and ought to get out and go to work. How alxjut it? [Boy, 16] 

What good will high school do me? Nobody answers lliat question, and 
I'm not getting anything here that will do me any good. I’d like it If I 
were. I may quit but don’t rcaVy want to. [Boy, 15] 

I question whether it’s worth while for me to finish lugh school or get 
a job. [Girl, 16] 

Is it absoliitelj’ a must that kids finish high school? I can't see that 111 
lie any better off if I finish, and I’m debatuig vv'hetfjer to quit and go to 
work. [Boy, 16] 

I can leam a skill in no time if left alone. U7iy go on through Iiigb 
school! I need to work. [Roy, 16] 

Succeeding AcademicaUij. A considerable number of lioj’s and 
girls in secondary scJiool look to tlie future with grade m.'irks over 
Ixjtb eyes. They tend to take a dim Wew of the future in terms of 
die one or more years lliey Jiave >-et before graduation, or cwnple- 
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tion, as llic case may l>c. Here is wliat >’outh liavc to say on tin's 
subject. 

I can’t think of aiijiliing but keeping my grades so tlat I can gradu.ite 
at the end of next ycarl 1 can't Ibrnk about wliat I want to do till this Is 
over. [Girl, 1C] 

My school work Is not Intnestlng. I'm sick of tT)-ing to make grades 
when I’m not interested. Have to do it, though, for 1 need passing marks 
when 1 quit school at sixteen. I’m worried for my fuhne, IBoy, 15] 

It loola like the school could help us plan our future. But nothing goes 
here except grades, grades, grades tn subjects to train out minds. It will 
be a relief to lia>-c it over so I can think about what I ssTint to do. [Boy, 17] 
1 have two more years in high sclioo!, counting this one. I am more 
discouraged all the time. I mean about wanting to study something that 
will help me make a lis-Ing. I don't mind oUier things lliat are interesting. 
But mostly my subjects are not interesting, so my nose is to the grind- 
stone about grades. I Ivopc I can slick it out and graduate. [Boy, IGJ 

rrS A VOCATION’AL .VfATTER 

\\Ticn youth look to Uic future in waj** described in preceding 
paragraphs, the dominant concern is obWously vocational or occu- 
pational In character. They know that a life obligation for eaclt 
person is to engage in work of one sort or another. ’Their pleas for 
assbtance take different forms, but their needs for guidance are 
clear. One may feel the need of guidance in the clioice of V’oeation, 
while another may be most concerned about information that will 
help him secure a place to work. Still other young people debate 
the question of continuing formal education, largely because they 
are uncertain about the “pay-off,” vocationally speaking. Tlicre arc 
those who for one reason or another fight on diligently against 
academic failure, but almost alwa>-s with the feeling that the fight 
is mostly one of attrition against themselves. There is a compara- 
tively small group of pupils who know fairly definitely that they 
want to prepare for professional careers^ and their main question 
involves the choice of a college or university best suited to tlicir 
purposes. But for each youth in his own peculiar circumstance, 
directly or indirectly, it is a vocational matter. Nearly every student 
w’onders about his possibilities of success in the work world. 
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FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 

It is proper to assume that a democratic society must be progres- 
sively and continuously strengthened by the system of sdiools it 
establishes and supports. Professional educators to a man should 
therefore be driven by a strong and unique compulsion to see to it 
that the schools meet this obligation. Nothing less in the nature of 
purpose will suffice. In the present chapter, no less than in all otirers 
in this book, the point of view just expressed is basic. But here we 
are primarily concerned with vocational guidance in the secondary 
school. Let us examine in context some fundamental considerations 
to which school people should give thought. 

Signess and Smallness and Pupil 'Needs. The complexity of pres- 
ent-day society has a tendency to submerge the individual. Mass 
production, it is argued, is a dominant characteristic of the American 
way. The individual must therefore fit into a well-ordered system of 
mass production which requires, for the most part, machinelike 
performance in harmony with large numbers of other people. 

The schools have not gone unaffected. The compatible t\vins, 
bigness and mass instruction, now characterize the public secondary 
schools attended by most youth. And by no means the least con- 
sequence of these monuments to economic and administrative 
expediency is the tendency to lose sight of individual pupils as 
individual personalities. Pupils thus lost in the mass are usually 
mass-treated by the school, with the inevitable result that individual 
aims in life, aspirations, abilities, aptitudes, and attitudes are ac- 
corded only incidental value at best. Wittingly or otherwise, the 
school thereby attempts to fashion a degree of mass-mindedness 
and mass performance that runs counter to the best interests of both 
youth and society. 

Conversely, the small high school tends to exceed its limited 
resources, both human and material, in an effort to offer a range 
o/ studies and activities comparahle to thr^e offered in the hrge 
school. But not infrequently in sudi cases botli teachers and pupils 
{eel that nothing is accomplished satisfactorily. Visits ia such scIjooJs 
leave one witlt the impression that activities for their o%vn sake are 
emphasized out of proportion to their %«)rth. It is also ewdent that 
pupils, as individuals, are of relative^ minor concern save as Uiey 
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are regarded as essential human elements in tlie scliools' declared 

programs. 

Democrac)' by its very nature gathers strength by keeping the 
ways to progress open for each person; and each person is most 
likely to contribute his best in turn to society when he has had op- 
portunity to develop fully his best talents, as a person and as a 
worker, and to put these talents to work. Each pupil, then, should 
be so educated that he understands and appreciates tlie social sig- 
nificance of the work he does. • 

The Needs of Youth and the Needs of Society Not Wholly Dif- 
ferent. School people often appear quite confused when they try 
to think of individual pupil needs and tlieir satisfaction through 
education and guidance and training on the one hand, and society's 
needs and their implications on tlie other. It frequently appears 
that the hvo sets of needs are different and unrelated. This results 
in forms of schooling and guidance which arc thought best to “pre- 
pare" youth for effective performance in adult sodet>% After all, it 
is argued again and again, people live most of their lives as adults. 

Very well, people do live most of their lives as adults in a domi- 
nantly adult society. But the needs of youth and the needs of society 
are not unrelated. They are close kin, and failure to recognize this 
truth is bound to result in a program of secondary education that 
meets neither the needs of youth nor those of society. Young people 
who go to school day by day in the many communities in this 
country luive first call upon their schoob. The secondary school is 
a 5'outh*ser\'ing agency. Pupil needs, therefore, take precedence; 
but study of pupil needs iii any secondar>’ school will picture the 
communitj' in many w-ays. Indeed, studying pupib— leaBy stud>’ing 
them, induidual by individual— provides the best single means of 
understanding the school community. For example, youth reflect the 
moral, ethical, and social standards o£ community life; tiiey reveal 
the hopes and aspirations of their community. The community tends 
to shape pupib’ interests, and youth in turn contribute in many wa>^ 
to various phases of community life. 

The school should search for what youth can reveal. Only in this 
way may individual and group needs be determined. WTiat b more, 
to identify prupil needs b to detennlne largely the needs of society 
as well. And when the needs of pupib are met by the school, the 
school will then have fulfilled its obligation to society. It will have 
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salisCed sodetys demands for school services, vocationally and 
otiienvise. 

VocflfioTwl Guidance Cannot Stand Alone. Elsewhere in this book 
stress has been placed upon the importance of integrating guidance 
^vith all other phases of school activity. Vocational guidance derives 
muclt of its substance from learning experiences which help pupils 
discover themselves in relation to botli common and novel situations. 
Each pupil should be provided will> wide opportunities, therefore, 
to get information about the work and workers of the ^vorld. 

This suggestion does not depredate the work of the vocational- 
guidance counselor. It is rather a suggestion for strengthening voca- 
tional guidance by linking it wnlh an educational service that places 
the welfare of youth above everything else. In other words, educa- 
tion and guidance are inseparable when properly conceived. Other- 
wise the state of affairs is usually much liie this: *■ 

Where there is little or no guidance in en educatjoDal program, there 
cannot be a truly rational relationship between the students individual 
needs and the educational treatment he receives. But the resultant chaos 
Is quiet chaos. There appear no such concrete and dramatic phenomena 
as discolored eyes and broken bones. We have instead such Invisible and 
common consequences as frustratkm, indifference, boredom, and resist- 
ance to everything tli.at schooling stands for. 

^Ve may also say that where there is little or no education in a 
vocational-guidance program, there can be no rational relationship 
between tlie student's individual needs and the guidance treatment 
he receives. Tliis is tantamount to saying that, in the best conception 
of both functions, the teacher guides and the guide teaches. Each is 
interested in pupil adjustment. Each has a special contribution to 
make, but tlie commonness of purpose between teacher and voca- 
tional counselor forges a bond of inseparability behveen education 
and guidance. 

It is not too much to suggest that the secondary-school curriculum 
be so organized that pupil adjustment is the dominant concern of ah 
professional personnel Any attempt to reorganize the scliool cxir- 
riculum, and therefore instructional and guidance practices, to facili- 
tate pupil adjustment must be based upon full recognition that all 
> ilowa/d Af. Bell, MiilcJiir’g youth end M>t, p. Zl, American Coanaion Education, 
Washington, 1940. 
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problems and needs of youth should be taken together. It is not good 
practice, for example, to stress the personal-social development of 
young people and neglect their needs for occupational information 
and guidance. It is equally unwise to emphasize vocational guidance 
while leaving to chance pupil adjustment to other important life 
situations. Assuming equality in the realm of occupational skills, 
the worker who is well-adjusted personally and socially is usually 
prefened. 

Instructional and guidance practices should therefore be based 
upon the needs of youth for these services. Teachers and other guid- 
ance workers then complement and supplement one another to the 
end that pupils receive the greatest possible benefits from the school. 
They realize that a desirable learning situation stresses good pupil- 
pupil and teacher-pupil relationships, and that goals of education 
require that pupils explore and deepen their interests and enlarge 
upon information about all aspects of life, including vocations. Good 
teaching demands that teadiers know their pupils individually and 
that they provide them with opportunities to leam that are con- 
sistent with their individual and group needs. Knowing these needs, 
teachers u'ill, among other things, capitah’ze on all opportunities to 
help pupils see the relationships between school subjects and the 
vocations. They will also strive on every hand to help pupils de- 
velop their creative powers to the maximum and make satisfactory 
personal adjustments they must make from time to time. Teachers, 
therefore, have a large contribution to make to the vocational lives 
of their pupils by adjusting their curricula and methods and by 
providing pertinent information needed by specialists in vocational 
guidance. Indeed, it is practically impossible for the vocational coun- 
selor to be effective unless there is cooperative planning of instruc- 
tional and guidance services with classroom teachers. 

Vocational guidance workers, on the other hand, should under- 
stand the practical truth of Bell’s * statement: 

Guidance cannot cure unemployment among youth, nor can it make 
more palatable the bitter cup of enforced idleness. But it will at least help 
juung people break through the fog of romanticism that so often en- 
velops their thinking about their vocational assets and limitations. It 
affords tie best known means of leduciog the frustration that results from 

^Ibid.p. 37. 
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the belated discovery that the door of opportunity is too narrow to 
permit their entrance upon the occupations of their choice. On the posi- 
tive side, it provides the best possible assurance that capacities for leader- 
ship vdW be uncovered and directed into occupational channels where 
they can be of greatest service both to the individual and to his com- 
munity, And finally, except through guidance, ft is difficult to Wsual- 
ize how students can derive maximum profit from a diversified school 
program. 

The implications of Bell’s comments tire obWous. Two further 
observ'ations should be made, how'ever, because of certain practices 
rvhiclj are common to many secondary schools. First, classroom 
teachers more often than not fail to help pupils sec the vocational 
implications of the subjects they leach. If for no other reason than 
to vitalize their Q\vn teaching, teachers should take their subjects 
out of the realm of the abstract as much as possible by helping 
youth see the relationships bebivecn what is being taught and what 
people do. Second, many vocational counselors have a tendency to 
"go it alone.” Tliis may or may not be from choice. The object here 
is to stress the fact that vocational guidance cannot stand alone. 

Choice of Vocation h the /nrf/cirfiiars. If ours were a society where 
the child had no choice but to follmv in the vocation of his father, 
there would be little or no need for vocational guidance and concern 
for the individual would be minor indeed. The individual would not 
need to worry about his future. He would have no occupational 
future other than to accept liis own hereditary caste and make the 
best of it. But democracy, because of its emphasis upon freedom for 
the individual, demands (hat each person be given the right of choice 
and the privilege of making many choices during llic course of his 
lifetime. 

Freedom of choice, of course, complicates matters boUi for those 
who have choices to make and for those who would furnish guidance 
in order that choices might be more intelligently made. In the realm 
of vocations, for example, the DlctUtnaTij of Occupational Titles and 
its supplement list some 40,000 occupations. And it is quite likely 
that no one knows how many different ways people in (his country 
alone legitimately earn their living. Opportunities for choice, there- 
fore. are legion. Indeed, this is precisely why it is so neccssaiy tlial 
youth in secondary school lie given a great deal of information alioiit 
the work world, types of occupations, and needs for education and 
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training in various occupational fields, as well as tlie opportunity to 
study employment trends and tlie privilege of analyzing their OAvn 
capacities and interests in relation to all these factors.' 

But what of vocational guidance in this complex structure? Are 
we prepared to say that even the best current practices are suf- 
ficient? Probably not. After a long period of productive work in the 
field of guidance, Brewer * declares: 

. . . After more than twenty-five years of experimentation tliere still is 
comparatively little known as to the nature of vocational aptitudes, their 
relation to general intelligence, and their relation to actual fields of work. 
Comparatively speaking, we are stfll guessing as to the measurement of 
abilities, and those who use vocational aptitudes tests should remember 
that test results are tentative at best. 

These conditions are directly related to dangers in the use of tests by 
psychologists and others who c/iarge fees for their services. Such profes- 
sionals, whether honest and mistaken, or dishonest, are almost forced by 
the nature of their business to write prescriptions for their clients. But 
the state of psychology and guidance makes such definite advice illegiti- 
mate. Hence, all guides should be in the service of educational or similar 
institutions. 

Consistent ^\'ith his belief that “democracy, consent, and guidance 
hang together,” Brewer * goes on to say that he anticipates 

. . . ere long, perhaps when there is greater sensitiveness to the more 
subtle implications of true democracy in human relationships, the rise of 
a new profession of counseling. Workers in this field will assist the student 
to find his way in and through a world of numerous persons fond of 
telling him just what he should do, will protect him against botii beirevo- 
lent and sinister suggestion and dictation, will help him see all the best 
alternatives in a given situatiem calling for action, svill assist him in exam- 
ining his case-study data and analyzing and fudging each alternative, and 
will refrain from thinking, much less suggesting, the best decision for the 
young person to make. The templing but childish question, What do you 
third: I should do? will be handKi back to the questioner. 

• See Education and Economic Well-being in Amertcafl Democracy, National Edu- 
cation Association, American Association of School Administrators, Educational Polides 
Commission, Washington, 1940. 

* John M. Brewer, Hisiory of Voattional Goidance, p. S16, Harper & Brothers, New 
YorV, 1942. 

» Ibid., p. 298. 
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It Is a Good Idea to Begin at Home. Utilization of the community 
to make school experiences more meanijjgful is no less appropriate 
in Uie field of vocational education and guidance than in other phases 
of pupils’ development. Beginning at home offers several advan* 
tages. In the first place, people cam their living in a variety of ways 
in every community, even in small communities. To be sure, iicople 
in large communities do more different kinds of work tlnan those in 
small communities, but often one of Uic chief difTcrcnces between 
small and large communities, occupationally speaking, is that the 
large community has more people working in the several occupations 
rather than more occupations in proportion to tlie population. 

Second, youlli in secondary school arc to some degree already 
familiar with the occupational life of the community. Of course, 
pupils are not able to identify all the ways by whicli people earn 
their living, nor do they have an intimate understanding of the 
occupations about which they do kmow somctlung. But, taken to- 
gether, pupils in almost any secondary sclrool probably know more 
about the work and the workers of that community than even Uic 
best informed teacher or counselor. It is a good idea, tlicn, to begin 
witlx the vocational knowledge pupils already have, since (1) ft 
presents the psychological advantage of relating in-school education 
and guidance to the work activities of the community: (2) it offers 
the guide an excellent means of orienting himself to the work life 
in tlie school community and enables him to organize information 
by which pupils may deepen their understanding of the nature and 
requirements of the se\ eral occupations and the significance of lliese 
in relation to one another and to community well-being; and (3) it 
reveals community values and something of pupils’ attitudes toward 
various occupations, thereby providing bases for counseling tech- 
niques best suited to particular groups of young people. 

Third, there can be found in most communities organizations of 
various types composed of people who, as a group, are fairly repre- 
sentative of occupational life. Organizations such as the P.T.A., 
service and civic clubs, labor groups, and church-sponsored clubs 
are typical. The school that attempts to help youth face the future 
by means of educational and occupational guidance will profit by 
establishing and maintaining close liaison with these groups. There 
are several advantages to such close working relations. The follow- 
ing are some of dxe more importanL 
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1. Teacliers are given access to funds of information that are fresh, 
firsthand, realistic, and vital. 

2. Avenues are opened by whidi pupils may participate more fully 
and more freely in the work life of the community. 

3. Teachers are given wder opportunities to participate indi- 
vidually in community affairs and to contribute their knowledge in 
a variety of ways to community betterment. 

4. Points of fusion are provided for cooperative effort among the 
several organized community groups, both to accomplisli their own 
objectives and to stimulate still olliers to become active in school 
and community development. 

5. Vocational-guidance opportunities for pupils are expanded both 
by increasing the number of Informational sources and by enlisting 
the aid of people who can often provide counsel when it is particu- 
larized in terms of their respective fields of work. 

6. youUi's opportunities for \'Ocat/onal exploration and tryout are 
enhanced. 

7. Teachers and counselors may secure pertinent information 
about individual pupils which might not otherwise be considered 
needful. 

8. The school’s follow-up and placement scn'ice is strengthened. 
And in instances where no such service is provided, the necessary 
support to begin such service is secured. 

0. The prestige of the school is enlianccd in the community be- 
cause the school demonstrates that all professional personnel are 
working together in the interest of pupil welfare. Thus tlie school 
becomes an integral part of community life, contributing to its 
betterment in many wa)'s. 

The conclusion should not be drasvn tliat students of vocational 
guidance advocate the more or less common practice of working 
only witli and through tliose organizations whose members are 
business and professional leaders in the community. Important as 
their contributions are, the school’s failure to work intimately with 
ot}ier legitimate geovps rci;^esc3its hihjre to iccognae the signifi- 
cance of many facets of work life. All available groups should be 
utilized for guidance purposes. This implies that maximum use be 
made of worker personnel below the leadership level, no matter how 
competent the leaders may be. /ob-Ievel personnel can usually ex- 
plain what they do and what it takes in the nature of training to do 
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1. Teachers arc given access tofunds of informaUon that are fresh, 
firsthand, realistic, and vital. 

2. Avenues are opened b)' which pupils may participate more fully 
and more freely in the work life of the community. 

3. Teachers are given \Wder opportunities to participate indi- 
vidually in community affairs and to contribute their knowledge in 
a variety of ways to community betterment. 

4. Points of fusion are provided for cooperative effort among the 
several organized community groups, both to accomplish their own 
objectives and to stimulate still others to become active in stdioo] 
and community dev’cIopmenL 

5. ^^ocational-guidanee opportunities for pupils are cjqr^nded both 
by increasing tlic number of informational sources and by enlisting 
tfie aid of people who can often provide counsel when it is particu- 
larized in terms of their respective fields of work. 

0. Youth’s opportunities for v-ocational exploration and tryout are 
enhanced. 

7. Teachers and counselors may secure pertinent information 
about individual pupils which mi^t not otherwise be considered 
needful 

8. The scliools follow-up and placement service is strengthened. 
And in Instances where no such service is provided, the necessarj’ 
support to begin such service is secured. 

9. The prestige of the school is enhanced in the community be- 
cause the School demonstrates that all professional personnel are 
working together in the interest of pupil welfare. Thus the school 
becomes an integral part of community life, contributing to its 
beltcnnent in many ways- 

The conclusion should not be drawn tliat students of vocational 
guid.ince advocate (he more or less common practice of working 
only with and through those organizations whose members are 
business and professional leaders in the community. Important as 
their contributions are, the school’s failure to work intimately with 
otlier legitimate groups represents failure to recognize the signifi- 
cance of many facets of work Uk. AU available groups shouW be 
utilized for guidance purposes. This implies that maximum use be 
made of worker personnel below the leadership level, no matter how 
competent the leaders may be. Job-level personnel can usually ex- 
plain wliat tliey do and what it takes In the nature of training to do 
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their jobs well. Moreover, they understand the many facets of suc- 
cessful personnel relationships better, perhaps, than those in posi- 
tions of leadership. 

Placement a Needed Service. Vocational guidance aims toward 
occupational adjustment. This implies the need for a placement and 
follow-up service. It suggests, also, that schools now providing no 
such service are obligated to do so. There are, to be sure, many 
secondary schools now providing placement services of sorts. For 
e.tample, teachers of commercial subjects frequently place students 
in offices to perform clerical-secretarial functions. Or vocational-shop 
teachers may place boys in jobs. A comparatively few schools oper- 
ate well-thought-out placement and follow-up services. So far, so 
good. But the majority of secondary schools provide no such service. 

Many school administrators contend that they cannot afford a 
placement and follow-up service. Perhaps this contention is valid in 
some cases. There are secondary schools with such small eiu-oUmenls 
and ^vith such meager financial support that they arc unable to offer 
many services the modem world demands of secondary education. 
These are the schoob that probably should be consolidated with 
others to organize one school of optimum size. But consolidation Is 
another problem. 

Most youth, however, attend more or less comprehensive sec- 
ondary schools, many of them large schools. We must conclude, 
therefore, that administrators in these schools who state that they 
cannot afford placement and follow-up are convinced that this 
service is not worth while. They are simply arguing against guid- 
ance. These people should be persuaded that die schools over which 
they preside cannot afford to be without this service to youth for 
several reasons. First, the schools obligation to youth and to society 
is not fully met when the pupil graduates or drops out. If the grad- 
uate plans to pursue a course in higher education, the school should 
endeavor to guide him into the choice of an institution that is best 
suited to his purposes. Furthermore, his progress should be followed 
at least until he is reasonably well adjusted in the institution of his 
choice, the school standing ready to assist liim at every step and 
turn along the way. The high-sdiool graduate who does not go to 
college and the dropout are alike in one particular, namely, each 
usually has the immediate task of getting a job and of adjusting 
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occupationally. Furthermore, each has the perfectly legitimate right 
to look to the school for assistance in this twofold task. 

Second, the school that gears its program of education and guid- 
ance to the needs of youth, evaluates the results of teaching-leaming- 
guidance activities, and keeps an adequate record of progress of eaci 
pupil knows more about each individual as a person and his poten- 
tialities as a worker than any other agency. Having this information 
at hand, and being a source of supply of rvorker personnel, the school 
occupies a most favorable position in the placement field. 

Third, the school that seeks to identify itself and its activities 
%vith the work life of tlie community will be familiar with job speci- 
fications. This will aid materially in the placement of the right people 
in jobs and thus inspire confidence in the school. It will also open 
the way for effective follow-up which, in turn, provides a fund of 
up-to-date information to be nsed as a basis for continuous refine- 
ment of instructional and guidance practices. 

Fourth, the school that provides adequate placement and fol- 
low-up services admits the practical truth that for most youth 
occupational adjustments are made in the ^\’o^k fields in which they 
find employment. There is no other way, no matter how effective 
the in-school program of education and guidance may be. Prework 
education and guidance can help, but youth sliould not be cut off 
from vocational counsel at the time they accept jobs if the school 
expects satisfactory returns from its efforts during earlier adolescent 
years. This would deprive youth of the service when they probably 
need it most. 

Let Principles Guide Practices. It is recognized that vocational 
guidance is an important phase of the over-all guidance service of 
tlie school. Although this aspect of guidance is intimately related to 
all otliers, it warrants, as has been seen, special consideration. And 
by reason of its special cliaracter, vocational guidance to be effective 
should be planned in accordance with a system of values. Such a 
system should at once reflect the individual pupil’s needs as a po- 
tentially productive worker and society’s needs for him as a useful 
citizen. But the emphasis is upon the indioidual, since a society is 
good primarily because of the quality of its individual constituents. 

It is suggested, therefore, that each school agree upon a system of 
values that will in turn indicate vocational-guidance practices to be 
employed. And in stating these \’alues the principles of vocational 
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guidance will also be staled. By way of illustration, let us con- 
sider the principles outlined by the National Vocational Guidance 
Association.* 

1. Individual differences must be recognized, understood, and given 
individual attention. 

2. The program should provide all pupils with an opportunity for self- 
inventory, self-direction, self-development, and self-realization. 

3. Provision should be made to enable teachers and all staff members 
to develop a belter understanding of pupil behavior, needs, and problems. 

4. The complexity of modem occupational life makes it necessary that 
accurate, comprehensive, and continuous information about occupations 
and about schools for further training be given pupils. 

5. The individual should receive assistance in inventorying his assets 
and limitations and the opportunties available, but freedom of choice is 
bis iuherent right and is as necessary for his development as equality of 
educational opportunity. 

6. Continuous vocational and educational guidance should be offered 
tlie individual because of the changing economic status, changes oc- 
curring in occupations, and changes in the developing personality and 
interests of the individual. 

7. Students should not decide upon a vocation too early or too hur- 
riedly, but only after the study of occupations and try-out experiences. 
Provision should be made for continuous reconsideration of plans. 

8. In our American demoaacy, the ideal for which we strive is to give 
every individual freedom of choice in developing his potentialities, in 
determining his vocation, and in deciding how he wishes to spend his 
life. But with freedom of choice there is responsibility both on the part 
of society to provide facilities so ffiat the individual can have the facts 
to assist him in making wise decisions and on the part of the individual 
to make use of these facilities in developing his potentialities to the 
utmost. Comparison of ability with achievement should be made each 
year to assist each individual to work up to the level of his ability. 

Working back\vard from a statement of principles to the values 
from which they were derived, we are able to identify those that are 
implicit in the above quotations. Superseding all others is the value 
given the individual pupil as the raison ddtre of educational and 
vocational-guidance services. When the statements of principle 

» The Principies and PracUcet of Educational and Vocational Guidance, National 
Vocational Guidance Association, Washington. 
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are considered in order, it is clear that the N.V.G.A. aims toward 
emphasizing: 

1. The value of recognizing fully the significance of individual 
differences. 

2. The value of providing for eadi pupil the opportunity to under- 
stand himself and to attain maximum self-development. 

3. The value of understanding pupil behavior, needs, and prob- 
lems by aU members of the professional staff of tlie school. 

4. The value of understanding the complex nature of contempo- 
rary occupational life, of possessing up-to-date information about 
occupations, and of being able to provide young people information 
about opportunities and places for securing further training. 

5. The value of helping each pupil to exercise his right of free- 
dom of vocational choice wisely by assisting him in inventorying Iris 
assets and limitations as well as tlie opportunities available to him. 

6- The value of understanding changes jn the personahty and 
interests of each pupil and changes in economic and occupational 
fields so that continuous vocational and educational guidance nray 
be provided. 

7. The value of postponing final choice of vocation until the 
individual has had opportunities for studies of occupations and for 
tryout experiences, 

8. The values of (o) providing facilities by which each individual 
may secure facts upon which to base his choice, (b) helping each 
pupil to understand that It Is his responsibility to use all available 
facilities and assisting him in the use of these, and (c) knowing the 
relative ability of each pupil and progressively assisting him to work 
up to the level of his ability. 

School people sometimes ask: ^Vby not adopt principles of educa- 
tional and vocational guidance such as those pronounced by the 
N.V.G.A.? ^Vhy involv’e ourselves in the task of agreeing upon cer- 
tain values in order to be able to write our own guiding principles? 

In answ-er to the first question, the present authors see no objec- 
tion to the adoption by any group of such fine principles of educa- 
tional and vocational guidance as those set forth by the N.V.GA., 
provided each person thoroughly understands the value or values 
underl>1ng each statement of prindple and the implications of the 
several principles for guidance practices to be carried on in the 
school. It should be remembered that more often than not state- 
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ments of principles appearing in professional literature are prepared 
by people who are experts in their respective fields, and that prin- 
ciples grow out of and get their substance from established values 
that sometimes require long study just to be identified. 

Perhaps the second question may best be ans%vered by saying that, 
first, the process of thinking dnough issues and problems related to, 
say, educational and vocational guidance is an essential part of a 
defensible conceptual design of a program of services; second, it is 
the best assurance that staff members themselves will benefit from 
professional-growth stages through which most of them must pass 
if they are to do their jobs well; third, it Is the most promising means 
by which consensus upon goals to be attained may be secured; 
fourth, it is the best guarantee that educational and vocational-guid- 
ance services wiM be provided in terms of the needs of youth in a 
gi\’en school and well fashioned because the best qualities of each 
staff member will be capitalized; fifth, it is a helpful way to obviate 
working at cross purposes; and sixth, it is the best assurance that 
the proper relationship of vocational guidance to all other phases of 
guidance in the school %rill be achieved. 

For Mantj Students the Future Is Now. Despite the fact that more 
and more young people engage in further study in advanced schools 
of one type or another after leaving high school, the greater propor- 
tion of them enter a vocation immediately when possible. As a 
matter of fact, a considerable niunber of pupils have ^eady tempo- 
rarily established themselves in a vocation before graduation. The 
future, then, for many students becomes the present before or upon 
leaving school. 

Some youth in secondary school sense that there may be some 
relationship behveen academic success and vocational success. This 
is ewdent by the fact that young people express concern about school 
marks and the effects the marks they earn may have upon their 
vocational future. This is a problem of the present. For these pupils, 
planning for the future means planning for day-to-day success in 
their classes. For still odiers, planning for the future anticipates 
completion of studies for and establishment in a profession. These 
illustrations represent a wide range on the time scale, but the masses 
of secondary-school youth are now planning their future within this 
range. Even so, they are all more or less concerned about problems 
that are immediate in nature. 
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CrmKC ACTION TIIE mOFESSIONAL WAY 

Tims far in ihe present chapter we liavc seen Uie tj’pes of problems 
)-oiitIj worr>' about most wljcn they look to the future. We have also 
CTamincil some funOamcntal considerations relative to these prob- 
lems, which by their vcr>* nature present pupils’ needs for vocational 
pjjdancc. TIjcsc needs, then, represent a denjand for professional 
service which the secondary school is ohligatcd to give. 

Tlicrc follow some suggestions for action in Uie interest of voca- 
tional guidance and education In the secondary school Although 
these suggestions are fashioned primarily for those in schools where 
a prognun of guidance is in the initial stage, they will be found useful 
in schools with plans and services already in operation. 

The Staff IntentoHcs Its Beliefs. Elscu’hcrc in this book stress is 
placed on the fact that guidance Is a whole-school affair. It follows, 
therefore, that a program of s-ocational guidance depends for its 
success largely upon a favorable, active professional staff which 
works as a unit. Tlie specialist to vocational guidance cannot do 
much alone. 

It Is consequently advisable that U»c professional staff of the 
School hn'cnlory its individual beliefs at the outset and continue to 
do so from lime to time after the guidance program is initiated. Each 
school ni.iy, and poisihly sfiouM, structure its owm inventory for this 
purpose. 'The following inventor)' suggests both form and content 
and may \)0 helpful to scliool leaden. 

TO STAFF MEMDEHS 

\\'hat c.ich of you l«lics’cs nlwnt vocational guidance and education is 
important Success in this as in any other phase of the school program 
depctuls very much upon what jtoi believe aliout it and upon what yon 
do as inclb {duals and ns a staff w-orking together. 

Tliis inventory lias the following purposes; ( 1 ) to provide each member 
of the staff the opportunity to check his msm beliefs against a list of stafe- 
mvwi'f te tec.sfxm} githh/aet (2} to jwjiwda liases Sot re- 

assessing the school’s efforts at vocational guidance; and (3) to aid In 
planning steps to bo taken to Improve llw school’s guidance services to 
pupils. 

J’lease rearl carefully eacl> of ll» statements in this inventory. Opposite 
each statement you hcfi’cce, put a check mark in the column under "Yes." 
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Opposite each statement you do not believe, put a check mark in the 
column under “No.” Opposite each statement you would like to think 
about further before you are ready to announce a definite belief, place 
a check mark in the column under 

What I Believe about Vocational Guidance 

Yes No ? 

1. Vocational guidance and \'oealk)ikal education are essential 
functions of secondary education. 

2. Every pupil needs vocational and educational guidance. 

3. Every pupil has the right to choose l»is occupation, 

4. Every pupil should be given opportunities for hyout ex- 
periences before exercising his choice of vocation. 

5. The school should provide each child with an opportunity to 
acquire accurate information about several occupational 
fields and about specific types of vocations. 

6. Occupational adjustment bears considerable relationship to 
personal and social adjustment. 

7. Vocational guidance should go hand«iD*hand with all other 
phases of guidance. 

8. A given pupil's vocational interests are likely to change 
several times during his course of progress through 
secondary school 

9. Each teacher is obligated to search the content of the sub- 
jectfs) he teaches in order that be may help pupils see all 
possible relationships between their studies and their own 
occupational interests. 

10. Each teacher should be willing to modify both content 
and procedures used in flie courses he teaches, whenever 
practicable, so that pupils may see more clearly the voca- 
tional implications of the subjects they study. 

11. Nearly every member of the professional staff of the school 
should have a contribution to make to vocational guidance. 

12. By cooperative planning of the instructional program, 
with pupil adjustment in view, teachers can facilitate the 
vocational guidance of youth. 

13. Each teacher should be familiar with the techniques 
employed in diis school to determine die vocational interests, 
needs, aptitudes, and capacities of individual pupils. 

14. Each teacher should make an effort to acquire sufficient 
information and techniques to enable him to do some 
vocational and educational counseling. 

15. Teachers should understand the work of the vocational 
counselor and be able to work with him. 
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Yei No ? 

]6. Teachers should supplement the results of tests given for 
guidance purposes by contributing pcrtiDcnt anecdotal notes 
from time to time. 

17. Each teacher should familiarize himself with, and be able to 
interpret, the contents of his pupils* permanent record 
folders. 

18. Each pupil should be evaluated in terms of all his accom- 
plishments and xwtentialities, not fa terms of his academic 
achievement alone. 

19. Each pupil should be helped to understand his own abilities 
and limitations in relation to vocational f^portunldes and 
requirements. 

20. Teachers should be conversant with the ways by which most 
people in the community cam their living. 

21. Youtli should be given vocational counsel by the school even 
after they graduate and go to work. 

22. The school should provide adequate placement and 
foUo'v-up services for students. 

Name . . 

The 5la£F should enter into the matter of inventorying Its beliefs 
about vocational guidance in a professional manner. Moreover, 
everyone connected uitli the faculty— administrators, teachers, super- 
visors, and counselors alike— should record lus beliefs. It is suggested 
that each member of the staff make duplicate inventories so that one 
may be retained for his own files. It is also advisable to make a 
master inventory showing the distribution of responses of the entire 
group. Each person should then be provided ^^’ith a copy of the 
master inventory. Information of this nature should prove valuable 
in two very important particulars; (1) by providing topics for 
faculty study and discussion, and (2) by fumisliing clues for the 
functional assignment of duties. 

A Look at the Curriculum Is in Order. The bulk of each pupil’s 
school day is devoted to class attendance and to study of his regular 
school subjects. And, in theory if not always in practice, the cur- 
rjkTijJijm s.-wJ JnstTvetSonaJ ociivities are geared to the capacities, the 
needs, and tlie interests of pupils, including needs for vocational 
information and guidance. 

Professionally speaking, this topic is shop\\'om. It has been written 
about and talked about and urged upon school personnel for many 
years, and there is Uttle likelihood tliat educators will soon drop the 
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subject. Tliey should not, in fact, for it is important. But for our 
purposes, we need only to call attention to the fact tliat if profes- 
sional people really mean what they say, it is time they come to grips 
with the obvious at the job level and realize fully that pupils needs 
will be at best only partly met so long as the secondary-school cur- 
riculum persists in its present form. The process of tagging on and 
squeezing in little bits of goodness called guidance, while the big 
thing called curriculum remains basically unchanged in content, 
purpose, and method, is practically futile. Tliere is no point to a 
guidance program outlined on paper, protected only by a small 
budget and a few well-meaning, hard-worldng, devoted people who 
would like, of course, to win converts among their professional col- 
leagues hut who usually work overtime in the interest of pupil 
adjustment by attempting to compensate for the shortcomings of 
those who Insist upon an approach to learning which often has no 
psychological validity. Such a condition represents a house divided, 
characterized often by an attitude of cordial intolerance, each fac- 
tion steadfastly defending its position without the power to eliminate 
the other. 

The professional personnel in every school should get together 
from time to time for critical, unselfish examinalion of curriculum 
and instructional activities. The guides for thought and for action in 
this connection are the individual and group needs of pupils. And 
the determination of pupil needs comes first, as has been indicated 
in other pages of this book. Otherwise, there can be no valid criteria 
for judging the efficacy of curriculum content, and instructional and 
guidance practices and outcomes. 

This is not a formidable suggestion. It should cause no bridling 
among professional personnel in secondary education. There is 
nothing inherently difficult alx»ut the process of examining and modi- 
fying curriculum and instructional procedure except, perhaps, the 
difficulty of the individual in bringing himself to the point of willing- 
ness to accept the fact that his services are bought for the benefit of 
pupils. He will then realize that his o\vn work as leader and guide 
^vill be more effective in every particular. He will see the need for 
thoughtful consideration of everything he does as an individual 
and as a member of an equally thoughtful, cooperating group. 
Finally, he will discover that his work is less taxing because it be- 
comes increasingly a dynamic learning experience for both himself 
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and his pupils, with a correspondingly decreasing conscious or sub- 
conscious feeling that “so much of my work life represents a contest 
that is never satisfactorily concluded." 

Communlif^ liesourcesmidVoca/ional Guidance, The community’s 
occupational life usually represents the best possible resources for 
advancing vocational guidance in the school. They need only to be 
identified, classified, and used. This means that the school should 
take the initiative in studying the occupational life of the community 
and systematize the findings so that they will be most useful in the 
hands of all professional personnel and in the hands of pupils as well. 
It is suggested that the school prepare a "Study Guide of Occupa- 
tions in the name of the community to be supplied. This 

guide should include at least the following: 

1. The name, location, nature, and size of each business or enter- 
prise of whatever type, with brief factual material explaining its 
place in community life. 

2. The ^’arious occupations, including every job classification, 
necessary to the operation of each business enterprise, whether it be 
large or small, private or corporate, nonprofit or public. Information 
relative to each job classification, be It executive or common labor, 
should be included such as specific job requirements, the type of 
person and education and training most desired, the manner in wldch 
personnel are selected, salary and wage scales, promotion policies, 
opportunities for advancement, xvork-time requirements, welfare and 
retirement benefits and costs, seasonal or regular employment, labor 
policies in e0ect, etc. 

3. Hie names of people in each type of occupation who may be 
called upon to meet with school personnel and pupils for informa- 
tional and guidance purposes, together with notations showing the 
contributions each may make. 

4. Lists of printed and duplicated materials distributed periodi- 
cally by each type of business or orgaiuzation. 

5. Individual, independent workers. 

6. Professions. 

Representatives of business and of the professions are usually vvill- 
ing to supply information of the ^'pe called for above when school 
people explain to tliem the uses to be made of it. What is equally 
important, people in the community are almost always willing to 
share Uieir knowledge with faculties and youth when given the 
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opportunity to do so. And they can malce real contributions to 
education and to guidance by so doing. 

In addition, the school should utilize the services of the various 
organizations in the community for vocational-guidance purposes. 
Typical of organizations and groups able to give assistance are civic 
organizations, labor groups, service clubs, church-affiliated organi- 
zations, the P.TA., the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, women’s organi- 
zations, the y.W.C.A., and the Y.M.C.A. But these, too, should be 
studied carefully to determine what they can contribute and which 
among them is best able to make valuable contributions at proper 
times. 

Records Should Be Kept. In addition to the usual data kept in 
pupils’ permanent record folders, such as those pertaining to census, 
health, academic progress, measures of general acliievement, meas- 
ures of specific and general abilities, and participation ui school- 
sponsored activities of the catraclass type, other information and 
data should be accumulated for educational and vocational-guidance 
purposes. For example: 

1. Periodic recordings of each pupil’s aspirations and aims in life. 

2. The results of successive measures of interest. 

S. The results of aptitude tests. 

4. Measures of social and of personality adjustment. 

5. Measures of atUtudes. 

6. A complete record of work experiences, including observations 
of employers and anecdotal reports by counselors. 

7. Periodic recordings of what pupils would like to be in the future 
and what they expect to be. 

8. Information concerning parents and their aims for pupils. 
These records should be carefully examined and interpretations 

made from time to time, always with the purpose of discovering 
more appropriate bases for education and guidance of individual 
pupils. 

IDENTIFYING YOUTH’S PROBLEMS 

The types of problems youth generally have when they look to 
the future are described In the first part of this chapter. Any school, 
tlierefore, can be reasonably certain that its omi pupils worry about 
essentially the same problems. But despite the fact that these prob- 
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lems are ralher coinmon and predominantly vocational in type, each 
school should discover those about which its own pupils are most 
concerned. In so doing, there is greater assurance that the guidance 
service offered will be fashioned to the particular needs of pupils in 
a given locahty. The object is to identify the problems of eacJi pupil 
and provide for him the information and guidance svilh wlrich he 
may satisfactorily meet them. 

It is suggested, first, that pupils* problems be studied on a school- 
wade basis. Tliey may be leaned from problems students present by 
free response, after the manner previously described. Second, prob- 
lems locally determined may be studied in relation to those described 
herein and an inventory structured that can be used to identify in- 
dividual pupils’ needs for educational and vocational guidance. 

Tliere follows an inventory we have titled, "\Ve All Look to the 
Future." It is simple in structure and easy to use. It includes, how- 
e^'or, adequaie samplings of the tj^res of problems about which 
j’ovtth worry’ most when they look to the future. Tire reader will 
observe tJiat the problems included in tJiis inventory correspond to 
those identiBed in the first pages of this chapter and that they are 
set apart by Homan numerals I, II, and lll. 

TO STUDENTS 

We AH Look to the Future 

But sometimes we are not sore of what 've see. Still, we try to look 
into the future so that we can plan for an occupation. Everyone wants 
to do something, but there arc so many tilings one might do that it Is 
often confusing. 

Recently, several thousand students in secondary schools looked to tlie 
future and stated ther problems. Perhaps you have some of the same 
worries. Read through the sanqiles given below. Wien you find a prob- 
lem tliat worries you also, place a check mark like this V in front of the 
problem number. This will show that you need some information and a 
little help so that you can think your problem through. Your counselors 
and teachets toiU halp you if you will name your problem and ask them 
for assistance. 

1 

1. What I should do to earn a living when I grow up is a problem for mo. 

2 . I roust go Jo work when I finish hi^ school, but I don’t know what kind 
of work I should try to do. 
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а. 1 can't decide whether to go Into burfness with roy father or do something 
different. 

4. I am worried because I want to be a (say what you want 

to be), but my parents want mo to be (say what parents 

want you to be) . 

5. My problem is deciding which would be belter as a vocation, 

(you name it) or ■_ (you name it) . 

б. 1 would like to End out what kind of work 1 am best fitted to do. 

7. I would like to know how best to prepare to be a good ■ 

(name tlie occupation). 

8. How can I be reasonably sure 1 have rdiosen the right vocation? 

9. How can I learn my chances of success in the occupation I have chosen 

which is (name occupation chosen). 

10. I want to know bow I can be placed in a job. 

II 

11. I intend to go to college, but I need information to help me choose the 
right one. 

12. I want to study to be — ■ — (write in what you want to be), but 

I don't know how to go about choosing the college I should attend. 

13. IVhat should I know about a college or university before I enroll? 

14. I need to know what my diances of success ore if I go to college. 

15. I'm not sure about my ability to do college work, and I’d like to find out. 

16. I have difficulty with my hIgh-school work, and I wonder if I should go 
to college. 

17. I would like to earn a scholarship so that 1 can go to college, but I don't 
know who gives them or how to gel one. 

18. I worry because I wonder whether it is worth while to finish hi^ sdiool. 

19. I don’t seem to be getting anysvbere in high school, so I wonder if I 
should get out and go to work. 

20. 1 don’t feel that I am getting anytlung in school that will do roe any good. 
I feel Lke quitting. 

21. I need to learn to make a living, but I’m not getting the training in 
school. 

m 

22. I work so hard to make passing grades in school that 1 don’t have time to 

dunk about what lH do in fvstuie. 

23. I’m afraid that when I graduate teachers won’t recommend me for a job 
because they think I’m pretty slow. 

24. 1 plan to quit school as soon as Tm old enou^ because schoolwork is not 
interesting. 

25. I d like someone to help me plan my future, but mostly I’m just pushed to 
roake grades. 
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Now think about yo\ir future occupation and education. Is there something 
else that worries you? If so, write ft in die space bcimv, 

MaiwA — 

- _ _ 


WORKING WITH PUPILS 

The information and suggestions foimd in preceding pages were 
given in anticipation of a program of study and work with youth to 
help them meet their problems pertaining to the future. Since this 
category of problems includes pupils’ worries about vocational 
choice, placement, and success and formal education and academic 
success, it is believed that the suggestions which follow may be 
helpful. 

Choice, Placement, and Success. Working with pupils on matters 
of occupational choice, placement, and success Involves the selection 
of occupations for study. Since it is obvious that no group could 
possibly consider profitably all known occupations in whfcli people 
engage, tliere must be some criteria of selection. Hoppock * suggests 
tlie following: 

1. The oeewpations in which substantial propertiens of former students 
have found employment. 

2. Other major occupations in the geographic area in which dropouts 
and graduates look for jobs. 

3. Other occupations of interest to the smdents. 

The use of such criteria as those given by Hoppock in selecting 
occupations for study and discussion has these advantages: First, 
the factor of pupil interest can immediately be capitalized; second, 
the number of occupations will be small enough to permit reasonably 
thorough study and understanding; and third, Uie identification of 
people wth occupations becomes mud easier. 

By way of orienting both professional penonnel and pupils ^W^h 
occupational information and data ultimately designed to assist 
pupils in choosing vocations, it is well to identify occupations in 
whicli a respectable percentage of graduates of (he school found 
emploj'ment in recent years. For the school that lias made a practice 
• Robert Ifcpppoct Croup Guidance: Prineiplet, TeehnUjaet, end EvaJuetien. p. SB, 
McCraw-IIill Bool Company, Inc., New Yorlc. 1M9. 
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of following up its graduates, much information will be available 
in the files. The school that has not followed up its graduates over 
tlie years will find it necessary to locate these people occupationally. 
Students can assist in this matter in a variety of ways. They have 
older brothers and sisters, relatives and friends upon whom they 
can call to supply the school with much-needed information. 

In following up graduates and former students, particular atten- 
tion should be given to: 

1. The date each left school. 

2. The pattern of studies pursued by each while in school and the 
degree of success in these. 

3. Extraclass activities engaged in by each student. 

4. Part-time work engaged in by each student and his success in 
this work. 

5. The present occupation of each. 

6. The kinds of work each did and the training each availed him- 
self of in preparation for the work he now does. 

7. The relationships, if any, between the work the student did in 
school, the work he did in the interim between leaving school and 
attachment to his present occupation, and the occupation in which 
he is now engaged. 

8. The relationships, if any, between results of personality and 
social-adjustment inventories and the work the student is now doing. 

Once the major occupations now engaged in by former students 
are identified, it is necessary to classify these occupations. Such 
information as the following should be sought relative to each type 
of occupation: 

1. Education and training now required for entering it. 

2. The characteristics of people most likely to succeed in each 
occupation. 

3. Wage scales and possible income to be expected. 

4. Working conditions. 

5. Work-time requirements. 

6. Health protection and other personal benefits. 

7. Occupational relations and costs. 

8. Provisions for retirement, if any. 

9. Cost of education and of equipment for those in occupations 

that are professional or highly skilled in character, and for those that 

require individual capi^l. 
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10. Opportunity for advancement. 

11. Metliod of selecting people for the occupation. 

In compiling this information, school people will find it necessary 

to contact representatives of those occupations which have been 
identified and classified. The types of occupations to be studied will 
suggest those to be contacted. For example, information about in- 
dustrial positions should perhaps first be obtained from the personnel 
directors. They are familiar with fob categories from management 
down, and, furthermore, personnel directors can usually supply the 
school with printed and mimeographed materials relative to the 
various occupations, screening devices, the selection of personnel, 
and oUier pertinent data. At Uie very least, contacts with these 
people can keep the school up to date on all matters pertaining to 
a particular industrial or business organization. 

It follows, of course. U»at representatives of various occupational 
cbssifications can be called upon to supply firsthand information of 
whatever type is needed to advance youth’s understanding of given 
occupations. Pupils can assist in the selection of those who are in 
a position to provide needed information. Guidance personnel and 
students should determine criteria for the selection of people from 
the Nvork world who are to provide them with information about 
their respecth’e occupations. Such questions as these should be borne 
in mind: 

1. Wiat information do we need? 

2. IVhen do we need this information? 

3. 'What do we need to do in order to get the most from those who 
are to provide firsthand information and data about each occupation? 

4. How can we help these people prior to their coming to us so 
that they can give us the information we expect within tlie time 
provided? 

5. What can we do by svay of followng up these important con- 
tacts so that better understanding of the several occupations may 
result? 

E^i/caiiof}. The ocevpatJonal concerns nf students, when 
identified and studied in terms of suggestions outlined in preceding 
paragraphs, will call attention to those pupils who question the 
wisdom of continuing formal education. There are those who con- 
template dropping out of school before graduation, and tlierc are 
those who w-onder whether tliey should attempt to continue formal 
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studies after graduation from hi^ school. Guidance workers may 
End that these students can be helped by group study and discus- 
sions of the several occupations of interest. They wll also be able 
to help pupils see the relationships existing between education and 
their chosen occupations, and they will have established bases for 
individual counsel. 

It is imperative to bear in mind at this point that individual coun- 
sel should seek to help each pupil (1) understand his potentialih'es 
as a person and as a student, (2) secure information that will assist 
him in matters of choice between alternatives, and (3) plan his 
program of studies in keeping with his best qualities and his needs 
for education. 

Academic Success. Pupils who are worried about the possibilities 
of academic success can be readily identified. Here again, pupils 
ha\'e the right to know what they may reasonably expect of them- 
selves in academic pursuits. It seems only fair that they know the 
truth in so far as it is possible to estabhsh truth in relation to their 
abilities. It is suggested in this connection that the guide go beyond 
grades in school subjects, scores on intelligence tests, and similar 
data and attempt to discover the extent to which factors such as 
interest, motivation, and dedication to study may provide still other 
bases for counsel in relation to the continuation of formal education. 
For example, it is well known that pupils with average ability fre- 
quently excel in studies and in out-of-schooI life simply because they 
are determined to do so. Conversely, many pupils who have superior 
intellectual capacities sometimes fail or fall far short of normal 
expectations because of lack of interest or effort, or both. Some youth 
have no well-defined objectives toward which to work and conse- 
quently lack motivation. There are, to be sure, many other factors. 
It is suggested that the guide exhaust every possibility and means of 
finding out about individual pupils before presenting alternatives 
which might otherwise be unreasonable. Each young person is due 
no less consideration. 
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auPTER 6 Youth’s Personality Problems 


The most pressing concerns of youth in secondary school are those 
having to do with adjustments they feel they must mahe to secure 
satisfactoiy' status among their peers. Tliese problems were pre- 
sented and discussed in Chapter 2. The types of personality problems 
youth worr>' about most, and upon which attention is focused in this 
chapter, are closely related to their social worries. Each category of 
difficulties derives basically from a desire to be on good terms witli 
other young people. Even so, the two should be differentiated for 
study, the better to see them in proper relationship. 

In their statements of social problems, youth reveal that they are 
more conscious of social situations and the impact of these than they 
arc of their owm personal inadequacies, although there is evidence 
of some recognition of the latter. The emphasis is placed upon social 
situations which demand competencies they unhappily do not pos- 
sess. In their statements of personality problems, on the other hand, 
young people indicate at once recognition of social situations witli 
which they are not able to cope satisfactorily and some of their own 
personal shortcomings they believe to be causes of their difficulties. 
Hut stress is given to certain personal characteristics which, to 
youth’s ways of thinking, are responsible for their social plight. As 
will !>c shown presently, it appears that pupils* personality problems 
may Iw answers to a question tlicy may ask of themselves— this, for 
example: \\h.it is it al)out me that keeps me from being pleasantly 
associated with others? 

It may be that a student’s ansxvcr to the question above would not 
l)c the same answer that a competent psychologist would give about 
that student in answer to the same question. It is reasonable to 
suppose, Iiowcs'cr, lh.il student and psychologist would not give 
174 
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wholly different answers. The differences would probably be in 
number, and more certainly in depth of understanding on the part 
of the ps> chologist. But the fact that a considerable number of youth 
are sufficiently self-e\’aluative to name some of their personality dif- 
ficulties is of singular importance at this point. Such pupils feel that 
they know some of their deficiencies and they realize the need for 
overcoming them. 

■HTES OF PEHSONAUTV PROBLEMS 

Boys and girls in secondary school define six types of worries that 
are classified as personality problems: (1) those having to do with 
poise as it relates to personality development; (2) those attributed 
to poor memory, lack of interest, and laziness; (3) those having to 
do with the development of tolerance and tactfulness; (4) those 
relating to the development of physical attractiveness; (5) Uiose 
concerned wiUi the development of taste in the selection and wear- 
ing of clotlies; and (C) those inr’oh’ed in overcoming bad temper, 
selfishness, and jealousy. The distribution of these problems by age 
and sex is given in Figtire 7.' 

Perhaps the most salient feature of Figure 7 is that both boys and 
girls perceive tJiat what they are, liow they beha\’e, and ho«' they 
appear as persons affect otliers* altitudes toward and acceptance of 
them. Less pronounced but no less important, the types of difficulties 
listed in Figure 7 also show that youth have more than a passing 
regard for the [actor of self-esteem. In each case it is the self that 
youtli want to impro\'e. Tlie types of problems named merely indi- 
cate what young people perceive as facets of their personalities in 
need of repair. But pupils may best be understood by permitting 
them to speak for themseh’es. Their statements of the several types 
of personality problems are given in succeeding paragraphs. 

Self-consciousncss, Timidity, Lack of Poise. Problems of tliis type 
indicate that the indmdual latis some ability, trait, or characteristic 
which he can develop. It will be noted that these problems relate to 
the exhibition or performance phase of behaWor, the aim being to 
impress others favorably. Here are some tjpical examples. 

I need to develop poise so that 1 can enjoy being with people and they 
will enjoy being xviUi me. How can 1 develop it? [Girl, 36] 
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I am too self-conscious, and people don’t want me around. How can I 
get over it? [Boy, 15] 

I’m too timid. How can I develop the poise I admire so much in other 
people? [Boy, 17] 

TOO S£Lr-CON$aOUS,TIMtO.UCK OF POISE 



Ases 

POOR MeMORT, LACK OF INTEREST, LAZY 



ACES 

INTOLERANT, LACK OF TACT 



<USE5 


UNATTRACTIVE PHYSICALLY 



AGES 


TOO LITTLE TASTE IN SELECTION AND WEARING OF CLOTHES 



AGES 



ACES 

luG. 7. Distribution of 2,676 references to six types of personality problems 
about wlucb youth worry most, by sex (left); and percentage ratios of re- 
sponses of girls to boys, by age (right). 

I am self-conscious about the way I look. How can I develop a good 
personality? [Boy, 14] 

I am too Hmid to have a good personality. How can I improve? I don’t 
have fnends-I mean good friends that I belong to a group with, [Girl. 15] 
How can I develop my peisonaUty so that I can have the poise to be a 
leader? I m too timid. [Boy, 16] 
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How can I overcome seIf*consdousne$s that injures my personality and 
causes me to be left out of social aSairs? [Girl, 17J 

Poor Memortj, Lack of Interest, Laziness. It is probable that use 
of the terms “memory," “mteres^” and “laziness” represent con- 
venient ways youth have of saying that they do not attach much 
value to some things other young people consider worth while. Note 
liow tliey express this problem. 

One of my worries is that Im forgetful, and this causes people to think 
I don't care. [Girl. 18] 

My problem is that sometimes I’m lazy. This makes kids think Jess of 
me. [Boy, 10] 

I don't seem to remember some things I should, and it hurts me socially. 
[Girl. 15J 

I don't have enough interest in what other people are interested in. 
Tljcrefore, I don't seem to fit in as well as I’d like to. [Boy, 17] 

Being willing to slick to sometlu'ng when the going gets tough svitbout 
becoming lazy is one of my problems. Sometimes it isn’t worth the effort, 
and kids lose confidence in me. (Boy, 16] 

1 have the problem of forgetting little things that others think so Im- 
portant, and that makes them dislike me. (Girl, 16] 

I like fo be with kids, but I’m not interested enough in many things 
it takes to get along well, and it hurts. [Girl, 15] 

It worries me that I don’t have enough interest, or fm too lazy to get 
into the saving of scliool life. It seems this has done something to my 
personality. [Boy, 17] 

I object when I have to do things that Tm not interested in. I'm lazy 
about tilings, and it makes others leave me out. (Boy, 14] 

Intolerance, Lack of Tact. Problems of this type portray youth’s 
scnsitiWty to otliers’ unfavorable reactions to them in response to 
their own more or less negative behavior. The following statements 
are illustrative. 

I need tact. I’m too quick to say what I really think about someone, and 
people don’t like me for it [Girl, 14J 

How can I keep from expressing my opinion too freely? [Girl, 15] 

How can I develop more tolerance of odiers? I am often sorry after- 
wards, and I am losing out all amund. [Boy, 16] 

1 feel that my social life is mined because I am too tactless. How can I 
overcome this? (Girl, 16] 
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I have a tendency to be intolerant of others, and it makes me an un- 
wanted personality. [Boy, 17} 

Teachers respect me because I make A’s, but kids leave me out because 
I haven’t enough sense to be tactful I'd be glad to trade for lower grades 
if I coiJd just have the kind of personality to get along well with others. 
[Boy. 16] 

My personality is weakened because I lack tact and am inclined to be 
intolerant. How can I overcome this weakness? The two seem to go to- 
gether. [Girl 17] 

I don’t have enough patience with other people, and they don’t like me 
for that How can I get patience? [Boy, 15] 

I am too blunt, and I wish I could quit being so, so that I would be 
popular. [Boy, 14] 

Physical Appearance. Physical appearance is a component among 
the many wliich combine to form the personabty of each mdividual. 
People knew this intuitively long before researchers became inter- 
ested in personality study. And, although secondary-school youth 
are unschooled In the scientific study of personality, they are quick 
to recognize that physical appearance is part of it. They know that 
more often than not they may be judged or typed depending upon 
how they appear. They are aware that the phrase “he appears” does 
not necessarily mean “he is,” but they know that if “his appearance" 
is favorable it means that he will most likely be given more oppor- 
tunities to demonstrate what "he is” iban his less fortunate neighbor. 

The premium placed upon physical appearance by youth may be 
seen in the following statements of problems. 

I need to wear glasses, but I hesitate to put them on because they 
detract from my appearance. [Girl 16J 
My teeth protrude, and they say if it were not for that I would be 
pretty. [Girl, 16] 

My problem is that people call me “sldnny" because 1 am slender. 
[Boy, 15] 

Because I am very tall I sometimes have trouble associating %vith people 
my own height and age. [GW, 15] 

I am smaller than other boys my age, and they don’t treat me as if I 
were as old as they. [Boy, 15] 

How can I take oS weight? It’s a handicap. [Boy, 17] 

It gives a girl an inferiority cxmiplex to be called “shorty.” [GW, 17] 
I am not a good physical speciinen, so I’m kno%vn by all the kids as a 
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“good egg " Tliis is getting me douTi. Wlnt can I do about it. If anrtliinc? 
[Roy. 16] ^ 

Iin dtimpy, and that's wfiat they call me, and it is embarrassinc. 
[Girl. 14] 

I lia\'e a grey streak in my hair. People are always asking me questions 
about it, and they call me “gramps" or “old folks." I try to bluff if out, 
but I'm sensitive about it. [Boy, 17] 

Dress aiul Grooming. Whatever else that might be said about dress 
and related matters of grooming, people are more or less convinced 
tliat "it pa)'S to look n'cll." Young people especially want to appear 
well. They do not even try' to separate grooming and personality. 
But let youth tell their own story. 

Some girls seem to know Just what clothes to wear, fust how to use 
make-up, and Just how to do ihoir hair to bring out their personalities, 

I think I would have just as good a personality as they do if I only knew 
how to select things to wear and use cosmetics as ueJI as they. But I 
don't, and it almost makes me ill at times. (Girl, 16] 

1 don't make a good personal appearance when I dress to go out 
because I don't know how to groom myself wtrll cr)t>ugb. (Boy, 16] 

My hair is not naturally pretty. Where can I get advice about what to 
do so (hat it will help my personality^ (Ctrl, 15] 

People think kids my age don’t care how they look. That is not so. We 
don’t \vant to go around all dressed r«p all the time, but we care how we 
look wiicrr ^ve need to look good. Wed have better personalities if we 
knew. I know I would, and I'd like to know how to look my best when I 
need to. [Boy, 15] 

My face looks like it has been sandpapered when I shave. This keeps 
me from looking my best, and it makes me self-conscious. [Boy, 17] 

I can't act my best when I knoiv I don’t look u’elJ in my clothes. I 
liavc taken homemaking, but there wasn’t much attention to grooming to 
suit the personality of the giris. Some girk can gel help at home, but I 
can’t. [Girl, 17] 

As I see it, all kids need to know hosv to dress and groom themselves 
to help their personalities. This needs to be taught early. I’m penalized 
because I don't know, and I worry about it. If I knew I'm sure I could 
belong to the group I'd like to go around with, fUoy, I6J 

The rrohkm of Temper. The inseparability of temperament and 
personality is intuitively recognized by most lajinen. Psychologists 
regard temperament as constitutional raw material out of which per- 
sonality is developed. The layman, on the other hand, views tem- 
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perament in terms of manifest emotional reactions. Hence such 
descriptive terms as “even-tempered,” “high-tempered, calm, 
“moody,” and so on. To have a nasty temper is no compliment to 
its possessor. Consequently, youth who liave bad tempers worry 
because they are unattractive to others. They express their concerns 
by such statements as these: 

I wish someone could help me control my temper. It gives me a bad 
personality. [Girl, 14] 

When I don’t blow up I’m moody. Either way I'm told I have a nasty 
personality. Is there any way I can get help? [Boy, 15] 

They say I’m a charming personality so long as I keep my temper under 
control, but I can’t seem to do it and it hurts deeply. [Girl, 16] 

I have a habit of losing my temper too quickly when things don’t go 
to suit me. [Girl, 15] 

Quick temper has caused me to lose out with the kids I like to be 
with. I seem to get worse instead of better, and I’m worried about it. 
[Boy. 16] 

I’m afraid my personality is ruined because of my temper. 1 asked a 
boy I’ve kno\vn always why I’m not included in things any more and he 
told me my temper made everyone unhappy. Now Tm afraid I can never 
pull myseli together. (Girl, 16] 

My personality is shot because of my high temper and moodiness. I 
get along fine for a while, and then it happens. I’m losing all my friends, 
I’m afraid. [Boy, 17] 

Since the personality problems of youth as described above are 
obviously associated with interpersonal relations that are not satis- 
fying, some may question tl>c wisdom of considering them apart 
from social problems. It may readily be observed that they are, after 
all, problems in social adjustment. This is readily conceded. Each 
set of problems discussed in this book involves adjustment to certain 
phases of the social world in which young people live. And each 
group of problems involves personal concerns about making satis- 
factory adlostoonts to li£o. tt is conceded Initbei that for guidance 
purposes it is practical to consider closely related problems together. 
It is impractical, however, to believe tliat mere consideration of 
related problems simultaneously will provide tlie causa sine qua non 
for wholesome personality development. The factor of relatedness 
is without doubt critical, and guidance workers must have sufficient 
understanding of the types of problems which should be considered 
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together in order to provide for youth the opportunities and the 
means of overcoming their difiBculties. The parts need to be exam- 
ined to discover their functional relationships to one another and to 
t}je whole— in this case to the whole personah'ty. 

If the reader ^vill looh back to youth’s statements of their person- 
ality problems, he discover that boys and girls give prominence 
to appearance, behavior, and feeling- Their problems are rooted in 
and stem from the human phases of their environment. Young people 
therefore recognize tliat adjustment depends to a considerable de- 
gree upon tlie individual person— how he regards himself and how 
others regard him as a personality. They have consequently person- 
alized their difficulties; they have taken the this-is-my-shortcoming 
approach. The statements from youth also show that they are suffi- 
ciently aware of some of the tasks they face as developing personali- 
ties to permit rather sharp differentiation between personal qualities 
which are acceptable and those which are not. But youth, like many 
of their adult associates, have as ideals stereotype personalities which 
are quite unrealistic and therefore unattainable. The resulting dis- 
satisfaction \\'ith oneself is bound to produce a certain amount of 
frustration. 

It is obvious that each yoxmg person Is struggling for self-realiza- 
tion. Each senses that he is different in some respects from others, 
but lie seems frequently to strive to be like someone else. The guid- 
ance worker thus has one of his major jobs cut out for him, namely, 
that of helping each pupil achieve the goal of self-realizat/on. And 
liis efforts will be more productive if he understands that personali- 
ties differ and permits his understanding to suggest ways of >vorIdng 
with each yau& that suits the youth s individual needs. 


WHY PERS0^7ALmES DIFFER 

There is something about every human being that distinguishes 
him from every other person. He can ahvays be identified as the 
individual be is. He may change his name, he may alter his dress, 
he may have removed or draSYicdfty modified some ol his iacisd 
characteristics, but he can still be identified. He has certain physical, 
intellectual, emotional, and social characteristics that mark him as 
a person, that set him apart as an individual personality. 

It is not the purpose here to delve deeply into personality as a 
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subject of study. That study has been undertalcen by eminently 
qualified people, some of whose works are cited herein. Moreover, 
the student who aims toward becoming an effective personnel 
worker wall engage in further study of this subject. It is the pur- 
pose here to loudi upon this important subject only as it fits into 
the context of the present discussion. 

There is no uncomplicated approach to the study of personality. 
Study of the whole person is involved. This seems to be a widely 
accepted truth, but one which is very difficult always to apply. 
Attempts by competent psychologists to define personality indicate 
something of its complex nature. This one, from Allport is illustra- 
tive: “Personality is the dynamic organization within the individual 
of those psychophysical systems that determine his unique adjust- 
ments to his environment.” * This definition of personality certainly 
suggests study of the whole man. Indeed, it is a working definition 
to the development of which Allport devoted the entire book. Even 
so, neither Allport nor other students of personality claim to under- 
stand fully this phenomenon for, as Murphy * wisely stated: 

When It comes to studying the whole man, we are confronted by three 
ways in which he refuses to cooperate. First, his trails do not seem intel- 
ligible in their own right; they express something complicated going on 
inside .... Second, some of the phases of this inner structure are 
hidden, pocketed off, oriented wth respect to some long-past situation 
which man had to confront; the students of conditioning and of psycho- 
analysis tell us we need to reconstruct the man histotiep'^ after the 
manner of the archeologist. Often there is only a fragm^^'and the re- 
construction fails or is incomplete. Third, the man isjAaing to some- 
thing in the present we do not understand. We h|^,Fu you like, the 
response but not the stimulating situation, and driven into an 

arduous and often futile search for what the c^tironmental structure 
means to him, so that the field relations ^vi^ bo clear. 

It is implicit both in Allporl’s definition of personality and in 
^^urpIly s statement of the difficulty of man as an object of study 
that each person must be considered unique. This uniqueness de- 
rives basically from that which he inherits and from the interplay 

* Cordon W. ADport. Venonolity. A Ttyehaiogici^ Interpretation, p. 48, Henry Holt 
and Compiny. Inc., New York, HW. 

* Gardner Murphy, Pertonahty. A Blofoetal Approach to Origin and Sirurturc, pp. 
S-e, iUrper & Brother^, New York, 1947. 
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of aU forces to %vhich he reacts. Each person is bom into the world 
with certain biopsychopliysical equipment which may be considered 
the basic raw material out of which personality is fashioned. A baby 
has no personality at birtli. Personality is a developing character- 
istic. But the way it develops depends upon adjustments to a host 
of external factors which combine to form the enviioiment of the 
individual person from the lime of birtli, as well as upon hereditary 
qualities. 

As to the relative importance of those qualities which are heredi- 
tary in origin and those factors of environment which influence 
personality development, we are not prepared to say. It is obvious, 
of course, tliat some people are bora with greater potentialities than 
others. Some have great intellectual potentialities wliile others have 
little, for example. On the physical side potentialities also vary from 
person to person. By way of illustration, no manner of good treat- 
ment after birth would develop all male babies into sLx-foot men. 
On Uie other hand, it is kno\vn that bad treatment can stunt the 
physical gro\vtli of children as it can stunt animal growth. It Is 
equally obvious that a cliild may be bom with the potenUalilies 
necessary for development into an intelligent, u’ell-adjusfed person- 
ality, only to be thwarted by his environment. Or, as Thorpe * re- 
minds us, his environment may at once encourage the development 
of his mental powers and scholastic ability and discourage the 
development of other personality traits. It is not uncommon to sec 
a pupil in secondary school whose scholastic performance Is brilliant 
but whose heterose.vual adjustments are so inadequate as to cause 
him to av’oid social situations ivhenever he can. Cons’crsely, there 
is also to be found the pupil who is considerably less ‘’bright" but 
who is well adjusted socially. 

It is especially important that guidance people not permit the 
concept of uniqueness of personality to trap tliem into thinking of 
each personality as wholly different from all the others. This Is just 
as bad as thinking in terms of adolescent stereotj-pcs, a practice 
svliich, admittedly or not, appears to be one of the main reasons for 
blanket treatment of youtli in so many secondary stdiools. No per- 
sonality, if admissible to school at aB, is so diffcrcnl from tlic rest 
» Loui* P. Tliorpe. retsonoht]/ end Ufe. pp- 5-6. Longmans, Cwo & Co., Inc., New 
York. lail. 
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as to require wholly different treatment. By the same tohen, no 
personality is so much like the others that the same treatment may 
be prescribed for all with any justification whatever. 

COMMON AND UNCOMMON ELEMENTS 

Youth in secondary school are the products of a common culture, 
regardless of great differences in the economic and social positions 
of their famih'es. Young people are bound together by a common 
language, though it may appear at times a rather elastic binding. 
They can communicate, not only because they speak the same lan- 
guage but because they have shared many of the same classes and 
subjects from the time they first entered school; they enjoy many of 
the same movies and other forms of entertainment; they participate 
in the same games and other recreational activities; and now in sec- 
ondary school they cheer in unison as their athletic teams lake die 
field or the court against the teams of rival schools, 

In addition to these and other impoilant factors in personality 
development, each pupil in secondary school reflects the character 
of community institutions with which be has been associated— social, 
educational, teli^ous, political, and business. To be sure, youth have 
not all been, affected in precisely the same ways. No tw'o people can 
be expected to react in precisely the same way to a stimulating 
situation. First, one will possess greater streagth and speed of re- 
sponse than the other, and second, the moods of one are always 
different from those of the other. But such traits as honesty, fair 
play, cooperativeness, charitableness, respect for properly consti- 
tuted authority, and many others which characterize most adoles- 
cents are the direct results of growing up in the home and com- 
munity. Simply stated, there is a substantial core of common ex- 
periences shared by all youth, which produces the effect of unity 
when opportunities for unifying experiences are present and when 
the need is apparent. 

But despite the fact &at youdi have so much in common, they 
seldom engage in sodal and other activities as one large group. Nor 
do they particularly care to do so. One group, for example, may 
dance to the music of an orchestra at the country club, while the 
other has no choice but to dance to music from recordings in a hall 
located over a downtosvn business establishment or in a roadside inn 
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where there is no cover charge. Both groups may dance to the same 
tunes, but they do not dance together- In other words, the common 
culhu-e of which each pupil is a part and whose influences he re- 
flects in many ways has its various subcultures. Guidance personnel 
and teachers should not deceive themselves by thinking otherwise. 

Nearly everyone recognizes that there are different strata of so- 
ciety, and reference is usually made to groupings which tend to 
identify with the social and economic circumstances of Kfe. For 
example, frequent reference is made to groups as belonging to the 
poor class, the lower middle class, the upper middle class, and so 
on. It should be borne in mind also that these several groups hold 
to certain standards which frequently differ somewhat as between 
classes and may have bases which include racial extraction, religion, 
income, and other such factors.* 

It is common knowledge also that the elementary-school popu- 
lation is far more representative of the total population in most 
communities than is that of the secondary school. A larger propor- 
tion of children from all walks of life pass through elementary school. 
Although there are tensions among these pupils, they are seldom os 
serious as among youth because children in elementary school are 
less conscious of self and of social classes than older boys and girb, 
IVe see, tlierefore, a large group of pupils enter secondary school 
each year who are representative of the various subculture groups 
in which they have grown up. And it is precisely at this point tliat 
sight is so often lost of individual pupils and of certain groups of 
young people. This is due to the fact that most secondary schools 
are dominantly middle class in character. Middle-class social and 
scJjolastic standards are dominant- Teachers belong to this social 
class as do the people in the community who are most active in 
school affairs.* The net result is that all pupils who do not meet or 
approve the standards of the dominant group are in a sense outside 
the pale. And conceivably, these standards may be set by a propor- 
tionately small number of pupils. 

Usually a substantial number of pupils who enter secondary school 
represent tlie upper- and middle-class strata. Generally these j-oung- 
sters make their adjustments and go on to become effective members 
‘ See, for mtnple. Robert J. IlflvlgliuTft wid lldda Taba, Adolescent Chonuier and 
Fersonahly. Jolm Wiley & Sons, Inc., New Turk. 1W9. 

» IM.. p. 38. 
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of the dominant social group. Some, of course, do not. Boys and 
gills from other strata of society often adopt the standards and the 
waj-s of the dominant group and go through school wthout too much 
difficulty. But a considerable number find themselves catapulted as 
it were into a school enviromneol which is strange to them and 
whidi seems to suggest that they must conform to the standards of 
the dominant group, come what may. As a consequence, a large 
group of capable pupils drop by the w’ay before graduation. 

It is feared that a great many school officials, teachers, and guid- 
ance personnel do not comprehend the possible bad effects of the 
impact of cultural conformity upon the maturing child- Bios * ad- 
^*ances this failure as a chief leascm for the rather stereot^'ped 
opportunities for youth in secondary* schools. Perhaps the most 
charitable thing that can be said about common practice is that it 
tends to ignore so many of the factors which have shaped the char- 
acter and personality of young people. The tragic consequence 
resulting from insistence that pupils conform to any arbitrary' norm 
of behavior is that it obscures individual uniqueness of personality. 
It is literally driven from sight, and the young person often has no 
alternative but to fail in his attempt to realize individual unique- 
ness by forcing it back into the privacy of his own inner life. This 
is the price some pupils pay for the pn'v'ilege of "getting along" in 
school. They know that individual \'aiiation, or nonconformity’, is 
penalized. In other instances, conformity' is impossible, and school 
therefore becomes untenable. 

Those concerned with teaching and guiding youth should con- 
stantly remind themselves that each young person is li\-iog of neces- 
sity in a period which requires progressive orientation to life. The 
fact of maturation need not be elaborated at this point. Let it suffice 
that the adolescent must >’iew himself as an individual person, and 
himself in relation to others, in a new light His v-alues change and 
his behavior changes, for old modes no longer satisfy his needs. He 
finds, as Zachsy ^ declares, that Tdos . . task in growing up is to 
master, as constructively as he can, his personal fate in this world." 

In this period of life the youth often finds that past experiences in 

• Peter Bios, The AdoJneent PerwiwZjfy. pp. 4M-I99, Applehm-CeabiryCTOfts, 
Inc., New fork, l&Il. 

r Carolme B Zadiry. Emotkm and Conduct in AdoleKenct, p. 24, Appleton-Cea- 
tuTy.Cn)fts, Inc., New Yoifc, 1940. 
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meeting situations are at best inadequate to the needs of the present, 
lie has many novel situations to meet, some of which may appear in 
conflict with what he formerly did and hcL'eved. At otlier times, he 
must meet situations that are so relatively neiv that he has few if 
any bases for the bchaslor that seems to be required at the time, 
lie strii'cs therefore to differentiate those aspects of li/e to whicli 
there is more or less compulsion to adjust. And, in malcing adjust- 
nicnts, (he adolescent first must be able to differentiate from the 
mass of details and meanings peojliar lo his field tliose required to 
meet his needs at a given time; second, he must continuously enlarge 
bis field lo include more and more details and meanings so that he 
will not be forced lo search for something that does not exist when 
he is urged on hy the d>'namics of life adjustment; and third, he must 
ho able progressively lo accept nesv details and meanings, lest bis 
dJiCcultics be compounded b)' successive failure to make satisfactory 
adjustments to life. 

It should l)C clear at this point in the discussion that group asso- 
elation should not and probably docs not make on individual any 
less like himself or any more like others. The personality seems to 
retain its uniqueness no matter what group it is attached to. And the 
tasks of adjustment arc as individual as the person making tlicm, 
irrespective of the group to which be belongs. From the guidance 
point of siew, it should be stressed tliat the school has no business 
complicating the lives of pupib by insisting upon a set of social and 
other standards that ore so different from those long since subscribed 
lo that it Is difficult if not impossible for pupils to embrace them. 
Tliis svould in effect mean a denial of individual personality and 
would discourage its development Personality is essentially a social 
product and its development requires a social climate to which it 
can adjust without the blight of denial and rebuff. 

Perhaps in brief summary it should be said that each personality 
is different from all others because it is not possible to be otherwise. 

By reason of inherited qualities and experiences, eacli individual 
has his owTi unique re.retions to life situations and his reaction at a 
given time is as a whole organism and in response lo the situation 
as he sees it. And the way the individual secs a situation depends 
upon his "phenomenal Celd," upon his a^vareness of all aspects of 
life related lo tlie situation demanding a response, and upon the 
degree to wliich he can accept those aspects of life whicli are related 
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to the situation which stimulates a response. This means tliat the 
situation which stimulates a response is never the sole determinant 
of the behavior it sets off. As Bios * declared, behavior cliaracteristics 
must of necessity fall short of giving a direct picture of personality. 
Behavior at any ^ven time has a personal meaning to the “behaver.” 
Behavior characteristics are at best only the raw material for an 
interpretation of personality. Tlie inference here is that a funda- 
mental understanding of personality involves getting at tire below- 
the-smface feelings, the private-world aspects of individual person- 
ahty which are frequently denied expression because of fear of run- 
ning counter to normality in a given situation. 

What has just been said should not give rise to the assumption that 
there can be no prediction of the behavior of adolescents in a given 
situation.* Such prediction has been going on for no one knows how 
long, albeit intuitively. Othe^^v^se, the human species w'ould never 
have advanced sufficiently to produce the psychologists who in re- 
cent years have been able to contribute so much to the understand- 
ing of personaUty. 

THE SELF, THREAT, AND PERSONALirV 

The adolescent’s major struggle is that of attaining and maintain- 
ing self-adequacy. This large task calls for adjustment to various life 
situations. For convenience, it may be broken down into a number 
of developmental tasks faced by adolescents. Tryon and LUienthal ” 
give us these: 

Achieving an appiopiiate dependence-independence pattern 

Achieving an appropriate giving-receiving pattern of affection 

Relating to changing social groups 

Developing a conscience 

Learning one’s psycho-socio-biological sex role 

Accepting and adjusting to a changing body 

Managing a changing body and learning new motor patterns 

* Bios, op. cit., p. 5. 

» See, for example, Raymond B. CattcH, Description and Measurement of Person- 
olitv. World Book Company, Yonkers, N.Y., 1946. 

Joprom Caroline Tryon and J. W. Ijlienthal Ul, “De\-elopmenial Tasks: I. The 
Concept and Its Importance," Fostering Mental Heabh in Our Schools, Yearbook. 
National Education Association, Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, pp. 84-87, Washington, 1950. 
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Developing an appropriate symbol system and conceptual abilities 
Relating one’s self to the cosmos 

It is readily seen that the several tasks just named encompass the 
major activities of life. Also, these tasks involve behavior on the part 
of the person attempting to meet life problems and at the same time 
develop the ability to meet these demands satisfactorily. It is not to 
be assumed that the adolescent is one day inadequate and the next 
day adequate to these tasks. He must grow in his ability to face 
them. This growth, in turn, requires continuous enlargement of the 
individual’s field. 

Reference has been made to the term “field.” In the sense used 
here, the field “. . . includes all the universe of which we are 
aware— including not only the physical entities which exist for us 
but such other entities as justice, injustice, and public opinion.” “ 
Each individual’s field is therefore his o^vn, even though it may 
share much with the fields of other people. And, since each person’s 
field is exclusively his own, it may be considered phenomenal. VVe 
may say, then, that the individual self is a “phenomenal self.” Each 
person has the dual problem of self<maintenance and self*enhance- 
ment, and no matter what the individual is called upon to adjust to 
he adjusts in terms of his phenomenal field. It is from this field that 
he draws details and meanings needed when adjustments are to be 
made. 

’There seem to be varying degrees of clarity with which one is 
aware of any given parts of his field. *111656 are due to changes which 
necessitate almost constant need for selecting from the masses of 
detail and meanings characteristic of one’s field those which are 
needed, depending upon the condition or circumstance of life de- 
manding attention and therefore adjustment. It seems, then, that 
one’s field may well be constantly in a state of change. As Snygg and 
Combs ” declare: 

Changes in the field occur because of the individual's efforts to main- 
tain himself and satisfy need. Each of us is constantly searching his 
field ... for details and meanings which will better enable him to 
satisfy his need. This process involves a continuous change in the field, 
by the constant rise of new characters into figure and the consequent 
“ Donald M. Snygg and Arthur W. Combs, Individual Behavior, p. 16. lUtpet & 
Brothers, Nesv York, 1949. 

Ibid, pp- 28-29. 
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lapse o! other characters into ground. This process, from the point of vie^v 
of the behaver, is one of increased awareness of details and is therefore 
called differentiation. 

In bis efforts to attain adequacy, the adolescent seeks also to 
achieve self-esteem, and self-esteem has as its correlative prestige. 
Self-adequacy, self-esteem, and prestige go hand in hand, and they 
are perhaps of greater consequence to the adolescent personality 
than at any other time of life. It follows, therefore, that failure to 
meet the usual demands of life is a blow tliat threatens the indi- 
vidual. Repeated failure can be very serious, for it produces fear 
and the failing person is under threat. In other words, when an 
individual feels that he is incompetent to meet satisfactorily a situa- 
tion with which he is confronted or which he desires to meet, the 
self is said to be threatened and the situation is a threatening situa- 
tion. There is a compulsion to deal with threat, and AUport ’* postu- 
lates that this compulsion frequently gives rise to various forms of 
self-deception. One can deceive himself in many ways, and the tech- 
niques of self-deception are also numerous. Allport suggests the 
grouping of all of these under the one term “rationalization.” 

Authorities have produced evidence to show that the more pro- 
nounced ways of dealing with threat are projection, escape or 
fantasy, compensation, negatirism, regression, and substitution, and, 
generally, rationalization is added. These techniques are used when 
one fails to accept differentiated aspects of reality. Their frequency 
of use depends somewhat upon the impact of the threat and upon 
the frequency with which the self has been similarly threatened in 
the past. Not all people, of course, deal %vith threatening situations 
in the same manner. An understanding of the techniques commonly 
used, however, >vill enable guidance personnel to comprehend the 
meaning of behavior of individual pupils when interpreted in the 
light of the situations which produce threat. Let us examine in more 
detail the various ways people meet or deal with threat. 

Projection is a device by which a person sometimes ascribes his 
own shortcomings to another. One who is given to condemning 
others, thereby attempting to obviate self-condemnation, manifestly 
employs the technique of projection. Or he may identify himself 
uith another person who does or says what he himself would like 
AUport, op. cit., pp. 189-191. See also Snygg and Combs, op. cit., pp. 144—157. 
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to do or say but dares not for fear of threat to himself. Although it 
is a difficult process to observe, die person who uses projecb'on to 
deal with threat is often, guilty of justifying his own tliouglits to 
himself. For example, an adolescent may thinJc others plot against 
Iiim by getting together and deciding not to include him in social 
events, when actually sudi a thought has never occurred to them. 
He may then be heard to obser\'e that this boy or that girl dances 
poorly or says the wrong things when he or she is in a group. Again, 
an individual may protect himself by identification with a group. 
This provides what seems to him a way of showing how he feels and 
thinks without the necessity of bearing tlse consequences of notion. 

The person who meets threat by escape simply avoids coming to 
grips ivitb life problems by taking flight into his oivn dreamirorld. 
The flight may be pleasant or It may be self-punishing, depending 
upon the nature and intensity of the threat. Persistent use of this 
technique marks the {lerson as being in almost constant flight from 
reality. His excursions become fantastic. Such a person denies or 
disregards the demands of his environment, and it never seems to 
occur to him that tlie use of escape neither helps him to meet situa- 
tions nor removes the causes of his discomfort. He escapes by ^^'lth- 
drawing into himself, where he dreams of success, where he triumphs 
in his imagination. Extreme use of escape or fanbsy results in schizo- 
phrenia. Such a person is seriously ill; he is a pathological case, for 
he has surrendered himself to an unreal world that has existence only 
in his imagination. 

Compensation may take form as self-justiflcation and rationali- 
zation. Sometimes compensation is only an unconscious effort to 
deceive others, but it is also self-deception. Tliis device is put to 
use most frequently when one faik to achieve, particularly when the 
failure is obvious to other people. The ego is then stimulated to 
triumph and the person compensates by seeking to discover or to 
create extenuating circumstances. He fancies then tliat he has re- 
duced to a minimum the impact of failure. On the otlier hand, a 
person may compensate by refusing to recognize a threatening 
situation. He Uius tends to deny the existence of a shortcoming or 
handicap. Tliis produces a feeling of self-esteem. Again, one may 
see threatening situations and give lliem full recognition but com- 
pensate by changing his course of action and proceed to gain self- 
esteem by attaining success m another direction. Tin's way of com- 
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pensating is sometimes laudable, sometimes not, depending to a 
great extent upon such factore as frequency of use, the ability of 
die individual, and the xrorthiness of purposes to be achieved. 

Another device sometimes emplc^'ed by people to meet threaten- 
ing situations is negaticism. One may perceiv’e in a situation certain 
elements "with which he is unable or unwilling to cope. He resorts 
then to the I-will-not attitude rather than entering into the situation. 
He may or may not be noisj’ about it For example, one student 
may show clearly by speech and action that he has no intention of 
doing a certain class assignment. He may ev’en be.sharp enough to 
persuade the teacher to accept in lieu of the assignment another task 
he feels more competent to do. Another student may feel equally 
threatened by the same assignment but his negativism is expressed 
in quite different ways. He may meet the threat by delay, which 
often results in a compromise that is mudi mote to his liking. In 
both instances negativism “pal's off” because each student feels 
esteem for himself. He has won what he considers a point. 

There are people who resort to the technique of rcgrcssfon when 
confronted by threatening situations. An adolescent, for example, 
may attempt to gain self-esteem by trying to meet certain situations 
in the same ways he met them as a child. Such a person seems 
unaware that he has changed, that the situations are now different, 
and that to meet them requires different techniques on his part. 
One who is pronouncedly regressive may be so because his field is 
too limited to furnish details and meanings needed to meet situa- 
tions, or because of limited perceptivitj' and ability to differentiate 
from past e.xperiences the details and meanings which would aid 
him in meeting current life problems. In any case, persistent use of 
regressive techniques marks the person as below expectancy in 
maturity. Hence the expression "He acts like a child,” or the com- 


mand “Stop being childish.” Such remarks may exaggerate the diffi- 
culties of the person to whom they are directed, but they usually 
resnlt fioEa nbseivaticfns that the person uses techniques of regression 
to satisfy his needs. 


An individual who cannot remove a source of difficulty which 
causes him to feel inferior is likely to deal with this form of flireat 
by the technique of subriituiion. It is not unusual, for example, to 
see a boy who is too sli^t to rompete with his peers physically 
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substitute by excelling in his studies. Conversely, a youth who is 
not able to do well scholastically may substitute athletic prowess 
as a means of gaining self-esteem. It is readily observable that the 
use of substitution to satisfy need is not necessarily bad. For example, 
the physically unattractive youth who compensates by substituting 
social poise and charm is to be commended. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, when, let us say, a physically attractive girl compensates for 
social inadequacies by practicing endless hours at the piano for the 
applause she will receive upon playing before an audience. There is 
no reason why such a girl should not develop the several facets of 
her personality together. 

Rationalization is used chiefly when a person acts in conflict with 
certain aspects of self and at the same time in accord svith still 
others. He then jusUfles his behavior by playing up tlie self-enhanc- 
ing aspects of his personality, and he advances these as reasons for 
his behavior and excludes those with wliich his behavior is in con- 
flict. Persistent use of rationalization as a means of meeting threat 
tends to cause a person to lose sight of those aspects of self that are 
of most worth. And as a personality, the individual is in constant 
conflict with himself because be realizes his loss of peer status. 

The foregoing ways by which people meet threat have been 
presented for the express purpose of helping guidance personnel 
understand some of the implications for personality development. 
The employment of these devices represents an effort on the indi- 
vidual’s part to meet need, to reduce tension by making satisfying 
adjustments. Tlie extent to which an individual resorts to the use 
of any of these methods is often indicated by his behavior; and be- 
havior, let us reiterate, speaks volumes to those who understand it. 

It should alwaj^ be foremost in the thought of guidance personnel 
that every individual faces threatening situations now and then. One 
of the main objects of guidance is consequently that of helping 
pupils meet the situations of life comfortably. Otherwise, the trau- 
matic effects of failure to make satisfactory adjustments will cause 
some students to resort to successive use of unreal ways of dealing 
\WtIi the forces which threaten them as individual personalities. 
Tliey are tlien emotionally ill, and emotional illness can be one of 
the most serious of all illnesses. 
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SCHOOL AND PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 

■When information about youth’s personabty problems is avail- 
able, the role of the school in personality development is not so 
complicated as some would have us believe. At the risk of repeti- 
tion, we should like to stress the need for understanding youth as 
individual personalities. It seems reasonable to believe that an un- 
derstanding of personality and its development would be the best 
assurance that every pupil would receive the kind of treatment from 
every counselor and teacher needed to enhance his own personality 
groNvth. If it could be remembered that youth’s major task is that of 
securing and maintaining self-adequacy, self-esteem, and a decent 
measure of prestige, the creation of an in-school environment con- 
ducive to the development of these would be considered with much 
less appieberrsion than currently exists. The basic need is for per- 
sonnel workers of all types to strive to guarantee that every pupil 
be given tire challenge of mild stimulation to meet his life situations 
a little better each day and week of the school year, And each pupil 
should be accorded recognition for each success, no matter if it be 
relatively small as compared with that of another pupil. Success, 
after all. Is relative; and in the sense used here, relativity is measured 
in terms of the individual’s past performances. 

It has been said that pupik’ personality problems should be fused 
with social problems for guidance purposes, since personality is the 
product of the culture pallems in which the young grow up. It 
is of singular importance, therefore, that guidance workers study 
youth’s personality problems in relation to others about which they 
are most concerned. To do so requires identification of types of 
personality problems of pupils to be guided. A sample inventory for 
this purpose is given below. It is fashioned from personahty worries 
described in the first part of this chapter. 

TO STUDENTS 

It's My Personality 

“Tbere is nothing wrong with my personality. If it weren’t for Blank’s 
funny notions, we could get along.” 

Did you ever hear anyone say something like that? Perhaps you have, 
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and perhaps you haven’t. But you ha^'C probably kno\vn several people 
who behaved as if they thought just that, even if they did not say it. 

Most people feel sometimes that they would get along better with 
others but for something about them as persons. And the intelb'gent way 
to look at the problem is to ask: “What is it about my own personality 
that I can develop so I will be happier with myself and with other 
people?" Almost everyone wants a good personality, And why not? A 
good personality is worth something to its owner, and it is well worth 
working for. In fact, it must be worked for. It must be developed, for 
no one is bom with a good personality. 

So why not take slock nmv and see just what it is about your person- 
ality that you ha\’e thought about and that you can do something about? 

A great many high-sebool students have named their personality wor- 
ries. You may ha\’c some of the same ones. Look over the list which 
follows and when you see a problem that you, too, haA’e thought about, 
place a check mark V in the space before it. Then you are ready to do 
something about getting help and about helping yotutelf. 

I 

1. I feel that 1 need more poise when I am around other people. 

2. I am so self-conscious at times that it makes me unhappy. 

8. I am too timid to have fun when I go to social events. 

4. r feel that my persouallty is not as good as it should be because I am so 
self-conscious about the way I look. 

5. I feel that I am left out of social affairs because I am too self-conscious. 

JI 

6. I am so forgetful that people think I don’t care what happens. 

7. 1 think I am left out socially because I forget llrings I should remember just 
to be nice. 

8. 1 sometimes feel that I don't fit well in my group because I dont have 
enough interest in what others enjOy. 

9. I feel otliers lose oonfidence in me because I sometimes become lazy and 
fail to stick to something that 1 want to see through. 

10. It makes me angry when I have to do things I am not interested in. 

11. I am not much interested in wlial others think important, so I prefer to 
be alone most of the time. 


Ill 

12. I know tJjat people don’t espedalty cat© for me because I am too quick to 
speak my mind. 

IS. I worry’ because I have tlie habit of expressing my opinion too freely. 

14. 1 am afraid I am not making progress socially because I am too impatient 
with others. 
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15. There are times when I know I am not wanted because I am too in- 
tolerant of others. 

16. I am too tactless to be popular. 

IV 

17. I feel that my personality is hurt sometimes because I wear glasses. 

18. I often feel that I would have a good personality if my teeth were 
attractive. 

19. People sometimes make jokes about me because I am too slender. 

20. 1 am too tall and it makes me ill at ease. 

21. I feel that I am handicapped by being overweight. 

22. I have a slight inferiority complex because I am so short. 

23. I am very sensitive because I have an unattractive physique. 

24. My hair is not attractive, and I am sensitive about it. 

V 

25. I think it would help my personality if I knew how to use make-up properly. 

26. 1 think I could improve my peisor^ty If I knew how to select my clothes. 

27. My face always looks bad after I shave. 

28. I can’t be at my best most of the time because I don’t look well in my 
clothes. 

29. I can’t go around ^vith the group I'd like to be with because I don’t know 
how to groom myself. 

Having identified problems by using this inventory and all other 
tecliniques at their disposal, guidance people may find it prac- 
ticable to arrange discussions of personality. Pupils are usually very 
much interested and are capable of understanding a great deal about 
personality development. Such discussions should be related to prob- 
lems in adjustment described in Chapters 2, 3, 4, 5, and 7 . But in 
no case should a group of pupils be permitted to discuss tlie per- 
sonality of one of their fellow students. 

Finally, it is Tccommended that guidance personnel him to sug- 
gestions made in the chapters listed above for clues for integrating 
the personality problems of youth. The relationships between these 
and other problems svifl dien be made clearer to both guide and 
pupils. 
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CHAPTER 7 Youth, Part-time Jobs, and Money 


It is commonplace to Bear adults discuss worl: and financial prob- 
lems. We suppose that such discussions have been going on for a 
long time and Uiat tliey will continue. There have been periods of 
low income and low prices followed by periods of high income and 
high prices. And always it appears that the economics of life are 
suScicntly variable to keep people talldng about living costs, better 
jobs, and higher wages and incomes, with the inevitable conclusion 
by most that it is difficult to “make ends meet," much less save a fmv 
dollars. It is striking, too, tliat adults usually consider their economic 
problems no less serious when all eligible members of the family 
are working for fair wages. This is probably due in large measure 
to the fact that American people have acquired tastes which add up 
to an expensive standard of living. 

Youth also liave their job and roone)' problems. They too are pro- 
ducers and consumers. The>’ like good things and pleasant ways of 
life no less than their adult associates. But somehow their work- 
money worries are not alwa}’S taken seriously. The notion still pre- 
TOils in many quarters that sdiool-age youth have their lives before 
them, and it is forgotten that they are living now and that the world 
they live in is expensive. There is a tendencj’ to overlook the sig- 
niCcant fact that it is in keeping with American tradih'on to believe 
that to -woik is to enjoy a privilege and Vhat it is desirable to be 
rebtively independent at an early age. Since worry is not chronic 
among most of them, youth are not given to concerning themselves 
about jobs and money without good reasons. 


J9S 
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YOUTH’S JOB AND MONEY PROBLEMS 

The job and money problems about which secondary-school youth 
worry are of foxir types: How to find and adjust to a part-time job; 
how to manage allowance and school ej^enses; how to earn money 



HOW TO SHCNO MONEY WISELY 



AGES 

Fic. S. Distributfon of 1,493 reforencw to four tj-pej of part-time-job and 
money problems about wWch youth wony most, by sex (lelt); and percentage 
ratios of responses of girls to boys, by age (right). 


and go to school; and how to spend money wisely. Figure 8 presents 
the distribution of tliese problems by age and sex. 

Reference to Figure 8 shows that 553 students indicated problems 
having to do with finding and getting along well on part-time jobs. 
A brealcdo^vn by sex reveab that 324 boys and 229 girls had this type 
of problem. Expressed in percentages, the total becomes 58 per cent 
for boys and 42 per cent for girls. 

It was declared by 488 pupils that school expenses tend to eat up 
their allowances, thus producing financial worries. Boys registered 
this type of problem 266 times; girls gave it a frequency of 222. M 
\viU be shown presently, these young people generally feel dial their 
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allowances and earnings have not kept pace with increased costs of 
school attendance. 

It is likely that there are pupils in every secondary school who 
need to earn some money to sustain themselves while in attendance, 
and some pupils cannot attend scliool unless they work part time 
to pay expenses. There are still others who do not need to work while 
attending school but who prefer to work part time for spending 
money rather than request extra amounts of their parents. This type 
of problem was listed by 244 pupils. Of this number 64 per cent 
were boys and 36 per cent were girls. 

Concern about wise spending was registered by 208 students. This 
type of problem seems to be of about equal concern to boys and girls, 
the percentage distribution being 53 and 47, respectively. 

Let us now examine the nature of youth’s part-time job and money 
problems in more detail. 

How to Find and Adjust to a Part-time Job. It has been shown that 
a considerable number of youth in secondary school worry about 
finding part-time employment and about making satisfactory adjust- 
ments to condldCQS induced when employment is found. They state 
this problem succinctly. For example: 

I need a part-time job, but I have trouble fisdiog one because I am too 
bashful about asking for a job. (Boy, 16] 

The trouble is that I have to change jobs too often. I guess I don’t get 
along on the job, and I need to work part of the time. [Boy, 17] 

I need to work part time, but I have trouble finding one where people 
treat you well. [Girl, 16] 

I worry because I have to work and go to school, and my age is against 
me. [Boy, 15] 

Is there anything a girl of fourteen can do to make some money to pay 
school fees? I need to. [Girl, 14] 

Most employers expect school kids to do too much for too-small wages. 
[Boy, 171 

I need my job to help pay expenses, but I have a hard time getting 
along xvith the boss and others because I only work part time. [Girl, 17] 
I have trouble mixing svith people I work with. [Girl, 15] 

Nobody tells me whether 1 am doing well in my part-time job. This 
worries me. [Girl, 16] 

I work part time and go to school. It is hard to take, because I can’t 
seem to get along with the others on the job. [Boy, 16] 
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Many of us Idds need to work part of the time. We have trouble finding 
places. We don’t have time to look them up. Could someone at school 
help us? [Boy, 16] 

I would like to work part of the time, but I don’t know how to ask for 
a job. [Girl, 16] 

Hoio to Manage Allowance and School Expenses. Many adults 
know what it means to try to reconcile additional costs with fixed 
incomes. Students are also aware of the consequences when they 
try to stretch their allowances to cover expenses. They are concerned 
particularly about wliat appear to be extra fees and other expenses 
incurred at school. Pupils declare: 

The fees at school eat up my allowance, and I don't have money for 
other things. [Girl, 13] 

My parents don’t realize that what I buy costs more just as what they 
huy costs more. My allowance won’t cover bare expenses and fees. 
[Girl. 15] 

I’m in trouble because my allowance has not been increased to cover 
extra school fees and costs. [Boy, 14] 

Does the school have to cliarge so many fees? I just can’t stretch my 
allowance to cover essentials. [Boy, ITJ 

My parents give me a fair allowance, but wo have to give so much and 
pay so much at school that it is like having your pay check cut [Boy, 16] 

Every activity and nearly every class at school calls for a fee. If ymi 
don’t pay you just aren’t in. This Is a liardship for some of us. [Girl, 16] 

Some nice kids in our school are cut out of things because they can't 
afford to pay the fees. They don’t wont to take charity either. I can 
manage to pay my ^^'ay, but I don’t think it is riglit to make school affairs 
so commercial. [Bo)', 17] 

J/ot£> to Earn Money and Go to School Tliis type of problem wor- 
ries ^^vo specific groups of pupils. There are those who feel that Uicy 
must earn some money in order to remain in school. Others to 
earn more during the school montlis either because they desire to be 
more independent or because of tensions which usually accompany 
tlm circumstaLnee of “barely getting by," This problem is typically 
expressed in the following xvays. 

I have to make some money or I can’t stay in school. It is nearly im- 
possible to work out a sclicdule. This worries me. [Boy, 16] 

I am distressed because I need a job to liclp support mo while I am hi 
school. It is very hard to arrange because of class sidiedules. [Girl. 17j 
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If your famUy depends on you to work to help out with expenses, what 
about schoolwork? Mine is suffering, but the school says I have to make a 
choice. I’d like to stay in school IGirl, 16] 

Making money to help me go to school is a problem for me. [Boy, 15] 
I can’t figure out how to earn a little money and go to school at the 
same time. I need to earn some money to stay in school. [Boy, 17] 

I work part time and go to school I need to work, but my principal and 
teachers say 1 should do nothing but go to sdiool and study. This worries 
me. [Boy, 17] 

I have to hold my job or gel out of school, but my homework makes 
It very hard. I could do homework in some subjects, but some of it I 
can’t do. [Boy, 18] 

Hi^ school is easy. I’d like to work and go to school just so I could 
have the experience and a little money to spend or save as I please with- 
out accounting for every penny. I found a job, but I couldn't take it be- 
cause the principal said kids are grouped in our school and he couldn’t 
change my schedule. [Boy, 16] 

How can a person earn a little money and go to school at the same 
time? I don’t especially need it, but I’d like to make a little money on my 
own so I could feel free to do b’ttle things like surprising Mother and 
Dad with a gift or do something for a friend. [Girl, 16] 

I feel useless sometimes just going to school and to social affairs. It 
would be fun to work and earn something while I’m in school. How can 
1 go about it? [Girl, 16] 

1 waste time in not doing anything but going to school. I think fellows 
like me should work a few hours a week and go to school at the same 
time. We could do it and feel a little more independent. We are dis- 
couraged, though. [Boy, 17] 

1 just barely get by on school expenses each month. That’s a strain. 
I need to work some, but every lime 1 ask about a job at school I’m told 
they are being saved for the “needy." [Boy, 16] 

Just squeezing by on expenses each month makes school life pretty 
dull. It’s like having just enough money to get inside the fairgrounds— 
^-ou can’t get in for the shows. I knmv a lot of kids with the same trouble. 
We would like to work and go to school too, but we can’t get it arranged 
at school. [Boy, 16] 

Spentfing hfoncy Wisely. 'The fact that pupils in secondary school 
concern themselves about wise spending may come as a surprise to 
some people. Tliey are not, however, without a sense of values. Tliey 
realize that economically it is necessary to operate within limits, but 
they admit at the same time that they need help in determining 
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values to apply when they are spending their money. This is evident 
by the following questions and statements. 

How can we leam not to spend our money wastefuUy? [Boy, 15] 

How to spend my money wisely is a problem for me. [Boy, 13] 

^Vhen I start to buy something, I don’t kno^v how to keep from spend- 
ing too much for it. Is there any way I can get help? [Girl, 16J 
I have trouble learning to spend my allowance correctly. [Girl, 15] 
How can I know when I’m paying too much for what I buy? I don’t 
seem to get as much for my money as some people. [Girl, 15] 

School kids spend a good deal of money, but most of us need help in 
spending it wisely. Is there any way for the school to help us? [Boy, 17] 

I ha;-e more money than I really need, and I know I %vaste some of it. 
How can I leam to spend wisely and save? IGtrl, 17] 

In proportion, how much money should be spent on amusement and 
on lasting, worth-while things? [Girl, 10] 

Most school kids need help with budgets and spending. I do. Are there 
any measuring sticks that can be set up? iBoy, 16] 

A SUMMARY LOOK AT EVIDENCE 
Having permitted students to present their concerns about part- 
time jobs and money, we cow have a point of vantage, What these 
young people have said reflects certaic felt needs which may be 
summarized as follows; 

1. Some pupils need part-time work while attending school. With- 
out it tliey [ace the altemalives of almost complete loss of personal 
dignity or of dropping out of school, or both. To a considerable 
number, this situation offers no choice at all. They prefer to drop 
out. 

2. Some boys and girls *lKU-eIy get by,” but they need part-time 
work during school months to relieve the tensions which almost 
always accompany marginal eristence. 

3. Some youth need part-time work chiefly for the personal satis- 
faction if would give them— satisfaclton in terms of experience and 
a sense of usefulness and of independence. 

4. Some students need help in finding suitable part-time Jobs. 

5. Some pupils need guidance in adjusting to job requirements, 
including duties to be performed as well as employer-employee and 
employee-employee relations. 
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6. Probably all pupils need more effective consumer education 
and guidance, 

7. Every pupil needs a school that is sensitive to his requirements 
for guidance and other services; that is satisfied with no less than 
the most serious effort to meet Us real, not imagined, obligations to 
him; and that is conscious of the corucquences of policies and prac- 
tices and tvilling to modify these with dispatch to meet the criterion 
of effectiveness. 

HOW DID THEY GET THAT WAY? 

Recently a group of administrators and guidance workers were 
discussing the behavior of secondary-school youth. They remarked 
upon the attitudes of pupib, with emphasis upon lack of interest in 
school studies. Pupils, it was observed, want so much; they want to 
do so many things. In short, a considerable number of students are 
“problems.” 

An administrator finally asked, “How did they get that way?” 
This question gave rise to further discussion, including a number 
of observations, some good and some rather pointless. The guidance 
workers present insisted that pupils need to be understood. They 
confessed, however, that discipline cases consume too much of their 
time to permit this understanding. The discipline cases for the most 
part arc not too serious, although a few pupils, of course, are delin- 
quents. But most of the problems involve cutting school to work, 
refusal to “make up” quickly and satisfactorily school lessons missed, 
pupil-teacher friction, and as one person put it, “you know, the usual 
things you have to put up with when handling a group of adolescents 
in this day and time.” 

Tlierc seemed to be general understanding of the phrase “usual 
tilings," but tlierc was no oidence that the majority present felt 
that tliey could go back to their jobs considerably reinforced. They 
seemed rather to expect conditions to remain essentially unchanged, 
akhougb. Uw meeting adjonroed vrith this problem beloie the group; 
How can we help our pupils understand that their most important 
job during adolescent years is that of taking full advantage of op- 
portunities they have for education? With no thought of belittling 
the group tliat made the pronouncement, we should say this problem 
is oi sufficient magnitude to break up almost any meeting. 
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This brief narrative should not close without the observation that 
tlie scliools and the people who .represented them are fairly typical. 
The schools, particularly the senior high schools, include the usual 
offerings and services which ga\T2 rfae to the descriptive term “com- 
prehensive”; and they do not differ much from most others in that 
the academic subjects, more or less traditionally established, occupy 
the usual place of prominence. Personnel representing these schools 
are academically respectable, serious, hard-working folk who sense 
that tlieir jobs are not being done well enough but who, for many 
reasons no doubt, stand hesitant and insecure before the doors to 
progress, not realizing that these doors will remain forever closed 
to all who stand and wait. 

Let us return to the question raised by the school administrator 
about youth, “How did they get that way?” and examine it in the 
context of this chapter. Here are some probable answers to this 
question. 

First, it bears repeating that American youth are the products of 
a heritage that has basically stressed the dignity of work and the 
desirability of being self-sustaining as early as possible. This concept 
is so much a part of tradition that all able-bodied men, whether 
from necessity or from choice, must work or be regarded with a 
degree of disfavor. In more recent years, women in ever-increasing 
numbers have taken places in tl>e world of work, thereby taking full 
advantage of the principle of equality and of the dignity-of-wrk 
concept. And it may not be mere speculation to suggest that in the 
near future able women who are not homebound by family respon- 
sibilities will be expected no less than men to engage in useful 
employment. 

Second, it is traditionally American to look upon work as a privi- 
lege, and it is believed by many that citizenship and the right to 
work go hand in hand. And certainly the right to choose one's field 
of labor is a right which belongs to the individual. 

Third, in contrast to the days of not so long ago when youth could 
be employed on their parents’ farms and in their own small busi- 
nesses, young people now seek work opportunities through employ- 
ment services. Tliis projection of youth into the labor mart has 
sharpened their desires to make the most of whatever opportunities 
they may find to get erperience and to receive pay for it. Within 
the limits of labor laws and employment regulations, youth are 
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Strong competitors for certain types of fobs. This fairly recent de- 
velopment, plus the aggressiveness with which young people go after 
what they want and need, has brought them to the attention of adults 
to an unprecedented degree. Ani with tlie possible exception of 
parents, teachers and other guidance functionaries are probably more 
sensitive to this impact than any other adult group with whom young 
people come into contact. 

Fourth, the industrial revolution not only rebeved man of much 
physical toil; it also brought him leisure and gave him the means for 
great mobility during his free time. As a consequence he has been 
free to enlarge upon his experiences in hosts of ways. This freedom 
has been passed on to children. It could not reasonably be denied 
them. But youth are freer still because of the conviction of a great 
many parents and other adults that they should be given a large 
measure of liberty in the interest of personal development. It is not 
the purpose here to go into detail on the ways, good and bad, 
adolescents use their freedom. Let it suffice to say only that they 
are generally much better acquainted with what goes on outside 
home and school and that youth trow are probably more generally 
aware of what they are up against in life than were their elders when 
they were in secondary school. It is reasonable to assert, therefore, 
that pupils in secondary school may not be expected to respond 
favorably to treatment which involves studies and controls that were 
once thought proper but are now seriously to be questioned. And 
administrators, teachers, and other school personnel should be re- 
minded that the concept of freedom has gradually been extended to 
include the right of tire young to question, even to protest, the treat- 
ment they receive at anyone’s bands. 

Fifth, along with the extension of freedom given the children of 
America, there has been accorded them a corresponding measure of 
independence. The two go together, for the one cannot exist without 
the other. And youth, no less than adults, will not relinquish inde- 
pendence NviUy-nilly. On the contrary, they are disposed to increase 
their independence, even at the expense of considerable effort and, 
sometimes, personal sacrifice. To youth, therefore, there can be no 
reasonable request for the relinquishment of independence unless at 
least three conditions obtain, namely, that (1) the sacrifice is tem- 
porary, (2) the sacrifice is jostified, and (3) there is reasonable 
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assurance that independence will be fully restored when the need 
for sacrifice no longer exists. 

Sixth, American youth live in a land of abundance. Science and 
industry together have produced great varieties and quantities of 
goods and services for consumption by the people; and progres- 
sively these have been brought within purchasing reach of more 
and more of the population. WhelJier or not people should be able 
to share equally all the good things of life is not the question. The 
point is that the very presence of so wide a variety of consumer goods 
and services, much of them fashioned particularly to appeal to teen- 
agers, serves to create tastes and whet appetites for them. To possess 
and to partake combine to form a status quantum in the minds of 
young people. Some pupils of course have more material possessions 
than others; but to have or not to have is seldom enough. What one 
has may be quite sufficient on the one hand or miserably inadequate 
on the other. To the one all the comforts of life and more may bo 
freely given, \\'hile the other must produce them by his outi labor 
if he is to have them at all. There are many other boys and girls 
whose circumstances place them between these two extremes. There 
is, however, a fairly common desire on the parts of most youth to 
provide some things for themselves independently of benefactors. 

Seventh, there occurred in this country during the last half of tire 
past century a slow but sure shift from a produce-everything-you- 
can-at-liome to a work-for-money-and-buy-it economy. Tlie present 
century saw an accentuation of this movement, and there appears to 
be nothing on the horizon to suggest a reverse sliift. PresenlKlay 
youth are products of tire past few years. They know nothing about 
such crises as depressions, for example. It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for tliem to understand parental talk about producing things 
instead of buying them. Tlie idea of putting high-value labor info, 
say, the raising of garden greens that can be bought for a few cents 
a buncli just to say, "I grew these,’* makes fitlle or no sense to 
adolescents. Youth know only that people work to get money so that 
tljey can buy things other people work to produce and to sell. 

“But,” one may ask, "is this not a bad state of affairs for our 
young people?” Frankly, we do not know. Some people admit 
without a feeling of guilt, however, that they quit raising vegetables 
at the back of their lot some time ago and would like it unclcrsfootl 
that some of the same circumstances of life just described in answer 
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to the question “How did youth get that way?” no doubt caused 
them to abandon vegetable gardening. They cannot compete with 
the professional farmer and prefer to use their leisure in other ways. 

ENFORCED IDLENESS AND ATTITUDES TOWARD WORK 

Still fresh in the memories of a host of parents and teachers of 
secondary-school youth are the depression years of the 1930’s. They 
remember the jobless days, the bare pantries, the soup lines, tlie 
almost insufferable circumstances which gripped families with fear 
and hopelessness. The freshness of these memories and many others 
carried over from those dark days are in some measure responsible, 
perhaps, for the apprehension with which many people regard the 
future. One hears on every hand the prediction and fear of another 
economic depression. Is it coming? We do not know. We hope not. 
It is hoped that men may understand that depressions like wars are 
man-made and that the one should be worked against no less than 
the other. 

But suppose there should come a period of enforced idleness for 
millions of youth. NVhat, then, would be their attitudes toward work? 
Would they be better able to adjust to such a condition than youth 
were in the past? Would present-day youth be apathetic toward 
work for the sake of producing something that might be bought 
>rith money they would earn if they were working for wages? 

We doubt that anyone knows the answers to these questions. It 
may reasonably be supposed, however, that young people today are 
little, if any, better fortified to adjust economically, emotionally, or 
otherwise to long periods of enforced idleness than were their coun- 
terparts of any past generation. Nor are adults, for that matter. ^Vhy 
should they be? Ours is a work economy. That is the essence of 
American tradition. 

This does not mean that schools should abandon the idea of the 
old cardinal principle, "worthy use of leisure.” It should continue 
to be a goal of secondary education to help pupils use leisure time 
constructively. But leisure should not be conned with enforced 
idleness. In the context of the educator, leisure time is the time one 
has to use as he chooses in excess of the time required by his voca- 
tion. Any other form of “leisure" is probably not worth educating 
for. Leisure can mean nothing constructive when it is enforced. No 
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country can stand when its people are not productive, least of all 
the United States. 

Elsewhere attention is given to vocational and leisure-time aspects 
of guidance. The concern here is not primarily for either, although 
there are implications for both. The nature of youth s job and money 
problems which were presented in preceding pages of this chapter 
suggest that (1) for guidance purposes they be construed as im- 
mediate needs; (2) for those having sudi worries, tliey are personal 
concerns of youtlij (3) they are mostly school-year problems; and 
(4) guidance in terms of these problems can be rather direct. It may 
well be added that the right kinds of work experiences may provide 
youth with the best possible equipment for meeting life situations 
in the years that lie ahead. 

PROBLENt IDENTIFICATION 

Although guidance people can be practically certain that some 
pupils in the school in which they w-ork have job and money prob- 
lems quite like tliose described earlier In this chapter, discovering 
the extent to whicli tlrese problems are present and identifying them 
with Individual youth are necessary steps to be taken. Here again it • 
is believed important, first, to examine on a school-wide basis pupils’ 
free-response statements of the problems of most concern to them. 
This permits a vie>v of particular types of difficulties in relation to 
all others of concern to pupils; it establishes reliable points of initial 
emphasis for guidance purposes, thus capitalizing on the interest 
factor among pupils; and it reveak many subtle meanings be- 
hind pupils’ statements of problems which might othervrise remain 
obscure. 

Having studied youth’s problems in this impersonal way, guidance 
workers may devise an inventory by which individual pupils may 
identify those problems about which they are most concerned. The 
following is illustrative of such an inventory. 

DEAR STUDENT 

It is a fact that many students in junior and senior high school worry 
about part-time jobs and money problems. Perhaps you do, too. If you 
do. read through other students' statements of their worries, and check 
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tHose you worry about. Listed beloiv are samples of students’ worries 

gathered from many schools much like your own. 

Part-tune Jobs and Motietj Problems 

I 

1. I have to work part time, hut I have trouble getting a job. 

2. I have to change jobs too often because I don’t seem to get along weD on 
the job. 

3. I have to work and go to school, but I have trouble finding a part-time job 
because I am not old enough. 

4. I need to work part lime so that 1 can pay school fees. 

5. I feel that the boss expects loo much of me for what he pays for the part- 
time work I do. 

6. I have difficulty getting along with those I work with because I work only 
part time. 

7. 1 have to work part time to help pay otpenses. but I don’t know bow to 
find a job. 

8. I need help in finding a part-tiroe job. 

9. I don’t have money to buy other things 1 seed because school fees take 
nearly all of my allowance. 

II 

10. My allowance doesn't cover what I have to buy. My parents don’t realize 
this, 

11. 1 can’t join in certain activities at school because I can’t afford to pay the 
fees, 

12. So many collections are taken up at school that my allowance doesn’t go 
around. 

13. 1 oiten wonder why school affairs cost so much, 

in 

14. I have to earn some money or drop out of school, and I have trouble 
because I can’t work emt a schedule- 

15. 1 can’t join in anything at school because 1 have to Avotk to pay expenses. 

16. I have to work part time to stay io school, and I worry because my home- 
work is often in subjects I can’t do by myself. 

17. I have to work and go to school, and I have a hard time making passing 
grades. 

18. I am afraid 111 have to quit sdioob I have to work, but I have been told 
that I can’t do both. 

IV 

19. It worries me because I dont Imow henv to spend my money wisely. 

20. I never know how to keep from paymg too much when I buy something. 
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21. I need help so that I %vill know better how to spend my allowance. 

22. I d like to know how to save a little money out of what I get. 

23. I d hke to know how much of my money to spend for entertainment and 
how much of it to spend for something I can keep and enjoy. 

If you have other %vork and money problems, write them in the space below. 
If you would like some help with your work and money problems, check the 
statement below. 

I would like to have sorneone heh> me with the problems I checked. 

Name -. — , 


TIME FOR REALISM 

It is an understatement to say that It is time for those in charge of 
secondary education to face realistically a situation that is quite con- 
tradictory. Despite tlie fact that much is made of large enrollments, 
there still remain to graduate from high school only about 50 per 
cent of the pupils who enter the seventh grade. This percentage is 
entirely too low to be shrugged oiF with little or no concern. A con- 
tradiction lies in this startling fact, when it is considered in light of 
the more acceptable belief that secondary education to meet their 
requirements should be provided for all American youth. 

The fact that so many boys and girk leave school before grad- 
uation has by no means gone unnoticed. Many published and unpub- 
lished studies have been made of dropouts, all of which sought to 
discover why youth leave school. Nor have these studies been Irvit- 
less. Again and again, schools have been known to increase their 
holding power as a result. But Uie fact still remains that too many 
youth leave school as soon as they may legally do so. And in instances 
where compulsoiy-attendance laws are looked upon with disfavor, 
youth leave school at still earlier ages. 

It is not the purpose here to go into lengthy detail about whj’ 
pupik drop out of sdiool. It should be obser\’ed, however, that other 
investigators are in substantial agreement with certain findings re- 
ported by Dillon ' in a study he conducted for the National Child 
Labor Committee involving some 1,300 students in Michigan. In- 
diana, and Ohio who left school before graduation. He attempted to 
answer, at least in part, the question: ‘*\Vhy do youth quit school 
before graduation?” He found that youth drop out for sucli reasons 

‘ Harold J. DiUod, Eatlu School Leacen, Nattotal Cliild Labor Committee, New 
York, 1919. 
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as preference for work instead of scliool, lack of interest in school, 
need for money, dislike of certain subjects and teachers, the example 
of friends who had left school, and poor health, Dillon pointed out 
that the primary reasons for leaving were related directly to school. 
It was found also that about one-half of the pupils who dropped out 
of school left without consulting a teacher or a counselor. About 
one-half of tlie dropouts had no regrets for having left school. 

A large portion of the dropouts had some suggestions which they 
thought might have made considerable difference in their altitudes 
toward school. For example, they suggested that more work ex- 
periences might have been provided; more instruction and guidance 
related to the vocations would have been helpful; and more personal 
contacts with teachers were needed. They also suggested that it 
uxiuld be helpful to provide more pupils with opportimities to par- 
ticipate in school activities, to change courses, and to be permitted 
to transfer to another school in those districts boasting more than one 
secondary school. 

It is plain that job and money problems of young people are 
closely related to the dropout problem. This and other implications 
should be considered realistically by school people- Steps should be 
taken promptly in the interest of masses of youth, aimed toward 
halting what appears to be reckless waste of human resources before 
we are forced one day to regard what is left of this great potential 
and say what was said by those who looked upon the depletion of 
natural resources, “Large was our bounty.” 

SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR GUIDANCE 

Thus far in this chapter, youths problems ha\'ing to do with part- 
time jobs and money have been described, information has been 
presented to help school people understand something of the signifi- 
cance of these problems, and suggestions for identifying individual 
pupils with certain types of difiBculties bave been made. Accordingly, 
some bases for guidance activities have been established which may 
be fotmd useful. Several suggestions are offered in paragraphs that 
follow. 

Finding ond Adjusting to a Part-time lob. Having identified pupils 
who have trouble finding and adjusting themselv’es to part-time jobs, 
guidance personnel will know immediately the extent to which the 
school provides assistance in these matters. If the school maintains 
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a placement and follow-up service, each youtli should be helped to 
utilize this service to tlie nuudmum. This involves help in getting 
the job as well as adjusting to the nesv conditions whicli normally 
result. For example, upon taldng a part-time job, the student usually 
finds that he has certain adjustments to make which are related 
directly to school. In all probability liis schedule changes. It may be 
that bis entire program of studies has to be reshaped to permit him 
to work part time. He may also discover that it is necessary to 
sacrifice study periods, thus making it essential that he do more 
independent study outside school hours. In this connection, Iiis 
teachers should understand that the pupil has special problems; 
they should accord him as much individual time as tliey can while 
he is in class; they should be as nearly certain as possible that the 
outside or independent study assignments are of the sort the pupil 
can do reasonably well on his oum; and where there is doubt in 
teacher’s minds, they should either modify assignments or give the 
student enough help while he is in school to assure reasonable suc- 
cess in his studies wlien he works alone. 

Upon taking a part-time job, the pupil frequently finds it neces- 
sary to revise his system of values as they relate to school activities 
he normally participates in. These range all the way from having a 
soda witli his friends before or after school to participating in school- 
sponsored activities and social aCFairs. Frequently, pupils need the 
systematic guidance of someone who can lead tJiem to see that some 
things have to be forgone when one takes on part-time work. Other- 
wise, some pupils may find themselves unnecessarily frustrated when 
they can no longer eater to several desires. 

Pupils who work part time have to make on-the-job adjustments. 
They soon become aware of employer demands. They need to under- 
stand the legitimacy of these demands and the necessity of adjusting 
to them. Tliey also need to understand that in most cases there are 
other employees besides themselves In the organization where tliey 
work part time, and that relationships with fellow employees involve 
teamwork as well as human relations. Guidance workers should 
therefore help pupils to anticipate these problems and to go beyond 
preparation for the initial step into the job situation and assist them 
in making adjustments. 

The school should assume considerable responsibility for its pupils 
who work part lime. In addition to the responsibilities mentioned in 
preceding paragraphs, the school has perhaps an even more demand- 
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jng obligation in seeing to it that wwlc experiences arc conducive to 
pupils’ best development. Tliere should be some rather definite 
criteria of work experience for youth. Leonard * names the following: 

1. Is work experience respected as a legitimate phase of the school 
program, thus receiving proper approval of the pupils, the teachers, the 
parents, and the employers in the community, so that a boy or girl who 
participates in the program does irot feel that he is engaging in a socially 
undesirable activity? 

2. Is proper credit toward graduation given for participation in work 
experience, so that the activity does not become an added out-of*school 
burden to the already overcrowded school program? 

3. Are pupils assigned to work experiences in terms of their interests, 
their desires, their capabilities, and the purposes which such experiences 
can serve diBerent individuals? 

4. Are the curriculum and the work experience activities of the pupil 
so closely interrelated that each contributes to the other? 

5. Are the work experiences supervised extensively by one who under- 
stands the nature of youth and the normal conditions and demands of 
productive work so that pupils function in a normal situation and have 
the advantage of competent direction? 

6. Is the work experience program administratively planned by the 
cooperative action of management, labot, business, industry, community, 
and educational leaders? 

7. Is there an effective program for evaluating work experiences in 
terms of their success in developing occupational competence, knowledge 
of working conditions, and understanding of pertinent actions in com- 
munity life, and personal habits of industry, responsibility, and pride in 
accomplishment? 

8. Is there opportunity for pupUs to receive proper pay for work which 
adds to the store of goods and services and which yields profit or values 
to others? 

9. Are youth adequately protected In their hours of work from acci- 
dents and disease and from undesirable moral and ethical conditions? 

10. Is the work which youth do desirable and necessary work which 
makes a contribution to the community, the home, or the school, or to 
the production of goods or services? 

11. Does the program of work experience function so that it provides 
a variety of experiences for each youth to develop the many qualities he 
will need to be a competent citizen and worker? 

*J. Paul Leonard, Developing the Secondary School Curriculum, pp. 534-535, 
Rmehart & Company, Inc., New Ynk, 1946. 
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12. Is the competence of youth judged in terms of normal standards 
for productive work rather than in terms of standards which are “soft" or 
unduly sympathetic to youth? 

13. Is the work experience program related to the guidance program 
in such a way that the guidance program functions in the selection of 
work experiences, in the analysis of success or failure, la the change of 
jobs, and in final placement after leaving school? 

14. Is the work experience program extensive enough so that all youth 
in school have opportunities to participate in it according to their needs? 

This is undoubtedly an ambitious set of criteria, but they are 
fundamentally sound, It is believed that e^'ery school may apply 
some if not all of them. There may also be oilier criteria more readily 
applicable, but there should be criteria. 

It is assumed here that proper educational significance is attached 
to work experiences of pupils. Aside from the fact that part-time 
work provides a means of meeting certain specific and immediate 
needs of youth, it also should provide them with learning experiences 
of far'reaching consequence. The schools guidance program should 
be of such nature that each pupil involved feels himself in partner* 
ship with a group of adults rvho place his welfare first, This type of 
team relationship will open the ways for numerous activities, such 
as occupational studies in the local community; studies and discus* 
sions of problems related to job needs, placement, and follow-up, 
with emphasis upon adjustments required of the part-time worker; 
and studies and discussions of \vork in relation to the personal and 
social development of the individual and in relation to group life. 

The Problem of School Expenses. Although secondary-school 
pupils specifically mention the problem of expenses in relation to 
their allowances, it may be assumed that this difijculty is far more 
widespread than references to it would indicate. It has already been 
shown, for example, that still more students imply this type of worry 
when they talk about jobs, inabiUly to participate in social and school 
affairs, and similar problems. Hie reference to allowance and school 
expense probably is an indirect reference to the over-all cost young 
people and their families bear in connection widi schooling. It is 
natural in the circumstances for them to think first of the money- 
in-pocket item called allowance. 

Administrators, teachers, and guidance vrarkers in secondary 
school should examine the costs required of the students in at- 
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tendance. They should face the question, “How free is our public 
secondary school?’' 

There have been studies of school fees and other costs incidental 
to high-school attendance. Two of these studies are cited here. One 
was made by Hand * and reported in 1942. He asked this question 
of 150 high-school principals: “Is the cost of attendance so great 
that poor children find it prohibitive?” These principals did not think 
so. 'i^ey estimated the annual cost to students in their schools to be 
an average of $7.50 per pupih Hand also studied six high schools 
located in the Middle West and the East and estimated that costs 
to pupils ran as high as $125 annually. 

Jacobson * also studied this problem. His study involved 134 high 
schools. He discovered that the average cost for 19,459 pupils was 
$81.96 per year. The average cost of pupils in communities of less 
than 1,000 was $58.50 annually, with the average increasing to 
$103.50 in communities of over 100,000 population. Jacobson found 
also that costs rose steadily from the ninth to the twelfth grade. 

The studies just cited appeared several years ago, but there is 
nothing to indicate that costs are any lower at the present time. 
When such studies are considered in light of the reasons why pupils 
drop out of school, nothing could be clearer than that there are 
children of some families who simply cannot afiord to attend sec- 
ondary school. Of course, it is frequently stated that young people 
can ill afford not to attend school and that there are compulsory- 
attendance laws which require them to do so in the interest of 
so-called “minimum education” and as a guarantee against the ex- 
ploitation of children. 

There is general agreement with the ideals and the principles 
underlying attendance laws and with the argument that no youth 
can afford to drop out of school. But there are certain human factors 
and emotions which often are not considered and which are in- 
capable of being legislated. The factor of peer status, for instance, 
is always present, and there are few if any adolescents who can 
remain emotionally stable when isolated by certain barriers which 
they see no possibiUty of removing. The ideals and principles tmder- 

• H C. Itand, "America Most Have Cenvinely Deojociatic High Schools," in North 
Cjmtral Assoantion of Colleges and SecoBduy Schools, General Education in the 
American Iffgh Scfxjol, p. 13. Scott, Fomman & Company, Clilcago, 1942. 

« P. B. Jacobson, "The Cost of Attendtag High School," BuUelin of the National 
Astociallon of Seeondarv-iehool Prineipalt, Ms3-25. 65, January, J944. 
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lying compulsory school-attendance laws in this country also imply 
education and guidance fasliioned especially for those who go to 
school either willingly or unwillingly. 

The subject of school expenses has been discussed with many 
administrators, guidance workers, and teachers. A discouraging 
number of administrators and some teachers usually hasten to ad- 
vance the argument that the sdiool is in no position to hand over 
funds to its pupils. Most people know that. Jt is known also that tliis 
argument is often a weak attempt to obscure the real issue. Inter- 
estingly enough, in many of these same schools it was fotmd that 
the fee system was well established. Activity fees, for example, 
ranged from $2.50 to $5 per semester. Pupils were also expected to 
pay library, laboratory, and book fees and to buy standard equip- 
ment and supplies. In some instances club fees were collected from 
participating pupils. Add to all this tlie extra events and the cam- 
paigns in schools for funds for philanthropic purposes and it is easy 
to see why some pupils worry about expenses. Perhaps the resulting 
sums are not great, but they are often too much for some pupils to 
afford. 

Each school may well examine critically its policies relative to fees 
and other expenditures required of pupils, including pressure for 
purchase of such things as standard clothing and equipment for 
boys’ and girls’ physical education. Sudi a study should be made 
with due regard for the principle of free public education. Here are 
some questions that should be answered. 

1. Precisely how much money is each pupil supposed to spend 
under our present system of requirements? • 

2. What is the total expenditure per year for these requirements? 

3. ^Vhal percentage of the student body actually pays and pur- 
chases to the full amount of our requirements? 

4. Can we justify educationally tliese expenditures by pupils? 

5. Wiat about students who cannot pay? IIow do tliey manage? 
How do tliey regard their own positions in the school as a result 
of their economic circumstances? How are they regarded by those 
who do pay? 

6. What about Uie legality of our policies relative to fees and 
other required expenditures? 

7. How is fee money spent? Who determines the criteria of these 
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expenditures? ^\'ho makes the purchases? Is there legitimate ac- 
coimUng of all fimds taken in at the school? 

8. Are parents and other taxpayers fully aware of the iiolicies, 
practices, and amounts involved in the schools’ fee system and in 
other reqxiirements for the expenditure of money by pupils? 

9. Is it possible that our present system serves as a blind to keep 
local support at a minimum? 

10. What would be the local reaction if we periodically published 
complete reports of our activities involving the collection of fees 
and other monies— if we showed them each time the increase in 
assessed valuation needed at, say, a three-mill levy to produce this 
amount of money? 

We could list other questions pertinent to the topic imder dis- 
cussion here, but these are sufficient for the purpose. Should such 
questions be raised? Probably, and, furthermore, the answers shoxild 
be provided and made public. If it then appears justifiable to con- 
tinue some of or all the present practices, ways and means should 
be provided for all pupils to participate. Some will need help, but 
assistance should be provided in such ways that these pupils do not 
become objects of charity. The personal integrity of each is sacred, 
and each should be helped to secure a job, or awarded one at school 
by which he can earn sufficient money to meet his obligations. Stress 
should be put upon the necessity of paying pupils in this category so 
that they may in turn pay their own fees. This is much better Aan 
charging those who work for the school with the amount and then 
simply clearing their account after the vvork has been done. 

It is also suggested that, id cooperation with pupils and parents, 
periodic studies be made of other costs incident to attending high 
school. Cooperation in sudr an enterprise should be easy to secure, 
and the results should be highly beneficial. It is worth emphasizing 
that pupils should participate in planning and conducting such 
studies; otherwise they may not be expected to make use of the 
findings. 

How to Earn Money and Go to School. Pupib who have this 
of problem include those who need to work and those who want to 
vvork for experience and to satisfy the desire for partial independence. 
There are those in the latter group who feel they waste time that 
could be spent profitably on a part-time job. They state frankly that 
their studies are easy for them to do. Both groups frequently hav^e 
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the common difficulty presented by inflexible scheduling in school. 
Sometimes, too, pupils who have part-time jobs are pressed so hard 
by teachers’ demands that they worry for fear they must either give 
up their jobs or lea^'e school. 

It seems practical only to suggest that pupils having this type of 
problem be identified and arrangements made to help them meet 
their needs. For those who must depend upon earnings from part- 
time work to stay in school, it is regrettable that tliey should feel 
that they must make a choice between work or school— that they 
must give up one or the other. For those who are called on to put 
forth relatively little effort to earn good marks in school, it is equally 
unfortunate that the school schedule will not allow them the re- 
warding experience of doing part-time work. Finally, those who 
have part-time jobs should be accorded the assistance necessary to 
make both school and job exi>erlences profitable. 

Wise Spending. The goal of economic efficiency has long since 
been accepted as one of the objectives of secondary education. This 
is a major objective, and its implications for instruction and guidance 
are many. In its broad sweep, it regards the individual as both a 
producer and a consumer. It aims toward maximum occupational 
efficiency and the development of a sense of values which will permit 
the individual to get the greatest possible benefits from the fruits of 
his labor. This involves the wise use of money, which, in turn, sug- 
gests consumer education and guidance. 

Here again attention is called to the fact that secondary-school 
youth worry about how to spend money wisely. It should also be 
observed that the economic aspects of life, although not mentioned 
specifically as often as others, are closely related to many other prob- 
lems about which youth worry. Since this is true, the reader may 
ask why pupils mentioned the type of problem we are concerned 
about here so much less often than other types. In answer to such 
a question it should be said tlial in most cases the human being is 
much more sensitive to results or consequences than to causal 
factors. That is to say, effect is usually more painful or pleasant than 
cause. 

It has been said that youth s concern about spending money wisely 
implies consumer education and guidance. Accordingly, tlie school 
should take a long-range view of this matter and begin to effect some 
curriculum changes, the purpose being to help pupils become more 
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expenditures? ^VllO makes the purchases? Is there legitimate ac- 
counting of all funds taken in at the school? 

8. Are parents and other taxpayers fully aware of the policies, 
practices, and amounts involved in tlie scliools’ fee system and in 
other requirements for the expenditure of money by pupils? 

9. Is it possible that our present system serv'es as a blind to keep 
local support at a minimum? 

10. What would be the local reaction if we periodically published 
complete reports of our actmties involving the collection of fees 
and other monies— if we showed them each time the increase in 
assessed valuation needed at, say, a three-mill lev)' to produce this 
amount of money? 

We could list other questions pertinent to the topic under dis- 
cxission here, but these are sufficient for the purpose. Should such 
questions be raised? Probably, and, furthermore, the ans%vcrs should 
be provided and made public. If it then appears justifiable to con- 
tinue some of or all the present practices, ways and means should 
be pro\ided for all pupib to participate. Some will need help, but 
assistance should be pro\ided in such ways that these pupils do not 
become objects of charily. The personal integrity of each is sacred, 
and each should be helped to secure a job, or awarded one at school 
by which he can earn sufficient money to meet liis obligations. Stress 
should be put upon the necessity of pa>’ing pupils in this category so 
that they may in turn pay their own fees. Tins is much better than 
charging those who work for the school with the amount and then 
simply clearing their account after the work has been done. 

It is also suggested that, in cooperation %vith pupils and parents, 
periodic studies be made of other costs incident to attending high 
school. Cooperation in such an enterprise should be easy to secure, 
and the results should be highly beneficial. It is worth emphasizing 
that pupils should participate in planning and conducting such 
studies; otherwise they may not be expected to make use of the 
findings. 

How to Earn Money and Co /o School. Pupils who have this type 
of problem include those who need to work and those who want to 
work for experience and to satisfy the desire for partial independence. 
There are those in the latter group who feel they waste time that 
could be spent profitably on a part-time job. They state franklj- that 
their studies are easy for them to do. Both groups frequently have 
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intelligent consumers of goods and services. This does not entail a 
whole series of new courses of instiuclion. By the same token, it does 
not discourage the introduction of a new course of instruction if it 
is needed. It is believed, rather, that in most schools the wise course 
is to examine the present curriculum in terms of aims, content, and 
methods and revise these in terms of the consumer-education needs 
of pupils. Fortunately, some excellent materials for use by schools 
have been produced in recent years.* 

The inunediate-need character of pupils’ job and money problems 
suggests that guidance and education for wise spending be closely 
related to the rest of their problenrs. Some youth want to work part 
time to earn spending money. It was suggested earh'er that the 
school take the initiative and, with the help of pupils and others, 
study the costs of attending secondary school. This might well be 
extended to include total expenditures of youth. Young people’s 
business aifairs are most revealing, and teachers and other guidance 
workers should be aware of them. For example, it was a great sur- 
prise to the principal and staff of a certain school to discover the 
work and business activities carried on by boys and girls. In this 
little city of some 20,000 population it was foimd that in addition 
to the usual part-time jobs in local businesses, students were de- 
veloping their own enterprises either alone or in partnership; and 
the character of these businesses ranged from growing and selling 
worms for fish bait to livestock breeding. Needless to say, a great 
deal was learned from pupils. But perhaps more imjjortant still, they 
permitted pupils to leam from one another. Especially significant 
was the fact that those among the students who were engaged in 
business affairs for themselves had much to contribute with regard 
to budgeting, taxes, prices, contracts, insurance, purchasing, and 
other economic considerations. 

The homeroom lends itself admirably to studies and discussions 
of the problem of wise spending. Activities in the homeroom should 

* See for oample Uje {otlowing io the Consumer Educabon Series, published by ihe 
National AssodaUon of Secondaiy-sduol Prinapals. Washington: Na 2, Learning to 
Ute Adeertuing; No. 3, Time on Your Uendt; No. 4, Incettmg in Yourself; No. 6, 
Using Standards and Labels; No. 7, ilaaaging Your Honey; No. 10, Incesting tn You* 
ifeohh; No. 11, E^ectite Shopping. See also Ohver R. Flo>d T. B. Kinney, Uaing 
Dollars end Sense. Newson and Co.. New Yoifc, Iai2; Sidney .Maigolius, Hous to Buy 
ilore for Your Honey, Douhleday & Company, Inr., New Yoii, 1947; Isabel Win^tc, 
Knou> Your Herchandise, Haiper & BroUm^ New York. 1944. 
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be closely related to studies and activities carried on in regular 
classes iLat deal with this problem. But care should be exercised 
lest pupils get the impression Uut tlic homeroom is merely an ex* 
tension of regularly scheduled school subjects. It vr ould thereby loso 
its advantage as a guidance center. 
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CHAPTER 8 Youf/i*s Health Problems 


It seems to be the consensus among adults that youth represent 
the healthiest segment of the total population. To them youth possess 
energy approaching the Inexhaustible. They observ'e, moreover, that 
adolescents have generally passed that period in life when measles, 
whooping cough, and similar ailments are most common and that 
they have not yet attained the age when “adult diseases” begin to 
take their toll. Those who hold this point of view interpret good 
health as being the absence of diseases that are described and treated 
in physical terms. 

It is feared that many administrators and teachers in secondary 
schools regard the health of adolescents in much the same way as do 
other adults. This is probably the main reason why guidance and 
instruction in healtliful living have not been given sufficient em* 
phasis in secondary schools. School people reason, of course, tliat 
healthful living is desirable and that youth and everyone else should 
live healthfully; but adolescents have been tau^t the nidiments of 
health in the elementary school, so why take them over the same 
ground again since, as one administrator put it, “they are old enough 
to know how to live healthfully.” It is argued further that secondary- 
school pupils are not interested in health problems and that they 
therefore do not need systematic guidance and instruction in health 
as they need these services in other fields and areas of living. 

More will be said about a defensible point of view on health edu- 
cation and guidance in later pages of this chapter. It should be noted 
in the meantiine that secondaiy-sdiool pupils are interested in health- 
ful li\ing, tliat they do need systematic instruction and guidance to 
help them live healthfully as individuals and carry their responsibili- 
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ties as dtizens interested in the welfare of their several communities, 
and that they can verbalize some of their health problems. 

PUPILS’ HEALTH PROBLEMS 

When secondary-school pupils were given the opportunity to 
identify their most pressing health concerns, they listed six types 
of problems. Taken in order of frequency, tliese are (1) suiBcient 
sleep; (2} abnormal weight; (3) teeth, eye, ear, nose, and throat 
trouble; (4) physical fitness, fear of illness; (5) proper diet for good 
health; and (6) effects of smoking and drinking on healtli, nervous- 
ness. Figure 9 shows the distribution of these problems by age and 
by sex, as given by 693 pupils. 

It is clear from Figure 9 that boys and girls in secondary school 
are about equally concerned about healtli. There are only two excep- 
tions. Girls seem to worry more tlian boys about their weight. Of 
the pupils who expressed concern about being over- or underweight, 
57.7 per cent were girls. Boys, on the otlier band, seem to be more 
concerned tlian girls about physical fitness. Of the total number of 
pupils who expressed a desire to know hoiv to become and to stay 
physically fit, 58,3 per cent were boys. But we must go beyond tlio 
content of Figure 9 in order to understand better the healtli prob- 
lems of youth. 

The Prohlern of Sleep. Ekewhere in tliis book it has been shown 
that pupils often do not get enougli sleep and rest to meet the 
demands upon their time without feeling fab'gued. As will be seen 
presently, youth worry because they do not get enough sleep. They 
state this problem in the following ways: 

I am nearly always too tired to get up in the moraing when my mother 
calls me because I don’t get enough sleep. (Boy, 13] 

Getting enough sleep so that I don’t have circles under my eyes is a 
problem for me. [Girl, 17] 

1 can’t seem to get enough sleep and I have to work fourteen hours 
on Saturday so I don’t feel like going to church on Sunday, and I work- 
part time on weekdays and I don’t enough sleep to feel well at school. 

(Boy. 15] 

I worry because I can’t get enough sleep and also have time for 
recreation. (Boy, 18] 

I work part time and I never get enough sleep to feel rested. (Boy, 10] 
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Getting enouj^ sleep is a problem for me. tGirl, 15) 

I never feel well at school because I have to study so late at night I 
never get enough sleep. [Girl, 15] 


TOO UTTLE SLEEP 



AGES 





Fig. 9. Distribution of 693 references to six types of health problems about 
which youth worry most, by sex (left); and percentage ratios of responses 
of girls to boys, by age (tight). 


One of my biggest worries is that I can’t go to sleep when I go to bed. 
I am always tired. [Boy, 15] 

I do not get enough sleep because I can’t go to bed until I finish my 
homework, and besides that 1 have a part-time job I have to keep up wi& 
after school. [Boy, 14] 

For a year now I have not been getting enough sleep, and it is begin- 
ning to ^ect me seriously. [Boy, 17] 
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What chance has a girl who is much too stout and who hasn t some 
outstanding accomplislunent to help her? Being overweight gives me 
many problems besides my health. [Girl, 16] 

IVe learned that fat people don’t live as long as others. I worry about 
that, but not as much as I do about being left out and treated the way 
I am. Fat boys are funny to everyone else. Even if I can’t live as long as 
other people I’d like to be treated like a normal individual. [Boy, 17] 

I worry because I am on the borderline of being overweight, and I 
have a tendency to gain. I want to be healthy, and I don't want to be 
handicapped in other ways. [Girl, 17] 

Worries about Teeth, Eyes, Ears, Nose, and Throat. Problems 
caused by unhealthy teeth, eyes, ears, nose, and throat produce con- 
siderable worry. Youth seem to realize that other complications often 
attend such difficulties. They typically state this problem by saying: 

I have to wear glasses now. 1 think I am making some improvement, but 
1 worry because iInpro^ement is not faster. [Boy, 14] 

After completing my schoolwork and homework my eyes are too tired 
to knit, sew, read novels or do anything else that strains my eyes. I am 
worried about them. [Girl, 15] 

I have bad eyesight and it makes things tough for me, but I don’t know 
what to do about it. [Boy, 17] 

I am troubled because I believe I need glasses but my parents don’t 
think I do. [Girl, 17] 

My poor vision is a handicap to my ambition to study medicine. I 
wish I knew whether anything could be done about it. [Girl, 16] 

My eyes are weak and I wear glasses, and it worries me because tliey 
bodier me when 1 play. [Boy, 15] 

I am deaf in my right ear, and it worries me all the time. [Girl, 14] 

I have an infected ear all the time, and my problem is whether any- 
thing can be done about it. [Boy, 18] 

I am handicapped in school because of being hard of hearing. I do well 
when 1 don’t have to pass an examination on what the teachers lecture 
about. The strain often makes me ill. [Girl, 16] 

My nose gives me trouble, especially in winter. I think I have sinus, 
and it causes me a lot of trouble, ’What can I do? [Boy, 15] 

I think I must have bay fever or sinus. This is a problem for me. 
[Girl. 15] 

My throat is sore nearly all the time. I try to go on without complain- 
ing, but it is hard to do, especiaUy when I feel bad and teachers fuss at 
me for being lazy. [Boy, 16] 

I have trouble with my throat. It is scarcely ever well during the winter. 
What should I do for it? [Boy, 17] 
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I have a problem with my teeth. They are not good and it worries me, 
but no one else seems worried much. [Girl, 14] 

My family don't think kids my age should have tooth trouble, but I do. 
They looked in my mouth at school when I was a little kid, but they 
don’t now. What can I do? [Boy, 14] 

My teeth ate not comuig out right and they keep my mouth sore. This 
is really my biggest problem. [Girl, 15) 

My teeth were neglected, and now at eighteen I'm having a lot of 
trouble. It looks as if I am going to lose some of them. VVhy can’t some- 
one give advice about such things? [Boy, 18] 

After I left elementary school no one ever paid attention to my teeth, 
and I forgot. Now my teeth are crooked and are developing cavities. 
[Girl, 10] 

Physical Fitness and Fear of Illness. Toung people In secondary 
scliool express concern about their own physical well-being, and 
tliey frequently express fear that they will not remain well. Such 
problems are typically stated in Ihc following ways; 

I'd like to be stronger, flow can I become strong and stay strong? I’m 
afraid HI never be. (Boy, 13] 

How can I have the strength to do what I need to do? 1 worry because 
I get tired too soon. (Ciit, 14] 

I’m in good physical condition most of the time, but I’m afraid of being 
sick and then 1 almost get sick. [Boy, 15] 

I'm wonied because I don’t know bow to build myself up physically. 
Girls need to be physically fit for life. I just want to know how to keep 
myself feeling well. (Girl, 16] 

Boys should know how to keep in good physical condition. I often feel 
inadequate physically, and 1 don’t think I should feel that way at my age. 
I’m afraid that I will not haw good health. [Boy, 27] 

I’ve been banged up in athletics all through school I’m strong enough, 

I suppose, but I’d like to know how to take care of my body so I’ll feel 
well and enjoy doing things that make for good living. I think we are tom 
down through athletics. [Boy, 18] 

I guess I’m so afraid of b^g ill that I actually am more than I should 
be. tVhen I worry about this I'm not regular and I get sick. I'd like to 
know how to be healthy and think healthy thoughts. [Girl, 17] 

I wonder whether I’m just naturally weak, but I’d like to play on teams 
and be a part of things. I’m afraid I never will have the health I should. 
[Boy, 15] 

I'd like to know how to become physically fit and stay that way so that 
I can have what is important to every girl— vitalityl [Girl, 17] 

I think there’s something to health besides exercise, sleep, regularity. 
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and tiling like iBaL We kids have the pressure put on us, and it seems 
that we don’t matter, and we worry about it I do and so do others, and 
when I worry I feel rotten all over. {Boy, 16] 

It seems all boys are supposed to be big and strong. I'm not and 
neither are a lot of others, and I never will be big, but I’d like to be in 
good shape and not be so a^aid I’ll be vveak and sickly. [Boy, 15] 

The Problem o/ Diet. That diet aod eating habits have some rela- 
tionsliip to healUi youth seem to undeistand fairly well. They worry 
about what to cat and when to eat for health’s sake. Here is evidence 
tliat they desire more information on the problem of diet. 

Some things moke me sick when I eat them, but I have to because they 
say I won’t be healthy if I don’t (Boy, 13] 

I dislike most vegetables. Should I cat them anyway? [Cirl, 14] 

I don’t like many of the proper foods. Should I try to find substitutes 
or will 1 be unhealthy? tCirl, 14] 

I'd like to know whether c\er)'one should eat the same balanced diet 
if he is to be healthy. They all seem to think so. [Boy, 15] 

A problem tiut worries me is whether or not I get the right kinds of 
food. {Boy, 17] 

We aren't given enough time for lunch, and I get indigestion every day 
fram trying to cat a good meal in fifteen minutes. [GitU 1^1 
Tlic problem of eating at the right time worries me. I don’t like to eat 
breakfast at 8:00, then have to cat again at 11:30, and then have to wait 
until 6:30 before I can cat again. {Boy, 16} 

\Vliat to eat and when to cat b a problem that worries me. [Girl, 16] 
1 know tlut one b supposed to eat the proper foods to be hcalUiy, but 
what b proper food for me doesn’t seem to be for other people. I’d like 
to know how to luve the right eating habits for the sake of my own 
health. [Girl. 16] 

Smoking, Drinking, Nervousness. Even though n relatively small 
number of pupils express concern about nen-ousness and about the 
effects of smoking and drinking, it is entirely possible that they say 
what many oUiers would like to say but hesitate to do so for one 
reason or anoUicr. There is considerable evidence, in fact, to support 
the belief that commonness of practice and personal acceptance by 
youth arc by no means alu-a>*s close correlates in this and other 
instances. Statements of problems which appear in preceding chap- 
ters of this book, as well as those which follow, lend to support tlus 
belief. 
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depends upon the extent to which groups of people work coopera- 
tively to secure good health for all. And hopefully youth express a 
desire for information that has meaning for them and for guidance 
that will help them live healthfully. 

AN OLD QUESTION 

Does this not present a problem that is too large for the school? 
This is an old question. Conscientious people have asked it over and 
over again. And interestin^y enough, those who repeatedly raise this 
question are generally convinced tliat the problem is too large to 
undertake because they are accustomed to think of worthy school 
activities as being only those that can be handled well by teachers 
with few involvements with people and organizations outside the 
school. If, tlien, this is to be the major criterion of guidance and 
instruction, the answer to the above question is obviously “yes.” But 
this is the school-in-isolation concept that is no longer tenable in 
connection with any phase of the educational program, least of all 
health. Tlie truth is that where health is concerned the school can- 
not stay out of it, and the head-in-sand attitude only complicates 
matters. 

Perhaps one of the most pressing needs of leaders in the field of 
secondary education is a defensible concept of health. This means 
that sounder bases fat beliefs about health should be sought and 
fashioned, for people tend to practice, and defend, what they really 
believe about this or any other phase of education. It is well, there- 
fore, for those concerned with health education and guidance to 
check their beliefs from time to time in light of circumstances past 
and present. 

A LITTLE HISTORY 

History is replete with stories of man s continuDus struggle against 
communicable diseases. At one time or another people of every 
nation have known the scourge of plagues, and they have all had 
periodic outbreaks of conta^ous diseases. The struggle seems to be 
a never-ending one. 

It is true, of course, tliat scientific and medical discoveries have 
greatly reduced the incidence of such diseases as smallpox, tubercu- 
losis, and yellow fever. Control is now so effective that many con- 
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tagioii5 diseases are sporadic whidi only a few generations fre- 
quently occurred as epidemics. Hiis is fine progress, making it all 
the more difficult to realize that for centuries people lived under 
conditions which caused them to accept plagues and epidemics as 
inescapable punishments for Uiey knew not what, even though large 
segments of the population were frequently wiped out and survivors 
were }e£t ia pathetic states of weakness. They accepted also the high 
mortality rate of infants and of mothers in childbirth. Afflictions such 
as leprosy were regarded as evil diseases about which nothing could 
be done, and there was no idea that human refuse and other wastes 
should not be scattered about to breed more human suffering and 
destruction. 

As civilization advanced in the w'eslem world, it was discovered 
that plagues often followed the docking of foreign ships. The 
Venetians observed tliis during ibe Middle Ages. Tliey decreed 
accordingly that all ships having Infectious cases aboard be quaran- 
tined for forty days. Information by observation no doubt helped 
some during intervening years, but diseases that could be passed on 
by direct contact, by rats, by blood-sucking insects, and by other 
indirect means were not to be substantially curbed. For example, 
people had to wait aud suffer and die until Edward Jenoer came 
along to give them the means of vaccination against smallpox. They 
wailed much longer for Louis Pasteur, who, some eighty years ago, 
gave the world Uie knowledge that forms of life so small as to be 
microscopic cause disease. This was the great discovery needed to 
advance the fight against communicable diseases. Men of science 
went to work with renewed energy. They could now identify organ- 
isms (germs) that infected roan and other animals; they could study 
the life cycles of given organisms and the cultures in which they 
thrived, lifen also discovered means of controlling the spread of these 
enemy microorganisms. A wave of progress followed. 

Perhaps man's most noble accoropifshnient to date is the extent to 
which contagious diseases may now be prevented and controlled. It 
is even more impressive when combined witli modem diagnosis and 
treatment, including advances in the field of surgery. Even so, the 
fight to control and stamp out contagious diseases has not been com- 
pletely successful. It may never be, but unfettered research and 
experimentation, general enlightenment, cooperation, and vigilance 
are the watchwords of progress toward the goal. 
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THE UNEASY PRESENT 

Scientists and laymen continue to work tirelessly in order that 
communicable diseases may be held to a minimum. They work with 
and through the several health agencies. Federal, state, and local 
health organizations keep close watch to prevent disease, on the 
one hand, and to localize any unexpected outbreak, on the other. 
The work of established health agencies has two dominant char- 
acteristics. First, health organizations continue the search for more 
exact information and for the best techniques of applying expert 
knowledge. Second, all possible media are used to inform people of 
signs of danger and of steps they should take in event of the occur- 
rence of communicable disease. But despite these efforts periodic 
outbreaks make for a never-ending state of uneasiness lest some fear- 
ful disease become epidemic. 

NEW FRONTIERS 

People today are challenged by many new frontiers in the field of 
health. Particular attention is currently being given to an array of 
diseases such as heart ailments, cancer in its various forms, and 
poliomyelitis. Year after year these diseases take their toU, sometimes 
in most tragic ways. Information relative to cause, prevention, and 
cure of such diseases is as yet limited. It may be predicted, however, 
that the time will come when much better measures of control and 
of treatment will be fcnowo. 

Another frontier in the field of health is concerned with control 
of a multiplicity of diseases that are not necessarily fatal but are Se- 
quent in occurrence, for example, the many acute infections of the 
upper respiratory tract, such as colds, influenza, bronchitis, tonsilitis, 
and so on. Although much is known about infections of this order, 
prevention at present seems to be out of the question. It is known, 
for instance, that the common cold may be due to a variety of 
causes, it may occur in several forms, and, if left unchecked, it may 
result in setioris complications, including pneumonia.* 

A third health problem seems to have been created by man him- 
self. The machine age ushered in thousands of hazards to life and 

' See Harold S. Diehl, TextbooJc of UetiUhfvil Ijcing, 4th cd.. pp. 281-806, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Tnc., New Yoi^ 1950. 
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limb. Accidents in industry, on the highways, on the farm, in Uie 
home, and elsewhere annually take a discouragiog toll of life, to say 
nothing of tlie loll in terms of disabling injuries and loss of economic 
production. But this is not all. To reckon loss from accidents would 
be to search through a maze of avenues of life that are seldom 
ej^ilored in the accounting. There are, for example, the survivor 
and the dependent, who may be partly or totally deprived of every- 
thing from money to affection at a time when both are needed most 
An accident frequently sets off a chain of circumstances tliat are 
staggering in effect. It is small wonder, therefore, that accident pre- 
vention (which is the only sensible means of coping with this type 
of health problem) is currently given so much emphasis by so many 
people. 

Thus far three frontiers in health have been introduced. In each 
instance tlie primary concero is for the physical well-being of man. 
There is yet a fourth frontier that is so relatively new and complex 
that it has, to many, a mysterious air. This is tire frontier of mental 
healtlr. 

From what has been said thus far, sufBcicnt information of a lUs- 
torical nature can be recalled to show that the concept of health was 
bound to emerge as a concept connoting the absence of disease. 
Until recently, health was a dominantly physical concern. IF a man 
was not physically ill, then he was well It bad been long recognized, 
of catiise, tliat “well” people sometimes behai cd oddly, even danger- 
ously. But such people were usually regarded as being citlier queer 
or evil. It never occurred to their associates that they might be men- 
tally and emotionally ill. 

Tribute has been paid to those who joined hands to make so much 
more secure the well-being of the masses by protection against 
physical ills. Equal gmb'tudc should be expressed for the enlistment 
of a relatively new science, which forms something in the nature of 
a grand alliance against all forms of illness. This science is psychol- 
ogy, which has as one of its major ooocems the mental and emotional 
health of people. 

Biologists and physiologists have long since rejected it, but the 
psychologists were the first to debunk the theory of dualism, which, 
in essence, divorced tlie mind from tlie body of man. Man is now 
thought of as being a total organism, cnonnously complex in struc- 
ture, but nevertheless one whole organism. Some of his parts, or 
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organs, are not wholly different from those found in other animals 
of the luglier orders. But man is different and is set apart and above 
by the fact tlrat certain of his or^ns are capable of high de^ees of 
specialization, the most distinctive of these being the mind. Creativ- 
ity, sensitivity, regard for self, and the need for tlie esteem of others 
are particular attributes of man. Tliere are others, to be sure, but 
these are vital in that any combination of circumstances which tend 
to thwart self-realization encourages poor mental health. 

The factor of mental healtlr has been discussed elsewhere in tlris 
book. Our purpose at the moment is to present this relatively new 
facet of the total healtlr problem as a frontier to challenge the best 
interests of all people. Let it therefore suffice to make the following 
statements. 

1. Mental health is j'ust as important as physical health. The two, 
in fact, cannot be separated. Just as it is known that poor physical 
health often gives rise to poor mental health, it is also known that 
many of man's physical ills are psychogenic. 

2. Mental illness is real. It is one of the most serious of all human 
afflictions. It does not kill, as some illnesses do. Those afflicted do not 
necessarily look pallid, or run high temperatures, or feel impelled to 
go to bed or to consult a physician. But they are ilL 

3. Mental illness is sometimes hard to detect. Extreme cases can 
be detected by a layman. But there are many states of mental illness 
which exact heavy toll in terms of human happiness and productive 
living that only the competent psychiatrist can discern. 

4. Mental illness is one of tlie most difficult of all illnesses to 
diagnose and treat. But here again science has been on the job, 
studying, experimenting, discovering, and defining, so that now 
much is known about the causes, the symptoms, and the treatment 
of mental illness. Still, there remains much to learn about this field 
of health. In the meantime, it seems safe to say that the demands 
for adjustment are frequently greater than individuals' ability to 
adjust, a problem producing tension and frustration. Not all people 
are affected to the same degree, but it appears that entirely too 
many are destined to live out their years in varying states of mal- 
adjustment to life— states that range from the mildly neurotic to the 
completely irrational. 

The causes of poor mental health are manifold. Present informa- 
tion, however, suggests that they are basically social in origin, 
although there are known to be physical elements involved. That is 
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to say, tile mental health of an individual depends much upon the 
degree to which he derives satisfaction from association with people 
in the home, at play, in school, at w'orh, and elsewhere. Thus diag- 
nosis is very diiHcult. The facts are hard to get in every instance, and 
treatment without facts is dangerous business. Consequently the 
major concern must be, and is, prevention of mental illness. 

It has been said in effect that a people may be relatively free of 
diseases that are explained and treated in ph)’sical terms and still 
have a high incidence of mental-emotional illness, Tliis takes into 
consideration tlie fact that, in the broadest meaning of tlie term, a 
mental illness may have a very specific basis. For example, arterio- 
sclerosis or tumor may provide the cause- In such cases the illness 
would be explained and treated in physical terms. In the context of 
this discussion, however, mental ilhess and mental health arc em- 
phasized in relation to the soda! environment. We are concenicd 
about those disturbances whicli are most often the products of the 
social environment and which arc explained and treated in psycho- 
logical terms. 

This large and complex phase of hcaltli seems to have opened 
the eyes of tlie informed to the necessity for an all-hands effort at 
prevention. Consequently, an ever-increasing number of physicians, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, teachers, ministers, judges, columnists, 
and multiplied tirousands of technical and lay leaders, both os mem- 
bers of organized groups and as individuals, arc throwing themselves 
into the fight for mental Iiea(U). It is Urc hope of ail that success 
will be achieved. If so, it will he achieved tlirough prevention, not 
cure. Since the human-being is the product of his sodal environment, 
it is beh'eved that the best approach to mental heallli is to guarantee 
in so far as possible that children be ^ven opportunity to g^o^v up 
in a sound stale of emotional rejuir. Ibis implies that everyone and 
every group h.iving to do with dio upbnngiag of children, and nith 
tlie sodal environment in whidi diildren live, must work coopera- 
tively in the interest of mental health, just as they have cooperated 
to prevent contagious diseases, 

SCHOOL AND HEALTH 

The school is a signllicant part of the environment of nearly every 
child between Ujc ages of five and eiglitecn. It is dedicated to the 
proposition that each child has tire fundamental right to education 
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and guidance by wliicb he may be helped to realize liis fullest pos- 
sible potentiality as an individual personality. The school is obligated 
to provide healthful surroundings and a program of education and 
guidance for healthful living, and it is responsible for leadership and 
attempts to capitalize on the total environment of pupils in order 
to refine and to make more effective its own practices.* 

It seems, in fact, that education must be concerned \vith the full 
life of each pupil and with all phases of the environment in which 
children grow up.* The school's role in this connection has been 
stated well by Oberteuffer: * 

School health education goes to the individual, to the family, to the 
group for the substance of its program. It seeks out the needs of the 
people to satisfy, queries to answer, perplexities to solve. It anticipates 
problems by having the means to the solution ready. It helps the student 
meet his concerns as they arise. It gives him techniques for better living. 
It studies the community, the state, and the natron for its directions, 
revealing as such study does the health status of the people. To reveal 
individual needs and supply them is its principal, its only important tech- 
nique of development It can justify its instructional and service aspects 
only as the proof of their need is demonstrable in the lives of either the 
student or the general public. 

What does this imply in the field of health education and guid- 
ance? Are there, indeed, ways of stating goals that are in accord with 
the broader conception of health which now obtains? In answer to 
these questions, let tis again turn to Oberteuffer.* He maintains that 
the goab of school health are: 

1. To secure behavior (action, conduct, habits) favorable to a high 
quality of living, and to point the way to those acts which, if performed, 
will assure this high quality. 

2. To assist iu the development of a well-integrated personality, enjoy- 
ing life with no reliance upon false superiorities or inferiorities but with 
a stability rooted in a capacity for accurate self-appraisal. 

3. To clarify thinking about personal and public health matters, to 

* See Heditii ii» Our Schools, TwesUetb Yeaiboolc, American Assodation of School 
Administrators, pp. H-19, Washinghm, 195L 

* National Education Association and American Medical Association, Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education, Health Education, 4th ed., p. 2, National 
Education Association, Washington, 194S. 

^Mbert Oberteufier, School Health Education, p. 7. Harper & Brothers, New Yort 

* Ibid,, p. 50. 
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remove the superstitions, the false E>eliefs, the ignorance; and to substitute 
the accuracy o£ science, where available, for the darkness of falsehood 
and misbelief. 

4- To participate in the development of a security against the threats 
and destructible forces of the world throu^ acquisition of scientific 
knowledge, the formation of scientific attitudes, and the practice of scien- 
tific behavior. 

5. To enrich the life of community and commonwealth through the 
collective action of individuals well taught in the advantages of health 
measures to be taken for the common good. 

6. To establish the ability in students to see cause and effect, to recog- 
nize consequences, and thus to preserve life and the fullness of it 


IMPLICATIONS FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION 

From the statements of pupils’ health problems at the beginning 
of tills cliapter and in other chapters of this book, and from the dis- 
cussion to this point, there seem to be some rather clear-cut impli- 
cations for secondary education. First, administrators and teacliers 
should realize that good health is a goal to teach for and to aim 
toward; it is not a burden to be assumed or rejected, depending 
upon die particular bent of a school faculty, because, if for no other 
reason, the school and the faculty are important parts of the environ- 
ment of pupils, and the environment should be a healthy one in all 
particulars. Beliefs, therefore, should be stated and checked in light 
of the obligations to youth and to society. This step is mentioned first 
because any school represents by its program of services to pupils, 
through content, methods, and activities, the thinking of those who 
staff it. It \vill scarcely rise above,,and it will not likely fall much 
below, what administrators and leadiers honestly believe the school 
ought to be in relation to pupUs and to community. 

When die first step has been taken, it is proposed, secondly, that 
a determined effort be made to discover the health needs of pupils. 
This involves consideration of the health problems of soaety. Chil- 
dren represent society, and society literally engulfs children. The 
principle of inseparability of pupils, school, and society is perhaps 
more applicable in this connection than in almost any other of the 
school’s relationships. 

It should be expected tliat pupils' health needs will fall into sev- 
eral groups, wliidi may be categorized imder two main headings, 
physical needs and mental-emotional needs. On the physical side 
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there are problems ranging from personal hygiene and diet to acci- 
dent prevention, and from correctible deficiencies to communicable 
diseases. On the mental-health side of the question of needs are to 
be found all the emotional involvements of growing up. The prob- 
lems of youth as set forth in this and other chapters make a good 
basic list of pupil needs. The school has only to identify them with 
individual pupils and to supplement them wherever new needs 
appear. 

A third important implication for secondary education is that its 
program of instruction and services be examined in light of specific 
and broad health needs. The various subjects of instruction, the food 
service, and the physical environment should be measured by the 
standards of healthful living. Every member of the professional staff 
should look to liis methods and to his treatment of pupils with the 
intent to be an ever more positive influence and contributor to the 
mental health of each. 

Fourth, the school should aggressively seek out all channels by 
which it may work with community health agencies and by which 
it may use the services of these. Every possible means should be 
used to bring into closer liaison the school, professional people in 
public health, and all others who have a contribution to make in the 
realm of health. Other>vise, services rendered by doctors and nurses, 
for example, will be token at best, and groups will continue to regard 
one another with considerable reserve and will profit little by the 
presence in the community of the others. Worse still, students will 
not have the opportunity to receive much-needed information and 
become experienced to the degree required to develop proper atti- 
tudes toward healtli as an individual concern and as a concern of all 
the people. 

Fifth, youth demand of the school that it be realistic and mature 
in its approach. The approach to health should be no different. 
Yoimg people need information. They want it straiglrt and in ap- 
plicable form. AVhat is more, they can help to get information, and 
they can help put it into its most meaningful relationships. Health 
records, though necessary, do not tell all of the story and, when 
kept closely guarded, offer little direction for action. 

Instruction and guidance in healthful living, approached realisti- 
cally, can easily be vitalized. To do so requires that youth be able 
to enter into tlie program. They must be active participants, search- 
ing, reviewing, discussing, and generalizing their own and com- 
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munily health problems. It is by such processes that they grow in 
ability to particularize problems, thereby getting direction for action, 
^outl) must be able to intcllcctualizc their healUi problems. They 
know that hcaltliful li%'ing is more than tooth brusliing, muscle build* 
ing, and atlilctic prowess. It includes these things in moderation, no 
doubt. But there is much more, and youth are aware of it. The school 
is tlicrefore obligated to help young people see tliat health is a major 
social function; that it Is involved, complex; and tliat although it is 
an individual matter, group action is the best course to follow to 
secure hcaltliful living for all. 
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tliere are problems ranging from personal hygiene and diet to acci- 
dent prevention, and from correcUble deficiencies to communicable 
diseases. On the mental-health side of the question of needs are to 
be found all the emotional involvements of growing up. The prob- 
lems of youth as set forth in this and other chapters make a good 
basic list of pupil needs. The school has only to identify them with 
individual pupils and to supplement them wherever new needs 
appear. 

A third important implication for secondary education is that its 
program of instruction and services be examined in light of specific 
and broad health needs. Tlie various subjects of instruction, the food 
service, and the physical environment should be measured by the 
standards of healthful living. Every member of the professional staff 
should look to his methods and to his treatment of pupils with the 
intent to be an ever more positive influence and contributor to the 
menial health of each. 

Fourth, the school should aggressively seek out all channels by 
which it may work with community healtli agencies and by which 
it may use the services of these. Every possible means should be 
used to bring into closer liaison the school, professional people in 
public health, and all others who have a contribution to make in the 
realm of health. Otherwise, services rendered by doctors and nurses, 
for example, will be token at best, and groups will continue to regard 
one another with considerable reserve and will profit little by the 
presence in the community of the others. Worse still, students will 
not have the opportunity to receive much-needed information and 
become experienced to the degree required to develop proper atti- 
tudes toward health as an individual concern and as a concern of all 
the people. 

Fifth, youth demand of the school that it be realistic and mature 
in its approach. The approach to health should be no different. 
Young people need iofoimab'on. They want it straight and in ap- 
plicable form. What is more, they can help to get information, and 
they can help put it into its most meaningful relationships. Health 
records, though necessary, do not tell all of the story and, when 
kept closely guarded, offer little direction for action. 

Instruction and guidance in healtiiful living, approached realisti- 
cally, can easily be vitalized. To do so requires that youth be able 
to enter into the program. They must be active participants, search- 
ing, levievi’ing, discussing, and generalizing their own and com- 
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mumty health problems. It is by such processes that they grow in 
ability to particularize problems, thereby getting direction for action. 
Youth must be able to intellectualize their healtli problems. They 
know that healthful living is more than tooth brushing, muscle build- 
ing, and athletic prowess. It includes these things in moderation, no 
doubt. But there is much more, and youth are aware of it. The school 
is therefore obligated to help young people see tliat health is a major 
social function; that it is involved, complex; and that altliough it is 
an individual matter, group action is the best course to follow to 
secure healthful living for al l. 
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CHAPTER 9 Guidance, a Function of 
Secondarij Education 


It is simple enough to say that guidance is a function of secondary 
education. This statement has been made over and over again, but 
for one reason or another, or for a combination of reasons, guidance 
in the best sense of the term is not yet as clearly recognized a func- 
tion as, say, the teaching of English or mathematics or history, if 
one must judge according to practice. And one must in this case. 
The assumption here is that guidance is a function of secondary 
education, and that in practice guidance of youth should be ac- 
corded just as much attention as any other of the school's major 
functions. But this happy state of affairs is not likely to come to pass 
without thinking about guidance in the total frame of reference to 
secondary education. Guidance must also have meaning in the minds 
of secondary-school people— principals, special guidance workers, 
and teachers— and they must permit modem concepts of guidance 
to find expression in their efforts to provide this service for all youth. 

A LOOK AT OURSELVES AS EDUCATORS 

There is a strong tendency among persoimel in secondary schools 
to break up into a considerable array of interest groups. Principals, 
supervisors, classroom teachers, and counselors all join organizations 
and associations to which they give allegiance and in which they 
manifest considerable interest. But this is not all. Each group tends 
further to subdivide into spedal-interest groups. This is particularly 
tme of teachers. These people are given to grouping themselves upon 
the basis of school subjects, with not infrequent regroupings by grade 
240 
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levels : English, matliematics, physical education, speech, social stud- 
ies, industrial arts, music, homemaking, ar^ social studies, and so 
on tlirough tire entire curriculum. Special interests among profes- 
sional personnel are to be commended; but they are commendable 
and defensible only to the extent that they contribute in integrating 
ways to the achievement of the larger purposes of education by 
accomplishing tlie specific objectives which are derived therefrom 
and which provide the reason for being of special interests in tlie 
first place. The special interest which does not meet this criterion is 
a vested Interest and contributes very materially to a state of affairs 
which has several tragic aspects: 

1. The vested interest defends the status quo as to purpose, con- 
tent, and procedure. 

2. It exists for its o\^’n sake, and it is placed above the welfare of 
diildren. 

3. it is usually defended without regard to its relationship to the 
larger program of studies, activities, and services the school embraces 
and atten^pts to provide, and without regard to the fundamental 
needs, interests, abilities, and purposes of pupils who attend tlie 
school. 

4. It nms counter to the concepts of democracy as applied to 
education. 

5. It tends to draw and to sharpen lines of difference between 
tcacliers, betw'een teachers and pupils, between teachers and the 
administration, and between school and community. 

6. It is based upon the erroneous assumption that the school is 
the product of an unchanged and unchanging society. 

It is not the purpose here to explore fully all facets of secondary 
education. It should be said, Iiowever, tliat until such time as pro- 
fessional personnel accept a tenable philosophy and psychology of 
education, agree upon defensible goals to be achieved, and unite as 
one in the acliievement of tliese goals, there is no alternative but for 
the secondary school to fall short of its obligation to young people 
in particular and to society in general 

A LITTLE BACKGROUND 

A few moments spent in retrospect will show that tlie status quo 
in relation to secondary education exists more in the minds of people 
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generally than in those of the society responsible for the develop- 
ment of the school. Notliing is more encouraging to those interested 
in education for adjustment than to see that the pupil has come 
more and more (though at a tragically slow pace for the most part) 
to occupy the focal point of educational thought and planning. 

The American secondary school as it is known today is a thor- 
ougldy indigenous institution. It is as unique as the American way 
of life. It has not always had its present characteristics any more 
than has the American way of life. The school has always reflected 
somewhat the will of the society it so t^ica ll^representsTn many 
^ways, changin g as soc iety changes, brief consideration of the evolu- 
rioh of tlic secondary school makes the foregoing truths stand out in 
bold relief. 

The First Secondary School. The first secondary school estab- 
lished in this country was die Latin Grammar School, It had its 
hpfTmntn^^ in 1635. It Included a very narrow range of 

studies, with emphasis upon Latin and Greek. The chief purpose 
was to prepare a small number of boys for college in order tint 
tlicy might cither become clergymen or be assured the status of 
“gentlemen.” ~ * 

The major requirements for admission to college in 1635, and for 
some years later, were evidence of ability to read and to speak Latin 
and Greek with considerable facility. Only a few persons were 
expected to go to college in tliose days; therefore, admission to the 
Latin Grammar School was usually granted upon the basis of a high 
social and economic rank. “\Vas this not undemocratic?” Ujc reader 
may ask. Certainly, just as undemocratic as were the colonists at Uiat 
time. It is only realistic to point out that the early-day colonists ^vho 
ran away from Western Europe to escape restrictive influences made 
a serious effort to impose many restrictions of their own in their 
new-found land. Education of the masses was not conceived of at 
that time. Democracy had not progressed that far. The ultimate aim 
•at uilva vuyht Osaanwita y/CfsaftA-e “wtis to tatab- 

lish a small cluster of intellectual aristocrats. 

Secondary education in the United States was limited to schools 
of llic Latin Grammar School t>pc for approximately a century. 
During this period institutional development was notable, and along 
with these developments came the Academy. 
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The American Academy. Ben|aniia Franklin opened the first 
academy in the United States in 1751. It was situated in the young 
and vigorous city of Pliiladelphia. Franklin’s Academy was founded 
as a response to the ever increasing demand for a type of education 
that was more useful to the larger group of young people— that group 
who would not go to college. The AcLlemy developed out of con- 
ditions of hurried growth, for the colonies were growing up. The 
thriving young country was then about to declare its independence 
from England. 

The academy differed from the Latin grammar school in three 
important ways. First, it was a terminal school. That is to say, it 
sought to prepare young people for.ihe business of living. Second, 
the curriculum was broadened to include many practical subjects, 
such as bookkeeping, surveying, and navigation. Third, Franklin’s 
and subsequently organized academies were tuition schools. In some 
instances, academies were run by people as business enterprises. 
Some were endowed but nevertheless charged tuition. Still others 
were supported in part by communities, in part by tuition, and in 
part by private .«ubscription. 

The administrators of Uic academy were generally privileged to 
establish the type of instructional program tliey considered best. 
This condition made for an extension of the democratic concept of 
education for all youth, for, to a greater or lesser degree, die 
academies catered to the people. And the people were responsi\'e— 
so responsive in fact that tlie type of education offered by the 
academy swept the country, supplanting Uie Latin grammar scliool 
in most areas. But the academy gave way, in turn, to the public 
secondary school. 

The Public Secondary School. Tire very nature of this country 
made for rapid extension of democracy. People had enougli room 
to move about, and Uiey found resources fay which they could live 
well when they moved. Any attempt to regiment the colonists was 
futile once they became established. Tliey reserved the right to 
express themselves on all matters pertaining to Uie welfare of the 
individual, and on all matters rvhidi seemed to affect the indi- 
vidual’s neighbors. Efforts to clamp unwanted restrictions upon these 
people were looked upon with disdain, and they usually responded 
simply by moving on to new territory, taking their freedom and 
democracy with tliem. 
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This general extension of democracy as a way of life included 
education. People were thiiddng more and more of public, tax- 
supported schools. Finally, after a period during which wars and 
readjustments were the most challenging items on a long list of 
imperatives, the first public secondary school was established in 
Boston in 1821. This institution thrived because it was the people’s 
school. But it must be remembered Oiat progress was fairly slow 
for some time following the opening of the first public secondary 
school. The bad years from 1830 thiou^ the sixties took attention 
away from this institution. It actually struggled along without status 
until 1874. This was a momentous year in the history of secondary 
education in America. In 1872 the people of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
had voted to tax the citizens of that community for the support of 
education above the elementary level. Tlie legality of this step was 
challenged, but a ruling handed down by the Michigan supreme 
court in 1874 stated in effect that a majority of citizens in any com- 
munity could tax themselves and others in the community for the 
support of education above the elementary-school level. The Kala- 
mazoo case has served as a precedent for court decisions in other 
states where the legality of public, tax-supported secondary educa- 
tion was questioned. 

The public secondary sclrool grew slowly until 1890. From that 
time forward, it has shown phenomenal growth. Some seven million 
boys and girls now attend secondary school each year, but the 
increase in enrollment is only one of the many developments in 
secondary education since 1890. Curriculum offerings have expanded 
enormously. Now the extra- and co-curricular activities fmmd in 
many schools offer youth many opportunities which were not avail- 
able to their predecessors. In addition to changes in the curriculum, 
numerous special services are offered by secondaiy schools of today. 
Health services, guidance and counseling services, and employment 
services are among the many special features which now characterize 
this great American institution. Thus the secondary school has been 
a changing institution. It has not kept pace with general social 
change, but it has changed and must change still more. 

And Something More. It should never be concluded that secondary 
education in America is what it is today simply because of the great 
numbers of young people, many of whom are forced into schools by 
law. In many countries there are more children per unit of popu- 
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lation tlian are found in the United States, but they have no such 
per capita representation in sdiooL ^Vhy all these young people in 
school for such long periods of time? Why all the differentiation 
in offerings, and why all the special services? Why all the noise 
about changing purposes and about modification of procedures? 
Here are some of the major answers to these questions. 

1. For many centuries discerning people from many walks of life 
have recognized the principle of individual differences, and they 
have sought to focus education upon individual children so tliat 
it may meet their needs, interests, and purposes and so that it may 
be geared to their individual capacities to achieve.' 

2. Democracy as an emerging concept found its greatest oppor- 
tunity for expression in the United States. Despite the presence of 
forces operating to tlie contrary, the Constitution of tlie United 
States emerged as a great symbol of man’s regard for man. It laid 
down provisions which served to dignify the individual with respect 
to his rights and his duties as a citizen; it established government as 
the servant of man, and man as an entity of government at state, 
local, and national levels; and it made provision for flexibility in the 
operation of social processes and institutions to the end that informed 
people may from time to time modify procedures and practices in 
the interest of tlie general welfare. Furthermore, the Constitution 
recognizes and safeguards certain essential elements of democracy. 
These elements^ or cliaracterislics, of democracy have been trans- 
lated into fimdamcntal principles wliich when taken together ex- 
press the nature of American democratic ideology. One of die best 
illustrations of an attempt to identify these principles is taken from 
Pittenger.* He believes that; 

Democracy fundamentally respects the authority of truth rather than 
that of autocratic leaders or classes; 

It accepts the piindple of compromise in the provisional adjustment - 
of controversies to secure pragmatic ends; 

It believes in human equality as opposed to Bxed differentiation of 
hereditary castes, and it keeps open the avenues of progress for each 
individual citizen; 

‘ See Ben D. Wood and Balph Ilaefncr, Atnuurlng and Guiding Individual Growth, 
Chap. I, pp. 3-32, Silver Burdett Company, New York. 184S. 

*B. F. flKengcr, Irtdcctrinatl&a f/rr Americen De4nocreci/, pp. 43-43, Tig Xbo* 
millan Company, New York, 1941. 
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It places the rights and responsibilities of individuab above those of 
any institution, including the state; 

It protects and aids individuals ihrougb proper provision for the gen- 
eral welfare; 

It accepts the principles of popular sovereignty and civil liberty; 

And it establishes the expansion and maintenance of human happi- 
ness as the criterion for judging the efficiency of social processes and 
institutions. 

Citizens o£ this country long ago reco^aized that democracy could 
not survive in the presence of masses of uninformed or misinformed 
people. By reason of its very nature, democracy requires more of its 
citizens than does any other form of social organization. In addition, 
only a little reflection upon such matters as the increasing com- 
plexity of American life, the ever mounting presence of critical 
issues which stem from world problems and the role of the United 
States in international affairs, and the inevitable extension of gov- 
ernment functions and services at all levels reveals that the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship mount almost daily. It is imperative, 
therefore, that young people In the secondary schools be given edu- 
cation and guidance that will make it possible for them to enjoy 
the good life while preserving and increasing the values mherent in 
the soundest principles of democracy. This is the ^eat challenge to 
secondary education, and it is a prominent reason why schools should 
take upon themselves a role of service in keeping with the needs of 
the young people who attend them. It is a responsibility delegated 
to the schoob by the people. 

3. There has been a vast array of research in the application of 
psycliology to education; in the development of instruments of meas- 
urement; in the biolo^cal, physiological, and sociological aspects 
of human growth and development; in the philosophy of education; 
and in the flelds of content and methodology, to name only a few 
areas. By and large, research in education has had two main pur- 
poses: (o) to secure information about the individual being edu- 
cated, and (b) to provide better ways and means of educating the 
individuab Hence the bases for selecting the offerings and the 
services by which young people may be guided into a fruitful 
ciUzeniy. It seems, in fact, that there is a trend in secondary edu- 
cation vvliicli represents a desire to help youth achieve such worthy 
objectives as “the objectives of self realization, the objectives of 



human relationsliips, the objcctiv’es of economic efficiency, the ob- 
jectives of civic responsibility”* If the secondary school is to 
contribute its full share to the attainment of these goals, it must 
be fashioned and conducted in accordance with certain unique 
purposes. 

PURPOSES OF SECOMDARV EDUCATION 

Perhaps the most widely quoted purposes of secondary education 
are those announced by the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education.* After considerable study and deliberation, 
the Commission set fortli seven purposes which were referred to as 
“Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education.” They are ( 1 ) healtli, 
(2) command of fundamental processes, (3) worthy home member- 
ship, (4) vocation, (5) citizenship, (6) worthy use of leisure, and 
(7) ethical character. 

In tJje san^e year tJjat the Commission made its report, Inglis * 
suggested tlirec fundamental aims of secondary education. He listed 
them as (1) the social-civic aim, (2) the economic-vocational aim, 
and (3) the indivklualistic-avocational aim. 

Incredible as it may seem, sometimes only a national emergency 
such as war will arouse people to a recognition of educational needs. 
Medical men, psychologists, and other specially trained people were 
called in to examine and provide services for soldiers of the First 
World War, as they were in the Second World War and later. Mili- 
tary personnel provided the subjects for study, and mental testing 
and other devices were used to discover all the information available 
about the young men. The refinement of instruments of measure- 
ment, plus evidence showing clearly that secondary educabon was 
not meeting tlie needs of individuals, proved a great stimulus for 
large-scale study of the schools’ offerings and services during the 
i920's. Perhaps the most significant characteristic of the forward 
movement of tliose years was the attention given to study of the 

• The Purposes of EriuMtion in American Demaeraev, p. 47, National Education 
Association, American Association of S ch oo l Administrators, Educational Policies 
Commission, Washington, 1938. 

* Carduxal Principles of Secondary Educatlatt, VS. Surcau of EduesUon Bulletin 0^ 
pp. 5-10, 1918. 

» Alexander Inglis, Principles of Secondary Edsiaaion, p. 368, Houghton MilEin 
Company, Boston. 19JS. 
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nature of young people of secondar>'-school age and their relation- 
ships to society. This study made a difference in statements of pur- 
poses and functions of secondary education. 

Some sixteen years after the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education gave us the “Car dinal Principles of 
Secondary Education ” Briggs • delegated ten special functions to 
secondary education. He presented and elaborated them in the fol- 
lotting order; (1) integration, (2) satisfaction of needs, (3) revela- 
tion of the racial heritage, (4) exploration of interests, aptitudes, 
and capacities, (3) systemadzalion and application of knowledge, 
(6) establishment and direction of interests, (7) guidance, (8) dif- 
ferentiation, (9) methods of teaching and learning, (10) retention 
and direction of pupils. A key statement is made by Briggs about 
each of these functions. Inherent in these statements are strong im- 
plications for valid purposes of secondary education. They are given 
here in the same order as the above list of functions. According to 
Briggs, the school should determine; 

1. To continue by definite program, though in a diminishing degree, 
the integratiOD of students. This should be on an inaeasingly intellectual 
level until the desired common Imowledge, appreciatiozxs, ideals, atti- 
tudes, and practices are finnly fixed. 

2. To satisfy the important and immediate and the probable future 
needs of the sUidents in so far as adolescent mahirity permits, guiding 
behavior of youth in the light of increasingly remote, but always clearly 
understood and appreciated, social and personal values. 

3. To res-eal higher activities of an increasingly specialized type in 
the major fields of the racial heritage of experience and ciJture, their 
significant values for social living, the problems in them of contemporary 
life, the privileges and duties of each person as an individual and as a 
member of social groups; to make these fields satisfying and desired by 
those naturally gifted for success in them, and to giv e information as to 
requirements for success in these fields and information as to where 
further training may be secured. 

4 To explore higher and incxeasingly specialized interests, aptitudes, 
and capacities, looking toward the direction of students into avenues of 
study and work for which they have manifested peculiar fitness. 

5. To systematize knowledge acquired previously or in some course, 
to show the si gn i fican ce both of this knowledge and especially of laws 

• Hiomas H. Bnggs. Secondary Edaeetwn, pp. 2S2~2S8, The Macaullaa Ccfflpany, 
New York. 1844. 
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and principles, with wider ranges of application than would otherwise 
be perceived. 

6. To establish and develop in all major fields of knowledge, not 
merely a few protected subjetds, interests which are numerous, varied, 
and as deep as possible, and to direct some of these by means of differ- 
entiated courses to ends most worth-while for eacli in<hNidual, the hope 
being that they will lead on to a continued education both in higher 
institutious and outside of any formal school 

7. To guide students, on the basis of results of revealing and explora- 
tory courses and of personnel studies, as wisely as possible into advanced 
study or vocations in wlxicli they are most likely to be successful and 
happy. 

8. To begin and ^adualiy to increase differentiated education on the 
evidence of interests, aptitudes, and capacities demonstrated earlier. 

9. To use in all courses, as largely as possible, methods that demand 
independent thought, involve eJemeatary p/iaeiplej of research, and pro- 
vide intelligent and somewhat self-directed practice, individual and co- 
operate, In the appropriate desirable activities of the educated person. 

10. To retain each student until the law of diminishing return begins 
to operate or until he is ready {or more independent study in a higher 
institution, and wbeu it is manifested that he cannot or will not materially 
profit by further study of wliat can be offered to eliminate him promptly, 
as wisely as possible directing him into some other school or into work 
for which he seems most fit 

The over-all purpose of secondary education according to Bossing ^ 
may best be stated in ius own words. He writes that “the function 
of secondary education may be assumed to be the guidance of the 
adolescent in tlic achievement of an intelligent and satisfying adjust- 
ment to Ills Immediate environment” Tliis statement implies an 
awareness of the nature of the cultural, social, political, and eco- 
nomic environment in winch young people of today live. It also 
implies knowledge of individual students— tlieir strengths and their 
weaknesses, their aims and ideals, llreir personal and social needs— 
thus bringing to light bases for reanalyzing the school’s services in 
order to help young people adjust to their immediate environment. 

Increased attention has been given in recent years to the needs of 
in-schooI youtli. Chapter 1 of this book presents the needs of youth 
as young people see them. Listed below are "The Imperative Needs 
’ NeUon L. Bossing, Profiresrfetf Metfiodt <4 Teedtini in Secondary Schools, p. 28, 
Jloughton A/ifllln Company, Boston, 1942. 
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of Youth of Secondary-school Age" • as defined by adult authorities 

in secondary education. 

1. AU youth need to develop saleable skills and those understandings 
and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive partici- 
pant in economic life. To this end, most youth need supervised work 
experiences as well as education in the skills and knowledge of their 
occupations. 

2. AU youth need to develop and maintain good health and physical 
fitness. 

3. AU youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizen of 
a democratic society, and to be diligent and competent in the performance 
of their obligations as members of the community and citizens of the 
state and nation. 

4. AU youdi need to understand die significance of the family for the 
individual and society and the conditioos conducive to successful family 
life. 

5. AU youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services 
intelligenUy, understanding the values received by the consumer and the 
economic coosequeuces of their acts. 

6. AU youth need to understand the methods of science, the infiuence 
of science on human life, and the main scientific facts concerning the 
nature of the world of man. 

7. AU youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to ap- 
preciate beauty in literature, art, music, and nature. 

8. AU youth need to be able to use their leisure time weU and to budget 
it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfactiODS to the individual with 
those that are socially useful 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their 
insight into ethical values and principles, and to be able to live and work 
cooperatively with others. 

10. AU youth need to grow in Uieir ability to think rationally, to 
express their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understanding. 

If these needs are to be met by the secondary school, they must 
first be translated into purposes. Purposes of secondary education 
wou\d then become: 

1. To provide opportunities in degree and in kind for young people 
of diSerent ages, aptitudes, and abilities to secure accurate infor- 

• Tbe IniperaUve Needs of YouUi rf Secondary-school Age," BuUeiin of the 
Natianol Attodatlon of Secondory-tchot^ PriadpaU, 31(145} :2, March, 1947. 
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mation about the work and iLe workers of the world, to have the 
benefits of counsel about their likelihood of success in different 
fields of work, and to receive guided work experiences whenever 
and wherever needed. 

This purpose suggests that the school recognize both the internal 
and the external aspects of the principle of specialization. Internally, 
it capitalizes on tlie wide range of individual differences among 
students at various stages of their development while attending 
secondary school Externally, specialization gives attention to the 
diversity of human experiences and activities outside the school. 
Stated in another way, specialization responds to the demands of 
society for special services on the one hand and to special interests, 
aptitudes, and abilities of pupils on tlie otl)er. Tliis means drat young 
people in secondary school should be given work experiences that 
are designed to give them skills, attitudes, and work habits essential 
to reasonable success and that are in keeping with their abilities. 

2. To provide studies and learning activities by which pupils may 
recognize the advantages of good health and the means by 
whidi good health and physical fitness may be developed and 
maintained. 

Tills objective suggests an individual approach by the school as 
opposed to the practice of wholesale instruction, wliich includes 
standard sets of biological and physiological facts to be learned, 
games to be played, and admonishments to be heard and forgotten. 
Physiologically, boys and girls differ, and there are differences in 
individual needs among members of both sexes. And these differ- 
ences, together with tlie various levels of maturation found among 
pupils in any secondary school, should be recognized when instruc- 
tion and guidance in this area is outlined. Moreover, the criterion of 
social si^iiBcanee, which certainly implies concern for the mental 
health of eacli individiwl, should be duly considered in the selection 
and orgmiizatiaa of teadiing-ieaming materials and activities and 
in tlie quality of guidance services to be provided youtli who have 
problems in the area of health. 

3. To provide information and experiences which will enable pupils 
to develop an understanding of the rights and duties of a citizen, 
and which will guarantee in so far as possible opportunities for 
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the development of skills essential to intelligent behavior as a 
citizen in a democracy. 

This objective suggests realistic consideration by the school of the 
individual as a member of groups as well as of the activities of 
groups of people in situations involving human relationships. This 
objective will be achieved by providing learning experiences diat 
are consonant with the activities of good dtizens as individuals and 
as members of groups that perform democratic functions . 

4. To provide for boys and girls information and guidance by which 
they may come to understand the full significance of the family 
to the individual and to society, and the conditions most con- 
ducive to successful home and family life. 

One of the fundamental tenets of democracy is that the home is 
a basic social unit. This being true, it may be assumed that any 
combination of external forces which tend to weaken or to destroy 
wholesome family life may be considered forces in operation against 
democracy. Again, the school should come to grips witli conditions 
which tend to frustrate people in their attempts to maintain har- 
monious relations in the home, conditions which have tlreir origin 
in contemporary life as well as in individuals themselves. It is in- 
cumbent upon the secondary school, therefore, to furnish informa- 
tion and counsel needed by youth, who want very much to fulfill 
their desires to become successful homemakers. 

5. To provide youth information and experiences designed to help 
tliem to understand tlie social and economic significance of being 
a producer and consumer of goods and services. 

Producing and consuming goods and services are primarily indi- 
vidual concerns, but youth roust be brought to understand that in 
their own best interests they must be able to strike a reasonable 
balance bet\veen tlicir own production of goods and services and 
the amount of these they are able to consume. Furthermore, they 
must be led to understand that their own best interests will be pro- 
tected and advanced in reasonable proportion to the extent to wUch 
the general welfare is made secure. 

6. To provide information and other learning experiences designed 
to give pupils opportunities to increase their understanding of 
science and its effects upon the lives of people, 
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This purpose will be achieved by emphasizing not only the method 
of science, but the social, political, and economic aspects as well. 

7. To provide for all youth opportunities to experience and to 
express the arts in ways that are both satisfying to them and 
benehcial to society. 

Tliis purpose suggests studies and activities which include lan- 
guage and dramatic arts, music, art in its various forms, crafts, 
design, creative writing, nature, and similar provisions for proper 
aesthetic and emotional development of all young people. 

8. To provide for all pupils information about the desirability of 
many activities appropriate for leisure hours, and to give them 
experience and guidance in the development of skills in tliese 
activities. 

This purpose should be accepted at its full value. It is just as im- 
portant as any of the others. People have more and more leisure 
time at their disposal, and how this time is used has serious personal, 
social, and economic consequences. The school should therefore 
make every effort to help solve the leisure-lime problems of its 
pupils, fully realizing that here, certainly, individual differences 
must be taken into account. 

9. To provide an in-sebool environment based upon the biglicst 
etliical principles, respect for tlie personalities of each individual 
pupil and teacher, and cooperative endeavor. 

This purpose suggests the issue of democracy versus autocracy. 
Let it suffice to say here that each day a pupil goes to scliool he 
should be Impressed by the fact that all school personnel behave 
democratically. He thus will have an opportunity to cultivate demo- 
cratic behavior, he will be allowed to practice it, and it will become 
accordingly more meaningfuL A faculty of ethical people who re- 
spect human personality and work cooperatively »ith one an- 
other and with pupils will practically assure the achievement of 
this objective. 

10. To provide studies and activities designed to help each child 
develop to the extent of his capacity the skills for acquiring 
information, the ability to communicate ideas, and tlie ability 
to think his way through problem-solving situations. 
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Nothing short of appropriate selection and use of content, 
metliods, and activities which are geared to Uiis purpose, with em- 
phasis upon knowing and understanding individual pupils, will 
permit the achievement of tlxis objective. 

An almost endless list of purposes of secondary education could 
be presented. But it is necessary here only to point out, first, that 
there is general agreement on the purposes of secondary education; 
second, that in every set of purposes of secondary education tl\c 
function of guidance is either specifically mentioned or strongly 
implied; and third, guidance is not conceived as a service to be set 
apart as an autonomous appendage to the already existing school 
program, but is rather accepted as an integral part of all the func- 
tions performed by the secondary school. 

WHAT GUIDAKCE IS ABOUT 

It has just been sbov.ii that guidance is an acknowledged function 
of secondary education. Moreover, the majority of secondary schools 
in operation at this time make some conscious provision for guidance. 
Those which do not confess a Ukiiig for the idea and are '‘planning 
to start a guidance program." Some of the efiorts now being made 
are somewhat dubious, while others are excellent. It is believed that 
such divergence in practice is an indication that the meaning of 
guidance is not clear to a great many secondary-school people. 

In a discussion of its meaning, Jones * gives the following definition 
of guidance: 

. . . Guidance involves personal help given someone; it is designed to 
assist a peison to decide where he wants to go, what he wants to do, or 
how he can best accomplish his purpose; it assists him to solve problems 
that arise in life. It does not solve problems for the individual but helps 
him to solve them. The focus of guidance is the individual, not the prob- 
lem; its purpose is to promote the growth of the individual in self- 
direction. This guidance may be given in groups or to individuals, but 
it always is designed to hdp individuals even though they be in a group. 

This meaning was written by a competent person who has for 
years made guidance a spedal study. But he has no prior jure status 

• Arthur J. Jones, Frindplei of Cuidanee, p. 81, McGraw-IIjll Book Comcany, Inc., 
New York, I&45. 
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in spelling out its meaning. For example, Wrinkle and Gilchrist 
declare that: 

Guidance . , . means to simulate and help the student to set up 
worth-while, achievable purposes and to develop abilities which will 
make it possible for him to achieve his purposes. The essential ele- 
ments . . . are (1) the setting up of purposes, (2) the provision of 
experiences, (3) the development of abilities, and (4) the achievement 
of purposes .... Teaching without intelligent guidance cannot be good 
teaching, and guidance without good teaching is incomplete. Teaching 
and guidance are inseparable. 

Still another noteworthy statement of what guidance is about is 
that given hy Spears.” He writes with authority and conviction in 
this fashion: 

A really good guidance or personnel program in a school depends not 
so much upon the tests and the techniques employed, but rather upon a 
whole-staff consciousness of, and participatiDn in, effective personnel 
work. The program is to be judged by neither the thickness of the cumu- 
lative record folder nor the number of standardized test scores tlierein. 
None of these trappiogs-not even a staff of trained coun$e)ors-can make 
up for the absence of a soft spot in the heart of the classroom teacher 
for her pupils as individuals, all different, all important This close Meeting 
of the teacher for individual pupils is the key-stone of school guidance. 
If it isn’t there, the administration might as well save its investment in 
all the rest 

Spears states further that “an effective gxiidance program lielps a 
youth to see clearly four tilings: ( 1 ) Where he has been; (2) Where 
he Is now; (3} IVliere hais going; and (4) What helm ivith which 
to get there.” ” 

Let us him again to those whose specialty is guidance for its 
meaning. Hamrin and Erickson ** beUeve that: 

Guidance in the secondary school refers to that aspect of the educa- 
tional program which is concerned especiaify^ with helping the pupil to 

'»\V. L. Wrinkle and Ii.S.CJclinst,SmifidartfEi/ueetJem/orAmcficiM Demoerocy, 
p. 334, Rlncbart & Company, Inc., New YoA, 1942. 

IlaroU Spans, Tlie High ScJtool faf Toiap. p. 184, American Book Company. 
Nw York, 1950. 

i*]bid.,p.lSS. , , 

>» SWIey A. Hamnn and Clifford E. Eridaon, Guidance in tU Secondary Scitool. 
pp. 1-2, Applctoa-Cenluiy-Crofts. Ine., New York, 1039. 
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become adjusted to his present situation and to plan his future in line 
with his interests, abilities, and social needs .... Guidance or personnel 
work represents an organized effort on the part of the school, equipped 
with both a knowledge of the pupil and information as to opportunities 
of an educational, a social, and a vocational character, to help the indi- 
vidual pupil to become adjusted to bis present situation in such a way 
as to provide the greatest development for him and to aid him in planning 
for his future .... 

Elsewhere Hamrin states the same meaning of gyidance in an- 
other way: “Guidance is the individualized, the humanized aspect 
of education. It is the attempt to help the individual to be well 
adjusted and to make intelh'gent plans for his future.’* 

One more autl^or, Davis,’* should be called upon to give his under- 
standing of the meaning of guidance. Others could be added, but 
this one merits special consideration. 

How does guidance differ from teaching, if at all? It is the opinion of 
the author of this book that (1) guidance is merely individualized edu- 
cation— a service which endeavors to adapt the curriculum to the needs, 
abilities and interests of the individual pupil as he develops as a member 
of the social group. The curriculum, as conceived here, really consists of 
all the activities in which a pupil engages in his school program. (2) 
Guidance includes the diagnosis of a pupil’s difficulties and cooperation 
between teacbec and pupU in their correction. It involves long-range 
planning, direction of pupils beyond secondary school, and articulation 
between this school and higher education or life. Finally it implies that 
the pupil will be the concern of the secondary school until he has become 
well-adjusted in higher education or industry. (3) Guidance is a service 
which should be involved in any teaching situation. When education shall 
have become intelligently conceived, then guidance as such will be for- 
gotten, its functions having been absorbed into the total educational 
process. 

Careful consideration of the meaning of guidance as described in 
preceding paragraphs permits tha foUnwing susnsKiarizatisva, pre- 
sented in the form of key ideas. 

1. Guidance is a personal service. 

“ Shirley A. Harniin, Guidance Talks to Teachers, pp. 12-13, McKnight & 
McKnight. Bloomiiigtoii, ILL, 1947. 

Frank G. Davis. Guidance Manual for PrincipaZ*, p. 6, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1949. 
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2. It is the full, responsible development of the individual pupil 
that counts. 

3. The inseparability of guidance and education is acknowledged. 

4. Tlie teacher is a guidance worker. 

5. Guidance is continuous. 

Everyone should have the privilege of defining his terms and of 
revising his own definition from lime to time. It is often very difficult, 
however, to define sudi a term as guidance. For guidance is more 
than just a word; it is a big idea, composed of many ideas and con- 
cepts, replete with purpose and form. In tlie context of the educator 
(meaning anyone who dares to define ^dance with tlie expectation 
of having that definition read by fellow teachers), the definition of 
guidance calls forth whatever knowledge and tlierefore whatever 
system of values one has concerning education, The task of defining 
the term is not easy. Even so, the following definition is given with 
confidence^confidence that is somewhat dual in character. First, fust 
as learning or education cannot be precisely defined, it is impossible 
to give guidance a definition that is perfect and forever sstishetory. 
Second, tlie auUiors are confident, and hopeful, tliat the definition 
about to be given will cause otliers to devote enough thought to 
guidance to give it even greater meaning. All that is contained in 
this book is presented with the conviction that guidance is a per- 
sonalized service given an individual, upon his request or at his uHll, 
which is especially fashioned to help him clarify, secure informalion 
about, and resolve his difficulties, be they educational, personal and 
social, or vocational in character. 

Implicit in this statement is the major purpose of guidance. It 
may be stated thus; to provide for each pupil guidance and instruc- 
tional services which are planned and implemented in accordance 
with his powers to develop personally, socially, educationally, and 
vocationally. Tlus does not suggest soft pedagogy. Neitlier does it 
suggest a hard-boiled, impersonal, leam-this-and-do-that-or-else ap- 
proach. On the contrary, the achievement of this purpose demands 
that principals, teachers, and sxwdal guidance workers understand 
each pupil and the circumstances of life in which he lives and is 
likely to hVe, so that they, in turn, may give him instrucb'oo and 
guidance wliich are scientifically fit for liim personally. If the ap- 
proach is sincere and sympathetic the pupil will then see the rela- 
tionships bebveen what goes on in school, his own aims in life, and 
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his likelihood of achieving his goals and will be inspired to still 

greater effort. 

AREAS OF GUIDANCE 

Guidance services are usually designed for application in three 
large areas of life. These areas are conveniently identified as educa- 
tional, vocational, and personal and social. They are not discrete 
areas. They are intimately related— inseparable, in fact. They are 
far more intimately related than some guidance practices seem to 
indicate. No matter what the point of emphasis may be in a given 
situation at a given time, there must be no restrictions upon re- 
sources, no sanctity of "area,” no attitudes to suggest that ‘This 
area is posted. Keep outl” For example, in a certain school where 
emphasis is placed upon vocational guidance the vocational coun- 
selor works intimately with all other school persormel on matters 
of guidance, curriculum, evaluation, testing and measuring, super- 
vision, and all other phases of a school that is a going concern. Upon 
being questioned about his work, the counselor very quickly pointed 
out that it is impossible to guide pupils properly without knowing 
everything possible about their borne and family backgroxmds, their 
health, records since early childhood, their progress through school 
since the beginning, their work accomplishments outside the school, 
their personal and social habits, their aptitudes, their capacities, 
tlieir needs in a wide range of fields, their purposes, and so on. He 
also hastened to add that curriculum adjustments across the board 
and improved methods of teaching are of prime importance to the 
vocational counselor. 

By way of contrast, in another school which emphasizes so-called 
"vocational guidance” the vocational counselor remains apart. He 
does not “fool around with the academicians,” meaning otlier teach- 
ers in the school. He works with the ‘Troys" downtown and with the 
‘Tads” who are enrolled in vocational courses. He shows no interest 
in other phases of school life. He keeps his own inadequate system 
of records witlrout reference to pupils' cumulative records which are 
kept up to date in the principal's office. He has never consulted th®e 
records. Still, he defensively states that "the vocational departmwit 
would amount to something in this school if they would quit making 
it a dumping ground.” 
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Of the three areas of guidance just named, vocational guidance 
has enjoyed the greatest emphasis in the past. Hus is perhaps one 
of the diief reasons why vocaUonal guidance has fallen short of its 
objectives in many instances. In more recent years, however, in- 
creased attention has been given to educational guidance and to 
guidance as it relates to the personal and social adjustment of young 
I>eopIe, and die latter has rapidly come into prominence as an obliga- 
tion of the secondary school. As may well have been concluded 
already, there should be no attempt to “parcel out” guidance in 
separate, discrete packages. There is still room for guidance workers 
who have areas of specialization, but the n^ed for cooperative, co- 
ordinate effort wliich ultimately includes all professional personnel 
should he stressed. By this approacJi the school may, indeed, become 
an integrating agent. 
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CHAPTER 10 Organizing the School for Guidance 


The success of any school function such as guidance depends in 
large measure upon organization, administration, and supervision. 
Organization invoWes getting the right people hito proper pkoes at 
appropriate times, with sufficient materials with which to work 
eEeclively. 

Administration involves keeping controls and lines of communi- 
cation clear and flexible so that U)e right people continue to have less 
and less difficulty in becoming situated in areas where their efforts 
will be most fruitful, as well as assuring proper distribution of 
resource materials to be used at given times and in given places. 

Superoision is that phase of educaUonal administration which has 
as its greatest concern providing professional leadership in the 
altaimnent of educational objectives. It seeks to draw out the best 
qualities of each personality among faculty and pupils alike, and it 
stimulates and assists each person to incarease his own powers to the 
maximum. It seeks to establish imity of purpose and action among 
school personnel to the end that the satisfactory acluevcmcnt of 
agreed-upon objectives is practically assured, and it inspires people 
constantly to rise to still greater heights. 

Supervision aids in the collection, the assimilation, and tlie inter- 
pretation of pertinent data and infonnation, and it assists each indi- 
vidual to become increasingly proficient in the use of these. It aims 
toward effecting needed changes in the nature of the school’s services 
to pupils, in curriculum content and organization, and in methods, 
by helping each professional worker understand basic reasons for 
changes and by aiding each person in the mastery of new techniques 
which he must possess if desirable dianges are to be effected, thus 
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preserving his individual integrity. Sucli responsibilities are pri- 
marily tliose of the secondary-school principal. 


THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL A KEY OFFICIAL 

^Vhether one is principal of the only secondary school in a district 
or one of several secondary-school principals in a city school system, 
he is a key official upon whose leadership the success of the school’s 
program largely depends. He is the person to whom the board of 
education, the superintendent of schools, teachers, pupils, and 
parents look for educational leadership as it involves the unit over 
which he presides. By virtue of the position he holds, the principal 
is charged with the responsibilities briefly outlined in preceding 
paragraphs, and he is usually given the necessary freedom of opera- 
tion in order that he may meet his obh'gations. 

In many respects, the principal occupies a more strategic position 
than the superintendent of schools. Not only does he share in policy 
making, it is he who interprets policies, and it is largely through his 
leadership and by his efforts that policies affect practice in desired 
ways. He has a unique advantage in that he knows intimately the 
members of his professional staff. He works with them and for them 
month by month and year by year. He knows them as professional 
workers, and be knows them as individuals. If he is a principal in a 
city school system, he knows central-office personnel— supervisors, 
research workers, and special guidance functionaries— and he knows 
who among them is best able to serve the needs of those directly 
under his supervision. He knows who among them is best able to 
assist him personally in a supplementary, a complementary, and a 
professional manner. He also knows the pupils who attend his scliool, 
and he knows many of the parents of these young people— who they 
are, what they do. their relative incomes, their attitudes, their con- 
cerns, their convictions. Furthermore, the principal is intimately 
acquainted with the community. He sees it from the standpoint of 
its relationship to the school; he views it as a large packet of readily 
available source material which can be used by teachers and pupils 
to enrich and to make more meaningful all phases of their work. 
Indeed, the principal’s position is so strategic that most superin- 
tendents are quick to recognize that the success of the program of 
secondary education largely depends upon him. 
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It is fair to say, also, that if the principal is to provide leadership 
in ctfccUng Uie dynamics of guidance and instruction in liis school, 
he must himself have a deep comiction that; 

There arc no misfit diildren. There are misfit courses of study, misfit 
textbooks, and misfit teachers. But there arc no misfit children. The child 
is what education Is for. One might as well say that a man does not fit 
his clotlies as to say that the child docs not fit the school. On high 
autliority we have it tint the law is made for man, not man for the law. 
It is one of the tragedies of human institub'ons that they tend to become 
formal and mccltanical, Uiat they tend to gather about them people who 
lia\c vested interest in their perpetuity in unclianging form. Then strange 
and inconsequential reasons arc urged in behalf of this perpetuity of 
form, and minds arc closed to tlic values of aJtcmatis'e procedures. Pro- 
ductive energies arc diverted from (he evaluation of new ideas to the 
prolongation of ideas svhich wero once new but which have ceased to 
be vital, ^ 

Tho principal should not only believe Uiis statement, but he should 
also understand that lus secondary school is susceptible to the trage* 
dies named therein. 

Tlie principal must realize tliat guidance is only one of tlie major 
functions of secondary education and that, os was shown in Chapter 
9, guidance is (I) a personal service for tlie benefit of all pupils, 
(2) responsible for the fullest jxwsiblc development of each indi- 
vidual child, (3) part and parcel of, and inseparable fronj, the larger 
progran) of leaching and learning, (4) the responsibility of every 
member of the professional staff of the scliool, and (5) a continuous 
service to pupils. The principal must also see the secondary school 
and its several functions in proper relationsliip to one another and 
to tlie total education of young people. 

Generally speaking, secondary-school principals and teachers look 
upon guidance as a relatively new function, but a good idea none- 
theless. It is but natural, therefore, tliat current attempts to offer 
guidance reflect widely divergent concepts and, consequently, 
widely differing practices, some good and some bad. It behooves 
the principal, Uien, to devote himself seriously to an examination 
of modem concepts of guidance. This should give him more sub- 

» R. D. Buckingliaro, "DiscipUnaiy Values b) IndividualUed InstmcUon," The Edu- 
cational Record, Supplement li, p- 74. Januaiy, 1938, Amencain Counal on Educa- 
tion, Washington. 
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stantial bases for planning his own leadership actinties which are 

directed toward improved guidance in his school. 

MODERN CONCEPTS OF GUIDANCE 

Leonard * supports the view that guidance has both a general and 
a specialized function: 

Guidance a specialized and a generalized hmetion to perfonn. It 
relates to the curriculum in that it directs jouth into certain areas where 
their needs may be met It reaches beyond the school into the home and 
the community in its interest in persona] and social adjustment It is 
general to die extent that all those who direct the learning of j'outh 
should ondezstand them thoroughfy and should be charged with adsising 
th«»fn in terms of their needs rather than in terms of the interests of the 
teacher .... 

Guidance also requires the sersices of specialists. Many boj-s and girls 
become maladjusted or offer the average teacher problems which be is 
not competent to anab-ze or treat Teachers will frequently require special 
assistance with guidance problems, and pupils who need case study will 
profft from the coxmsel of highly tzaioed guidance workers. 

Explicitly or implidtiy, Leonard brings into view Sve concepts of 
guidance. First, as an instrument of guidance, the curriculum most 
be developed in terms of the needs of youth for whom it is designed, 
and it is enriched and \italized by drawing upon resources found 
in the home and in the co mmuni ty; second, the major objective of 
guidance is personal and social adjustment of yuimg people; third, 
all people who direct the learning activities of bo)'S and girlt are 
guidance workers; fourth, counsel must be given in terms of the 
interests and needs of youth rather than in terms of the interests of 
lie counselor; and fifth, guidance for the seriously maladjusted 
requires the services of specialists. 

Basic concepts of gmdance as understood by Hamiia and Erick- 
son * are as follows: 

L Human values are of the greatest importance. 

2. Guidance is interested in the “whole child.* 

*J. Pad Lecaajd. DewlcfsKg iha Seesrda? School Ctiniouhfci, pp. 330-S31, 
RseLsit & Cte apa sy, Ik., New Ttgfc, ISiS. 

•S. A. H a mnn and C. E. Friefcv-:^ CtHaac* w th# Setxmdan School, p. 17, 
A55tes3>Ce=i£siy<Ii5£ts, Xac., Kesf lSo3. 
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3. The situation including the home, school, church, and community 
must always be considered. 

4. Frequently guidance workers should attempt to change the situation 
rather than attempt to fit the individual into his present circumstances. 

5. Guidance or personnel w«wk roust be provided for all children and 
not just for problem children or for a select few. 

6. Guidance is a continuous process. 

7. Guidance must be a unitary function since all aspects of a person’s 
development are inlerrelated- 

8. Guidance is not prescriptive but rather works toward the goal of 
self-direction. 

9. AU teachers must be guidance workers. 

10. There should be a definite plan to care for the guidance functfon 
in every school. 

Significantly, tliere is general agreement among students in the 
field that the teacher is indispensable to guidance. Teaching at its 
best is a personal service bas<Al upon the teachers Uiorougb knowl' 
edge of each pupil as an individual personality, and ideally there Is 
a studied attempt on the part of the teacher to syslcmatizc infoima* 
tion and to provide learning experiences and counsel wliich ore 
consistent with tlie pupil's needs. This includes his needs in the 
larger area of personal and social adjustment The very nature of 
the scliool is such that, except for a pupils contemporaries, the 
teacher is probably Uio most significant port of his in-school cur- 
riculum. As Davis * points out: 

Modem trends in guidance point toward Ujo importance of the teacher 
as a guidance worker. A number of circumstances arc influential in this 
connection: 

L Most school districts feel they cannot ailord a full-timo ipecialired 
guidance worker. 

2. .Many students of the problcin believe that, even if such an office 
can be provided, the teachers may dolf ail responsibility for pupil 
guidance. 

3. Guidance is an ongoing process and should take place when and 
where the need arises. 

4. The teacher, who has opportunity to meet the pupil under varied 
conditions and circumstances, is believed by many to be able to deal 
more undcrstandingly with pupils problcnvs. 

* Fiaak C. Dav ii. Guidance Hanual /or FrtncipaU, p. I, XtcCnw-lliH Dcuk Cca>* 
piny, Inc.. New ftal; 104S- 
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5. Moit school leaders believe tiiat the teacher who approaches her 
problems from the standpoint of the wMfare of each individual pupil is 
likely to be the more effective teacher. 

Sufficient evidence has been presented to show rather conclusively 
that pupil adjustment personally and socially (which means educa- 
tionally, vocationally, etliically, morally, and so on) is the goal of 
guidance and of education as well. It also seems reasonable to con- 
clude tliat to ^ve each child the full benefit of professional effort 
in order to bring about such adjustment requires that tlie entire 
school be geared to the individual needs of pupils to the degree that 
individualixed instruction, advisement, and counsel become real in 
practice. To do anything less is to continue to strive for conformity 
among human beings and to continue an attitude which stresses 
teacher interest as the criterion of most worth. Unfortunately, in 
such circumstances a pupil is often branded a misfit if he fails to 
conform in pleasing fashion. Such practice also results too often in 
tlio invalid and unfortxmate conclusion that the child who conforms 
in the most agreeable manner is the well-adjusted child. But con- 
formity and adjustment are not to be confused in the minds of 
principals, teachers, and others. After all, each of us may find him- 
self in a position now and then where, for the time being, it seems 
wise to cooperate witli what appears to be an inevitable circum- 
stance. And it should always be remembered that youth and adults 
alike are generally able to conceal their inner feelings very cleverly 
when it is to their advantage to do so. 

Let us pursue further this concept of guidance as a whole-school 
affair, with teachers playing a leading role. A practical realization of 
this concept involves meeting the critical problem which is so well 
stated by Wood and Haefner.* In their bool^ Measuring and Guiding 
Indicidual Growth, Dr. French, a physician, presses Mr. Gordon, a 
school principal, with questions having to do with the school cur- 
ticulutn in relation to pnpff a^ostment. Here is tbe reply; 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Cordon, “I’m sure that an important, perhaps the 
most important, aspect of future guidance will be to find appropriate 
school activities for young people who possess wide ranges of interests, 
needs, and abilities.” 

* Ben D. Wood and Ralph llaefner, Uecturlng and Guiding Indicidual Growth, 
p. 434. Svlvei EuidHt Company, New Yoi^ 19^ 
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Wood and Haefner, whose thesis is indisodualizcd education, liken 
the process of attaining it to a guidance structure, witli Miss Keen 
speaking these lines: * 

“First, I am convinced that we need sympathetic, trained, open-minded, 
patient teachers who believe that individuals constitute the most impor- 
tant resource of society and that the primary responsibility of a school 
and a community is to help those individuals to attain all-around growth- 
physical, mental, emotional, social, and spiritual. 

“The second comer of the guidance building ... is, obviously, a 
means of finding individuals. Those means are fact-finding devices of 
various types; tests, observatiom, work accomplished, special achieve- 
ments— literary, social, citizenship, dramatic, athletic. 

“A third comer of tliis building ... is systematic recording and pres- 
ervation of data covering the individuals entire school career .... For 
this purpose cumulative record forms are essential. Even more important 
is constant review, analysis, and study of the records of individual pupils. 
To accomplish Uds basic desideratum of the guidance program, teachers 
need careful, systematic introduction to records, and to their value and 
interpretation. 

“There's a fourth comer to this guidance structure . . . and it is prob- 
ably the most difficult of all to achieve. It consists of adjusting school 
procedures and activities to the facts produced by measurement and ac- 
cumulated data. It involves diversified curricula, individualized methods, 
modiSed grading systems, improved teaching in special subjects, . . . 
more realistic vocational guidance at junior and senior high-school levels, 
closer parent-teacher relations, and broader community understanding 
of individual learning problems." 

It now appears possible to identify major concepts of guidance 
wliich seem to be most acceptable and wliicli may be summarized 
in tile following manner: 

1. Guidance is inclusive. It is based upon the assumption that all 
pupils need guidance. 

2. Guidance is flexible. Its method changes with individual and 
group needs for guidance. 

3. It is democratic. Guidance cannot be imposed upon anyone 
with assurance that it will be effective. 

4. Guidance is scientific. It can be effective only to the degree 
that pertinent, scientifically gathered information and data are 
utilized to help pupils in the solution of their problems. 

514-515. 
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5. It is preventive. Guidance aims to prevent maladjustment. To 
be sure, maladjustment is treated; but to delay the application of 
guidance until the child is obviously out of harmony with himself 
and with his group would be to defeat its very pinpose. 

6. It is continuous. Guidance is a service to children which begins 
when they enter school and ends when they have foimd their places 
in thcii chosen fields after leaving school. 

7. Guidance is an integral part of the total program of education. 
Guidance is a whole-school enterprise, and it functions best when 
principal, special guidance workers, teachers, and pupils accept and 
work to achieve essentially the same major goals. 

THE GUIDANCE SPECIALIST 

Nothing that has been said thus far should be interpreted as mean- 
ing that the specialist in guidance is not needed. If it is at all possible, 
his services should be provided on a full- or part-time basis. The 
person whose special work in the secondary school is that of guid- 
ance has unique contributions to make. His effectiveness, however, 
depends largely upon what he does and the attitudes he reveals. It 
is suggested accordingly that the special guidance worker’s con- 
tributions are likely to be most satisfactory when he observes the 
following practices: 

1. He works to the end that all school personnel accept guidance 
as a function of secondary education. In doing so he works with his 
colleagues who are less specialized than he in such a way that they 
continuously broaden and deepen their concepts of guidance, find 
their places in the guidance program, and become stronger in the 
roles for which they are best adapted. The special guidance worker 
strives to leave the impression that guidance is a whole-school affair, 
and in no circumstance does he imply that guidance is nobody’s 
business but his own. 

2. He accepts each teacher, teacher-counselor, supervisor, and 
administrator professionally, personally, emotionally, and socially. 
He studies each member of the professional staff as assiduously, as 
continuously, as he emphasizes the need for studying pupils. He is 
acutely aware that teachers are especially important people. He has 
no iUusions about the great influence of teachers upon the success 
of guidance. He therefore places himself at their service; he serves 
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Uiem \vclJ because he lias studied them, he kno^vs them, he is 
confident of the contributions they can make, and lie coordinates 
his o\vn activities wiUi tfiose of oUiers to whom teachers Jook for 
leadership. 

3. He oversees the collection of infonnation and data of all forms 
needed to serve as bases for guidance in tlie school, and he assists 
his colleagues in tlie organization, treatment, interpretation, and use 
of these. The special guidance worker makes certain tliat this process 
does not appear to his coworkers as an elaborate hocus-pocus of 
statistical procedure. He works to create a professional climate that 
is devoid of mystery, doubt, and fear by anticipating and obviating 
the possibility of their presence. 

4. He assists his coworkers in finding and using community re- 
sources for guidance purposes. 

5. He locates and brings to tlie attention of his coworkers reports 
of research and other appropriate reference materials. When neces- 
sary, he simplifies the more technical materiab in order that their 
meanings may be better understood and their imph'eations more 
clearly seen. 

0. He assists teacher-counselors in such ways that tliey become in- 
creasingly able in the processes of individual and group counseling. 

7. He works with teachers and with teacher-counselors in such 
ways that lliey become increasingly able to solve their own pupil- 
personnel problems. The special guidance worker always supple- 
ments and complements in teamwise fashion tlie work of these 
people. He never relieves them by solving their problems for them. 
Tills does not mean that the special guidance worker does no coun- 
seling. It means, rather, that he takes cases that call for specializa- 
tion beyond that ivJuch teacher-counselors possess. Even so, the 
special guidance worker sees to it that his colleagues are informed 
about bis findings, his procedures, and the suggestions he makes to 
his cotmselees in order tJial they may at once enlarge their own 
concepts and techniques of guidance and assist in creating the 
conditions under which pupils are most likely to make desirable 
adjustments. 

It is here that the specialist in guidance and counseling can most 
effectively demonstrate the need for careful study, evaluation, and 
use of every item of inSormalion about a pupil that helps to explain 
his beliavior, particularly as it relates to the adolescent peer culture 
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of which he is a part.’ It is ako in this connection that the special 
guidance functionary can demonstrate the need for continuous con- 
ceptualization which, as Rothney and Roens * point out, demands 
the following steps: 

Assembling of information. This step requires the collection of data by 
all possible meiods and from any reasonable source. Note that it allows 
for the use of both subjective and objective data. 

Organizing the data. This step comprises the process of collecting and 
summarizing data. It is a continuous process during the study of a person, 
and it should result in liigh-Iightiog his individuality. 

Stating the problems. From the results of the first two procedures and 
counseling problems are outlined. 

Planning the procedures. In this step alternative lines of action are 
listed, and the probable results of each are considered. 

Treatment. The actions that seem most appropriate are chosen and 
activity is begun by counselor and counselee. 

FolloW’Up. The follow-up procedure may require rediagnosis, collec- 
tion of more data, and restatement of conceptualizations. In many cases 
it may require only that performance be recorded and arrangements made 
for further follow-up at a later period. 

The special guidance worker should heed tlie warning not to 
permit himself to become a disciplinarian. Once this happens he 
is started on a useless road, a road that does not permit a U-tum 
once it is traveled only a few steps. To be sure, the special guid- 
ance functionary is concerned witli pupils who are caught up and 
branded as disciplinary cases, but his chief contribution is that 
of bringing to light information and data and suggested proce- 
dures for use by proper persons. He thereby aids in identifying 
the causes of unsatisfactory behavior and in devising methods by 
whicli pupils may make adjustments that are satisfying. 

8. The special guidance counselor works with the faculty on 
curriculum development and in the improvement of instruction. 
Tile specialist realizes that guidance services cannot be effective 
unless the school curriculum and instructional procedures are 
geared to the needs, capacities, and interests of pupils. He there- 

^ Se« Adolescence, Fort)-tljird YcaHwok, National Soaety for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Pait I, Chap. 12. Univemty of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1944. 

* John W. M. Rothney and Bert A. Roens, Counseling the IndicUluol Student, p. 62, 
WiUum Sluane Associates, New York, 1949. 
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fore works to the end that education and guidance become as 
nearly one as possible. 

The last-named way by which the specialist in guidance can 
be helpful is of great importance. His other qualities, essential as 
they are, are of relatively minor importance unless he has tlie 
ability to help teachers effect curriculum changes that are con- 
sistent with the needs of pupils. Guidance does not occur in a 
vacuum, nor does it occur as a completely separate activity. The 
whole-school concept must be rooted in the thinking of, and must 
serve as a basis for action by, all professional personnel if 
is to be effective. Principals should therefore recognize tlm futih'ty 
of efforts to provide adequate guidance services for pupils by t le 
oft-practiced procedure of placing new or already employed people, 
no matter how competent they may be, into positions w licli esig 
nate them as special guidance workers, and then permit school to go 
on as usual. 


THE PRINCIPAL TAKES HIS BEARINGS 

The ptindpai must lake Us bearings and from time to time reckon 
his poslUon, if he is to give tiio leadcrsiiip espected of inm m the 
matter of providing adequate guidance for pupils. ere 
course, certain variabies with which he must rec 'on, an an un 
standing of these variables is essential to tile esta men o 
course of action and serves to keep him steering t e rig co 
Perhaps Uie most important of these variables are faculty, pupils, 
and community. Each of these is indispensable to guidance, iaken 
logetlier they are llie groups with which the principal must work m 
fashioning the guidance services required of the school 
Variables among the Faculty. Individual members of “y 
differ one from another in a variety of ways. Each to ■> 
home and community background; each differs from the others ti 
respect to education and work etpcriences, professional and ot 
wise; and each differs from the others in temperament mid m at- 
titudes toward almost every pliase of human acUvity. Tl 
differences in mental powers and in aptitudes aniong 
hers, and Uiere are eonsequendy dithitences in “ “ 

things. There are also fundamental differences ■" 
the school ought to do, and mote pronounced differences m belie 
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about ways of accomplisliing the sdiools purposes. Indeed, the list 
of differences among members of a school faculty could be extended 
ad infinihim. For this reason every professional worker’s personality 
is unique. And the uniqueness of individual personalities must be 
recognized by the principal if he is to utilize the principle of indi- 
vidual differences (and he certainly should) in the performance of 
his task as a leader. 

The secondary-school principal should, therefore, raise and hon- 
estly answer such questions as the following: 

1. Am I familiar enough with the preparation, experience, and 
personality of each member of the faculty to know his strengths and 
his weaknesses as a professional worker in the school, and as a repre- 
sentative of the school to the community? 

2. Do I know enough about each member of the faculty to antici- 
pate his receptivity of a new idea? 

3. To what extent does teamwise effort characterize the faculty, 
individual by individual? 

4. Am I aware of the extent to which each member of the faculty 
seeks to improve his performance professionally, and am I familiar 
with the techniques he employs in doing so? 

5. To wliat extent does the faculty, individual by individual, admit 
the child as the focal point of all educational effort? 

6. To what extent are there in evidence among individual 
members of the faculty an understanding of the basic concepts of 
guidance, a knowledge of the problems that worry youth most, and 
attempts to help youth solve their problems? 

7. Am I familiar with projects undertaken in the past by indi- 
vidual members of the faculty and by the faculty as a whole and 
with reasons for the success or the failure of these projects? 

8. Am I aware of the impact of the success or failure of a project, 
or projects, upon the faculty as a whole and upon individuzd mem- 
bers of the faculty? 

9. Do I know the extent to which each member of the faculty 
is gmded in all phases of his work by a tenable philosophy of 
education? 

10. Do I know the present status of pupil-teacher relations, faculty 
member by faculty member? Do I know basically why these relations 
obtain? 
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11. Have there been in the past, and are there now “on the book” 
for consideration, a number of ideas and suggestions by members of 
the faculty for improving the school’s services to pupils and to the 
community? 

12. Am I familiar with the extent to whicli members of the faculty 
utilize the records of each pupil; and am I aware of the extent to 
which each member of tlie faculty attempts to secure, assimilate, and 
interpret new information and data about eacli pupil? 

Objective, impersonal answers to these twelve questions will give 
the principal an understanding of the professional resources at his 
disposal and will provide substantial bases for administrative and 
supervisory leadership. 

Tliere Are Wide Differences among Pupils. Pupils in secondary 
school differ in a host of ways. Indeed, there is such a plethora of 
infomration about youth, scientifically derived, that it appears almost 
trite to remind school people tirat pupils differ widely one from an- 
other and tliat these differences have important implications for 
every phase of school work, particularly guidance. Even the most 
casual observer recognizes, for example, that there is a considerable 
range in ages of boys and girls in secondary school; that physiologi- 
cally and psychologically they differ enormously; that they differ 
emotionally, morally, and ethically; that each cliild’s personality is 
different, unique; tliat there are differences in intellectual powers, 
aptitudes, and abilities; that young people respond differently to the 
same treatment; that there are differences in their backgrounds, their 
aspirations, their aims in life; and that the individual may be dif- 
ferent in many particulars from what he was six months ago or a 
year ago, and tliat he Nvill in all likelihood be different a year hence 
from what he is today. 

To be sure, no child is totally different from all other children. 
Youth share many cliaracterisUcs and needs. Consequently it is pos- 
sible for educators to determine fairly accurately the basic needs of 
all youth, such as those described in preceding pages of this book 
But this is not enough. Even if secondary schools shaped their 
semces to meet satisfactorily the common needs of pupils, and there 
is little evidence to show that they have, they would still be obligated 
to proiide instruction, guidance, and other services especially de- 
signed to meet other and individual needs of pupils. Members of the 
teacliing profession should therefore hasten to dedicate themselves 
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to the discovery and the development of individuaUty in pupils. 
Valuable help r an be found in this and other sources of information 
about pupils* needs. But in the last analysis, school faculties must 
identify the needs of their pupils if each youth is to have oppor- 
timities to develop personally to the extent of his capabilities. 

It is now time for the principal to look at the second set of 
variables, the pupils, \\ith such questions in mind as: 

1. Do we have in our school an adequate testing program by 
which we get needed facts about each pupil? 

2. Do we have a system of cumulative records wliich gives us a 
complete story of each pupil from the time he entered school to the 
present? 

3. Are teachers adept at getting and studying new facts about 
each pupil? 

4. To what extent are we able to identify the problems about 
which each pupil worries most— problems in social adjustment, 
family relations, the use of dme, planning for the future, personality 
development, jobs and money, health, and others? 

5. To what extent are we making use of the vast amount of 
valuable information possessed by pupils for our own professional 
growth in service and for assistance in pla nnin g instructional, guid* 
ance, and administrative services? 

6. To what extent have we made curriculum and guidance ad- 
justments to individual needs of pupils? 

Having taken his bearings with respect to pupils, the principal 
begins to see Iiis task imfold. But lliere is a third consideration, the 
community. 

The Communittj, Vital and Variable. Children come from the com- 
munity and they return to its midst after each day at school. Youth 
live and work and play in the community for the most part They 
go to church, to tlie movies, to the museum, to the public library, 
to the dance halls, to the park— they go everywhere in the com- 
munity. In the pursuance of their varied interests, boys and ^Is 
get information, straight and otherwise, from the community; they 
hve as fully as they belie\e their circumstances and their ideals 
permit; they sometimes run counter to, but for tlie most part they 
reflect, the mores of the community. Because of their community 
associations and activities, by the time young people reach secondary 
school tliey possess a great deal of information about people and 
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institutions. They have information about, and attitudes toward, 
labor and management, religion, government, race relations, poli* 
tics, and a host of other things, including the school. Some of their 
information is sketchy, but much of it is ratlier complete; a great 
deal of it needs to be assimilated and enlarged upon. \Vliat is more, 
youth bring their attitudes and information to school with Uicrn, thus 
presenting the school with a fine cross-sectional representation of 
Uie larger community. The school is filled with community Ufe, and 
it should be fully represented in community life and in Uic lives of 
young people in particular. , j j 

The school is a community enterprise. It is largely supper c an 
controlled by the community. Properly understood and utilized, the 
community affords much in the nature of support besides money. 
Most comnrunitics are rich in resources which, when i enti ’ 
classified, studied and utilized, arc frequently more valuable to 
tcacliers than books, periodicals, monographs, and oUlcr prml^ 
materials,. Human resources, resources that arc mstiluUonal n 
nature, and the natural environment of tlie community offer mm y 
opportunities by which school people may suppeme 
strengthen their own efforts it Uicy wiU use Uicso widely saiymg 
resources wisely. Bui a Cook’s lour around die comnmmly wi 1 not 
reveal its resources. It must be studied conlinuously or it will alwa>s 

remain Strange. ,, •« .i-coc fr»r 

Tho principal should lake UiC lead in exploring ““ 
the use of community resources by the school. But first he 
kiiow what is already being done, and what infonnaUon “ 
before wider uses of community resources 
principal should, therefore, raise questions of die following )P 

about school use of community resource: .l,!c com- 

1. Do wo, the faculty, understand die ime nature ^ ^ ^ 
munity-its history, its economy, its soaal stresses, i s 1“ 
die years, its moral and religious coneems. lU cultural 

2 Are we familiar with the community’s long-time du,»slUoi. 
toward eduealion. hcaldi, and other general welfare “E™"" ^ 

3, Do we know-, and do we keep X g. die 

individiial people from die various wntd.-wlule walks 

Cr... 1» SenS«. rP- 1.0-137. M“«“l 

ingtun, 19 to. 
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community, and do we make fnU use of these people for our own 
professional growth in service and for the enrichment and strength- 
ening of our in-sdiool program of education and guidance? 

4, Do we make the fullest possible use of institutions, businesses, 
and organized groups in our community? 

5. Have we studied carefully the physical environment of our 
community with the view of determining its uses as a resource for 
faculty and for pupils? 

A quiet, friendly, systematic, continuous, purposeful study of the 
community is cert^ to yield satisfactory letuniS. It will enrich the 
lives of members of the faculty; it will open new vistas to them with 
respect to the school’s place in community life; it will help them 
better to understand individual pupils they meet in school each day; 
it will make for better school-community relations; and it will 
serve to make guidance and instruction far more realistic, far more 
effective. 

ORGANIZATION: A DEVICE FOR SERVICE 

Organization is necessary, as was pointed out at the beginning of 
this chapter, but there Is nothing sacred about it The foregoing 
suggestions have been made to give the secondary-school principal 
ways of thinking about his role as a leader in order that he may 
have sound bases upon which to plan a program of action. The get- 
ihe-school-oiganized-and-let-it-opeiate concept is to be frowned 
upon. For this reason the principal should seriously contemplate his 
functions as educational leader in his school. For this reason also he 
should frankly question himself about his own concepts of guidance, 
his knowledge of individual members of his faculty, his own under- 
standing of the prindple of individual differences among pupils, 
his beliefs about school-community relations, and his thoughts con- 
cerning wliat the nature of the whole-school program ou^t to be. 
In other words, organization should be fashioned to serve the best 
interests of faculty and pupils, and not to force these people to fit 
into a convenient scheme whidi is designed to meet the criterion of 
administrative ease. Cut the suit to fit the person. It is better that 
way. 

But let us not stop here. It would be convenient, and easy, to draw 
some organization charts for guidance in small, middle-sized, and 
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large secondary schools. Such charts are numerous and fairly stand- 
ard— and that is just tlie point. Standardization of organization, 
except to a limited degree, is tantamount to cutting the person to 
fit the suit. The principal should be careful about adopting a plan 
of organization simply because it loolcs well on paper and because 
other schools draw essentially the same charts to describe their 
organizations. This is done a great deal, to be sure, but it is fwrc 
that as often as not this procedure is little better tlian subscription 
to a policy of consensus of error. Organization cliarts at best can 
rev’eal only limited information about tlic inner worlcings o s lOO s. 
Let us, then, look for something eUe before we make decision on Uns 
important matter. An examination of praeb’ces in schoo la are 
currently operating should bo helpful 
School A. School A is a senior high school Tlierc arc ^ pupjls 
and 18 faculty members. The principal, whom wc shall AJr. 
Orland, has held his present position five years. Tlic faculty of School 


A has an average tenure of eiglU years. 

When tile authors visited School A, Mr. Orland was asked how the 
school was organized for guidance purj>oscs. Note the accompanyin 
organization chart for School A. 





By raiilng certain questions, information about the duties of 

personnel was brought to light. For csample, tho foUowin». 

1. Most of Uro s-iee-prineipars -free time; he ^ 

rxiriods each day) Is occupied with handling discipline eases 
r^attendanee, elreeling cHgibility of students svlro^I" 
intosehool contests, averaging grades, sellmg 
Cross drives and other campaigns in the school, cleatmg the 
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for school activities, supervising school activities, and reviewing final 

arrangements for proper conduct of school athletic contests. 

2. Three teachers in School A are designated as counselors. Each 
is relieved from one class a day to perform his duties as a special 
guidance worker. None of the counselors has made guidance a 
special study. One of the three counselors has the master’s degree 
in En g lish , a second holds the masters degree in history, and the 
third, a gentleman, majored in educational administration for the 
master s degree. The man hopes soon to be a principal, and the ladies 
{by their own admission) doubt that they are accomplishing as 
much as they would be if they were leaching full time. Each teacher- 
counselor receives an extra $75 a year for his duties as a counselor. 
Aside from the fact that they lead pupils into certain course pat- 
terns, their guidance functions are limited to help with discipline 
problems and general assistance of the principal and the vice-prin- 
cipal with emergencies that arise. 

3. The nurse makes routine visits to School A. She is on call when 
a pupil falls til She also assists the doctor in vaccinations and health 
examinations. 

4. There is a combination study haU^library room into which most 
pupils are sent for one period each day. The librarian says that her 
biggest job is that of “riding herd” over pupils. She feels that she 
should be free to serve pupih and faculty as a librarian. 

5. Each pupil in School A is assigned to a homeroom. He reports 
to his homeroom for about twelve minutes upon arrival at s^ool 
each morning; and for periods of five minutes just before lunch, 
immediately following lunch, and at the close of the school day. 
The homeroom is used almost exclusively as an administrative de- 
vice, and both pupils and teachers think it could be eliminated to 
good advantage. 

0. Chairmen of departments have no special function except that 
of working on teaching schedules in their respective departments. 

7. Neatly all teachers feel that their responsibility is to teach, and 
they are given freedom to teach as they think best. It is convenient, 
of course, to have someone to whom one can send a troublesome 
pupiL" 

8. Mr. Orland, the principal of School A, is a member of the boards 
of his civic club, the Boy Scouts, his church, and the P.TA. He is a 
member of the chamber of commerce, the athletic board in his dis- 
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tiict, and of the subcommittee on interscliool actMties of tlie sec- 
ondary-school principals association in his state. Add to these the 
numerous requests-on-call from the various interest groups jui or- 
ganizations in his town, and, “\Vell, it tjd:es time, doesn t it? 

Mr. Orknd is an affable man. He tries to see every person who 
desires to see him, particularly those who come in from e com 
munity. He was ashed if these people xisually come by appointment. 
Mr. Orland said, “A few. But most of tliem just drop in at meir 
convenience. Many of my school days are completely wasted m 
seeing callers whose business could just as well have been transac e 
by telephone. But they want to come iir, and they are w e come o o 
so. There are others who have a few moments %vith ^ 

particular to do, so tliey come in to say hello. I m a htt e as 
to make this confession, but my time is so taken that I am requ 

unable to see my own faculty about school matters. r 

The principal and the vice-principal make tire fina c ss 
in School A. This is often “quite a task because it rs a » 

reconcilation of the desires of the various departmen c ' , 

Mr. Orland meets with the faculty as a whole twree 
unless he is out of town. The meetings are usually , 

routine matters, to explanation of new polides of e .{-iw 
cation, to the salary question, to teacher retirement, an 
matters. . . . a 

Mr. Orland is a member of a curriculum coi^ttce “ ® ^ 

whicb is composed oUo of tlio vice-priocipal and teachers rep 
ing each department of instrucUon. They meet ^ 

reports on what the various departments are domg. . 

committee of teacheis who aro svorldng on 
all pupils. Members of this committee, mcludmg Mr. O* ’ “ j 
an ^tension class offered by a professor of 

nearby college. Mr. Orland’s attendance u, said. 

In Lwer to a question about pupil records “t 

"No. wo do not have. I’m sme. an adequMe 
SDOttv We try to keep attendance and grades m Sood jhap . 

W thJi of n. 0 >t of oor students, but we wonder at Mcs f 
^ is wnrS the money-the ways Uro LQ.T me - 

was asked if be would claboralo that statement 
•fm afraid the majority of onr 5 ”“^ 

about the ioteUigcnce test They lend to accept U.e I.Q. os sum 
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and final for judging a pupils ability. They assume that if the I.Q. 
is a little below normal, then the child just can’t leam. I’m sure the 
mortality rate would be much hi^er in this school but for the fact 
that we have compulsory school attendance. Even so, it is entirely 
too high in a number of our academic subjects. This is a tough 
problem, but we have to face it 

“No, we do not do much about discovering the needs of individual 
pupils. Our school is. I’m afraid, too much of what you would call 
a teadiei-centered schooL” Mr. Orland paused thoughtfully and 
continued, “No doubt these boys and girls need more help than we 
are providing them. At that we probably know more about these 
pupils tlian we realize. We haven’t systematized what we do know 
in terms of the implications for guidance. I have worried about 
guidance. The faculty and I talk about what needs to be done. We 
can’t add more personnel, that’s certain, and our schedule is so 
crowded now that we don’t see how we could add another thing." 

Unusual? Not at all. This well-meaning principal is not basically 
unlike a great many others in the United States. He and the faculty 
work hard, School A has a good band and a better than average foot* 
ball team, and it makes a good showing in other particulars. What 
is more, the pupils who graduate from School A and enter college 
generally do well Teachers in School A worry about “stimulating the 
pupils to leam,” but they are for the most part very well satisfied. 
One teacher seemed to speak for the majority when she said, “No, 
people in this community meddle very little in school affairs, and we 
surely don’t bother them.” 

School B. School B is a four-year senior high school of a few more 
than 1,300 pupils. It is situated in a community of some 20,000 popu- 
lation which boasts a healthy income derived from agriculture, small 
industrial establishments, and thriving retail businesses. It is an 
aggressive community, with a good public library, delightful parks 
and play^ounds, a good though small museum, an d QtgauizatiQtis of 
several types that are continuously looking for something construc- 
tive to do. 

School B has fifty-odd teachers. Their salaries are good, and they 
have fairly adequate facilities in which and with which to work. As 
might be expected, the faculty of School B is in many ways an ac- 
complished group of people. Mr. Lansford, the name we shall give 
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tie prindpal, declares that his is the best hi'gh-scliool faculty to b<} 
found anywhere. The median age of the faculty is forty, and tJjo 
average term of service in School B is nine years. Tiie prindpal has 
held his oiBce ten years. He is now forty'three years of age. 

Several days ^vere spent studying School B. It is an interesting 
school. Its organization for guidance is shown in the accompanying 
chart. 



Mr, Lansford heads the guidance work in Scliool B, althouglt he 
oonfesses tliat his diverse rcsponsibih'tics keep him so occupied ilut 
he cannot give much attention to guidance as such. Assisting Mr. 
Lansford are tlie deans of boys and of girls, each of whom desotes 
full lime to Uie ofEce. In addition, six teachers arc released from 
tcadiingiesponsibiliUcs twojwriods (two hours) cadi dayforguid* 
anco work, and tlic vocational counselor tcadics only one class a day. 
The school nurse devotes onohalf of her time to School B. 

^Vhen asked about llic role of teachers in guidance, Mr. Lansford 
said, “Wc do not consider tcadicrs as guidance workers. Of course 
our tcadicrs are fiiic and tlicy no doubt do some advising. But die 
main purpose of basing die deans of boys and girls oji a full-time 
basis is diat Ujcy may carry the burden of guidance. Then we luvo 
six of our best teachers giving onc-lhird of dicir lime to guidance 
counseling, our nurse spends one-half of her iimo in diis building, 
and the \ocatiouaI counselor gives fivc-sUtlu of his sdiool lime to 
guidance. WiUi a slalF like diat looking after guidance acUvItics, we 
I^clicsc teachers arc reheved of many problems rvhicb m/ghl odrer* 
wise take their attention and lime from tcadiing.'* 



2S2 Decelopmcntai Guidance in Secondary School 

The deans of students in School B are, according to their own 


statements, little more than combination attendan<^ officers and 
disciplinarians. 

The attendance and welfare officer comes by the deans’ offices 
each morning to pick up the names of children and of parents who 
are showing delinquent tendencies.” Then he is off to a day’s work 
in the co mmuni ty*, and he may not report back to school until the 
following morning. This means that the d<»ang spend a dispropor- 
tionate amount of their time issuing, and refusing to issue, permits 
to students. There are permits for almost every movement in School 
B. The deans also confer with parents and teachers, supervise stu- 
dent activities, and, though seldom, counsel students. It is feared 
t^t the deans of bo>-s and girls are rather ineffective guidance func- 
tionanes. As one of them stated in private, “There’s something about 
this job that gets under the skin and needles to beat the mischief. 
Tm neither fish nor fowl any more. Tm not a teacher, Tm not a 
counselor, Tm not a vice-principal—Fm a dean, whatever that is. I 
feel I am losing the fine relations Tve always had with my fellow 
teachers. And my relations with students? They are practically gone 
after three yean.” / f & 

sAool nurse is a splendid person. She works diligenUy, mostly 
t of healthful living, including mental aspects of 


health. She is busy working with girls who seek her counsel o 
their — n.., .t . . ... 


r own initiative. But she sa>’s, “I can’t do this job singlehanded. 
It IS everybody s business, if we only knew it." 

^ voca^nal counselor is situated in a building some t\vo hun- 
ted steps from the main building on the School B campus. He has 
own set of records, which consist of little more than the results 
shovTO by vocational-interest and aptitude tests, school marks, and 
marks received on work experience, with emphasis upon grades 
earned m the vocational curriculum. “That’s about all I need.” he 
^ as he calls the main high- 

The teacher-counselors in School B summarize their activities as 
toUows: 


1. ^ey handle the registration of all new students. 

• They jnake adjustments which involve graduation 


lequiitments, and lhe““s^dmfs'1^ 


higb-school program 
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3. They clicck on pupib who are aclmiltcd to courses on trial. 
(There is a sharp distinction between tlie college-preparatory cur- 
riculum and oUicr curricula in School B. Admission to llie college- 
preparatory curriculum is granted upon llic basis of the I.Q., plus 
grades earned by a pupil in his nintli year. A pupil may transfer to 
the college-preparatory curriculum if his scliool marks warrant giv- 
ing him a trial. Consequently. Urere is a liicrarcliy of prerequisites, 
some of which are rigid. For example, chemistry is a coUege-pre- 
paralory course, with Algebra I a prerequisite; but a pupil inust have 
earned a grade of B in Algebra I to be admitted uncondibonally to 
chemhlry. Itarely is U.U -sl:u.dard- lo»W. By the same token 
Algebra II is a college-preparatory course which requires a grade ot 
B in Algebra 1 for admission. Strong recommendaUons from teachers 
and principal may permit a pupil who has made a C in ge ra 

to enroll in die next course on a trial basis.) f ,i. ^ 

4. They attempt to keep track of all pupils who are failmg, and 
they frequently write letters to parenU to report unsa^factory wor^ 

5. They prepare materials for inclusion in pupils cumulative- 

record folders. . , , * i , 

0. Tlicy make up registraUon cards and schedules of classes tor 

Uie benefit of pupils. , , . -i ..,v„ 

7. Tliey constantly check grade points and insist that pupils who 
are not doing weU have conferences with their teachers. 

8. They work with pupils and Icadiers in an effort to develop 
better study habits and atUtudes among pupils. 

9. They assist in equalizing class loads. 

10. Tliey dBeus. personal problems wilb some of the pupils, 

11. Tliey supply infonnalion about pupiU wbeu teachers request 

them to do so. , . 

12. They frequently assist with disopbne cases. 

Teacher^^eounsclors it. Scimol B state ^ pL 

not nettini! die satisfaction from their work that they would hie to 
get They believe that "teaclicrs should be brought into the picture 

Ttdy with all teachers. The re^y was. “ Fhsh we do not have the 
time. Second, our status, om duties, arc not suffleenUy d 
School B buys, gives, and scores a suffieten number ^ 

program as such is adequate. But the cumulabve-reco 
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folders include little else about pupils otlier tlran school marks and 
attendance records. Tliere is no systematic attempt to interpret tire 
contents of pupils’ record folders. 

The attitudes of classroom teacliers in School B cover a wide 
range. There are a few who are convinced that the guidance depart- 
ment is an ingenious device for wasting time. The vast majority be- 
lieve that guidance is needed, and they regret that tliey do not have 
a larger part in the program. A small number seem to have little 
feeling about the matter one way or another. All teachers appear to 
feel that unity of purpose is ladang in School B, but they are gen- 
erally too busy to try on their own initiative to change the situation. 
“In fact,” volunteered one teacher, “the guidance department has 
added to our loads by increasing the amount of paper work we are 
called upon to do, much of which doesn’t make much sense. We con- 
tinue to hear about the party, but as yet we have not received a 
cordial invitation to iL We prepare the refreshments.” Other teachers 
nodded agreement 

One cannot help thinkjng what a party it would be if this large 
group of capable teachers in School B were called upon, not only 
to attend it, but to help to plan it as weU. 

School C. School C is different in a variety of respects from Schools 
A and B. School C is a three-year high school, staffed by thirteen 
teachers and a principal. Mr. Benford, the principal, earned the 
masters degree in educational administration from a leading imi- 
versity. He made special effort, however, to squeeze into his pro- 
gram of studies both elementary and secondary education, with 
emphasis upon supervision of mstructioD. In the meantime, he had 
taught at both the elementary- and secondary-school levels. 

The teachers in School C average well from the standpoints of 
academic preparation and experience. Not one of these teachers has 
taught in School C more than sixteen years. Three years is the short- 
est period of service in this schooL Meeting these people reveals 
nothing spectacnlai about ihwn. Conveisely, they do not lend the 
impression that they are incompetent They must be “discovered” 
to be fully appreciated f6r their real worth. 

After several days of quiet but rather careful study of School C, 
the authors were invited by Mr. Benford and the faculty to an 
evening meeting. They were promised an informal dinner, and there 
was to be plenty of time to disoiss school and schooling, with par- 
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Ucular leference to School C. The group met in the school dining 
room at 6:30, and there ^\•as a warmtli of feeling among the pro- 
fessional people lliat was pleasant to share. There was genume 
expression of oneness clearly in evidence at all times. 

After a leisurely dinner, Mr. Benford tapped his water glass \yitir 
a fork and said, “Fellow teachers, we have company ^s evenmg, 
and we are pleased. We liave no set program, no agenda. You sug- 
gested this meeting, and. if I understood your desires, we are to sit 
informaUy and talk about C Higli Scliool and our work here. I have 
therefore, notliing more to say now. This is everyone s meetmg. And 
he sat down. , « 

As frcquenlly happens, ail eyes were hinied upon the mmpauy 
at tltis pLl. so Utis question was raised. "What about gutdauce tu 
C High School?" Everyone hesitated to answer this rather 
question, and Mr. Denford smUed broadly. Alter a 
one of Uio teachers spoke. In substance, u j 

■Spealdng for myself. I'm not at all sure I know what ^ 

guidance really means. I confess my shortcoming in x_ 

and now. I hope, however, that I shaU one iiy 

study guidance. In the meantime, it takes about a e , . 

just to be a fair toacber." OUiers behaved as if they were about to 

"‘^™:ldy“:Sdd.e.^^^ >POhe. She 

"I’ve been teaching here for sixleen years. As oo 

first ten years here, it seems to me tl.at we were 

lust. We didn’t have much spirit, tohing “^i; 

’rite community did not seem to have mucli mterest m the ^ 

Neither did the children. We had "-““y thl^nk 

no, four-principals during that Hme; and, ^ ^^nth 

one left of the faculty who were here when I 

School. There were new teachers every year, ft ^es^ 

50 per cent were new. And I know many 'vjru '“f “ 

than salary. Perhaps you wonder why I id nrtleave, 

"You see I married here and settled down. 

There was ^ ^ J 

£t relive been hcretag^^^^^^^^ 

*w!h we are ri^t. 1 think I know some of the reasons why. Fust 
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of all, Mr. Benford started working with the faculty. He began im- 
mediately. He talked with us personally. I sliall never forget when 
I first met him. It was a few days before scliool started in the fall 
of his first year here. He came to my classroom where I was looking 
over some material. We talked about school in general and my work 
in particular. He remained only a little while, but I still remember 
a remark he made. He said, 1 feel tliat my job here is primarily that 
of working for the faculty. I want very much to help in every pos- 
sible way I can, but it is hard to help a fellow unless you know what 
he needs. Maybe— I hope— teachers will let me know how I can help 
them.’ I pondered that remark. ‘It’s hard to help a fellow unless you 
know what he needs,’ I mused to myself after Mr. Benford had gone. 
I was curious to know whether or not he really meant it. I talked 
with my husband about it that lught, but his only contribub'on was, 
‘Look, the man hasn’t even been tried yet Hold your verdict.’ 

“It was not long before my thoughts were turned to my pupils. 
This is a smaU town, and 1 know most of them; but when 1 started 
thinloDg about their individual needs, I was forced to conclude that 
I did not really know them as individuals. I did not know enough 
about them to help them much.” 

The praise of hfr. Benford did not stop here. Another teacher 
began by saying, “I think we all wondered how things would be 
that year. You will recall that that was ray first year here also. School 
started well, as 1 remember. I know I had more opportunities to talk 
with my principal about my problems as a teacher than I ever had 
before.” Mr. Benford was by now blushing as only a sensitive, 
modest man can blush. The teacher continued, “Another thing 
impressed me, and still does. I noticed right away that we were 
meeting as a faculty regularly, although there was no prepared 
schedule of faculty meetings. We just met, and we still get together, 
when something worth while should be discussed. There are three 
things about our faculty meetings that continue to impress me. 
First, it seems that in practically every instance the faculty meets 
at its own request. Second, agenda are always prepared in advance, 
showing what the faculty members want to discuss. Third, Mr. 
Benford invariably attaches short summaries of research and pro- 
fessional readings pertinent to the problems to be discussed, together 
with a few stimulating implications for us in C High SchooL As for 
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myself. I’ve learned a great deal by working witli other faculty 
members.” 

hfr. Benford spoke now for the first time since his brief remarks 
right after dinner. "I appreciate personally what you have been say- 
ing, but we were going to talk about guidance. There may be some 
pretty close relationships between what we are doing and what is 
commonly referred to as guidance. Some things have happened, and 
are happening now, Uaat are quite different from what we were 
doing even three years ago. Perhaps we know more about our pupils 
as individual people than we once knew. Perhaps we have modified 
our practices in a variety of ways that are important to pupil adjust- 
ment. Perhaps—” 

Excuse me for interrupting,” said a man who teaches mathe- 
matics. "Tliere are a few things I should like to tiuow in about 
identifying pupils. About five years ago, you will recall, wc began 
to look at pupils’ records. We discovered we had very little infer- 
maUoQ about them on file, less even tlmn some of us thought w'o 
should have. But we—I at least— didn’t know tire half of it 1 recall 
that several of us worked fairly hard to find out what minimum 
information we should have in a pupils permanent-record folder, 
but most of all why we should have information. The majority 
of you know the story. We have built up our system of records, our 
testing program, until now we know something about these young- 
sters. We no longer have to guess. We have family data from a long 
way back. ^Ve know, or we can cosily find out by studying a pupil’s 
cumulative record, about his health, lus school progress, his abilities, 
his interests and how they have changed from year to year, his 
aptitudes, his personal habits and bow Uiey have changed, and many 
of Iiis personal problems. ^Vhy, to read through the notes teachers 
have made about these pupils one can see how they have grown. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to observe how much we teacliers have 
improved our abilities to make anecdotal records for inclusion in 
pupils' folders. I had to leam to make anecdotal records almost 
from scratch.” 

'That isn't all,” began another teacher. "As you know, we in 
English are notorious for our healthy dislike of anything that has 
to do with tests and %vith record keeping. Frankly, it never made 
sense to me before, and I suffered tiirough a course in tests and 
measurements. I even started a course in statistics, but that was too 
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much- However, I am beginning to see why these things are neces- 
sary. But let me get back to the point We are teaching differently- 
The data we gather, the information we have about each of our 
pupils, and the ways we interpret these data have given me for the 
first time in my life good reasons for modifying my subject matter 
and methods of teaching. I study continuously the records of my 
pupils. It helps me to see each as a person, a whole person. I also 
get ideas from all other teachers in the school for all kinds of things 
to do in the classroom. And from pupils, too. I had no idea how 
intent they are upon learning. They are eager to learn when they 
can see any point to it Pupils have so much information about all 
phases of life, and so much curiosity; but unless we discover what 
they know and what they are interested in, we go on making the 
assumption that they do not know anything that is important, and 
our personal interests take precedence. 

"High-school boys and girls are a liberal education for us if we 
would but stop long enough to study them and let them teach us. 
All they need is sympathetic help. Of course they can't all leam the 
same things equ^y well, but since I got to know my pupils, iVe 
been surprised bow much even the slowest of them can leam. For 
example, I didn't know until two or three years ago that a pupil, 
any pupil, will improve a great deal in reading ability when three 
conditions are present: first, when he can see a reason for reading; 
second, when there is a wide range of materials available for him 
to read; and third, when he is provided with time for reading. Not 
all pupils will read the same things, but why should they? Their 
interests are so different.” 

“There is something else,” declared still another teacher, “that 
has helped more than anything. When we discovered that it was not 
necessary to meet every class five frill hours a week, we found that 
we had time to discuss problems with pupils— all kinds of problems. 
Who started this business of five class hours each week in all sub- 
jects anyway?” Without wailing for an answer to his question, he 
continued, “Four hill hours of class work each week is certainly 
enough time for my pupils and me. The free and informal time pro- 
vided teachers and pupils in this school, time for teachers to work 
with pupils and time for pupils to seek help with whatever bothers 
them, has, for my money, paid well. One thing more: We now have 
time to get out into the community with our pupils, or without them. 
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for the purpose of finding out what is there that we can use to en- 
ricli in many ways what we are trying to do here at school. You can’t 
beat it.” 


“But what about guidance?” the teachers were asked. 

“I ve been waiting for that question,” a young woman said. We 
have a guidance program, but we are not beating any drums about 
it. I took two courses in guidance hvo years ago. I discovered in 
some books, and from my professor, much that I already knew as a 
result of our work here. For example, we go all out for a complete, 
comprehensive cumulative record of each pupil; and we study those 
records. I found out that all teachers are supposed to be guidance 
workers. We are. We may not be the best, hut we are trying hard 
to be. I learned that guidance is not something to be tacked on as 
an extra to the regular school program. Well, we didnt tack it on 
as an extra here. We just changed our ways of behaving in the 
classroom so that we could teach for pupil adjustment, and we 
changed our organization, which you have just heard about, so Uiat 
we could work with our pupils as individuals. We are supposed to 
have a psychologist, and I am sure we could use one now and then; 
but there are proportionately few children, I believe, who are so 
maladjusted as to be beyond the reach of good teachers who work 
sympathetically with them and who adjust their teadiing to e 
individual needs of boys and girls. We sec results, and we have every 
reason to believe that we are also preventing maladjustment. 

“^Ve are supposed to have on our faculty a specialist in heaJUi. 
It seems to me we are managing fairly well in this respect althoug 
We have no such person on our staflF. Our doctors and pubU(> le i 
people are cooperating with us almost 100 per cent. They he p a o 
witli some of our more serious problems, and every school lias a lew 
of these. Doctors, for example, lielp in two very imi>orlant ways: 
They can counsel some pupils who would not accept our counsel at 
all. and then they' pass on infonnaUon and suggestions to us that 
help m to male some adjustmejils; and they often mlluence parerts 
in very positive ways and in very helpful ways. If Uie scIimI hru 
relations tviU. doctors, tliey in turn can help the scliool. And rtc> 
usually will, too, if they ate asked. Have I answered your qucsl.oni' 

she concluded. She had. ... Ti»„rnrd 

After the meeting with tile famdly of C High School, Mr. Benfor 
was asked if he could supply a cliarl shoivmg the organization for 
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guidance in liis school. He beamed mischievously and t^vitted, 
"Professors are certainly chart-minded. I get requests by mail and 
in person. I’ve been tempted several times to sit do\vn and dash off 
an organization chart for mimeographing. Then I could hand it out 
and let every person make his own interpretations. No, seriously, I 
do not have one to give to you. If 1 had, it would likely be obsolete 
in a short time. And if I should draw one, I would put the principal 
at the bottom with arrows pointing up to the classroom as the basic 
administrative unit of guidance, and of everything else. I mean that. 
It is true that I am the administrative head in this particular build- 
ing, and teachers recognize that, 1 think. But I work for them. It is 
they who do the job, good or bad, and I’m trying to the best of my 
ability to help them to do the job weU. It keeps me hopping. I have 
to study. It is terribly embarrassing to have a teacher ask your as- 
sistance and catch you so threadbare of information that the best 
you can do is ^ve her a fiimsy opinion and hope against hope that 
the situation will work out Teachers may not know the answers, 
but they know when they are getting help and when they are not 
"Speaking of guidance," Mr. Benford went on, "it all looks like 
one big school job to me. Mind you, we could use some special 
services to good advantage orr occasions, but we can’t afford the 
persoimel. And my guess is that if youth m this country ever have 
the in-school guidance they deserve, principals and teachers are 
going to have to provide practically all of it They are going to have 
to study individual pupils much more than they have in the past. 
They must know themi and they simply can't study individual 
pupils without making some reasonable adjustments in curriculum 
and in methods. Furthermore, to know a child— really know him— is 
to develop a personal feeling for, and a personal interest in, his wel- 
fare. It is, I believe, the finest possible antidote to selfishness, and 
we are selfish to the extent that we try to impose our wills, our 
interests, upon young people. 

“But there is one more thing I should like to say before we ad- 
journ. It is amazing how well teachers can develop their ability to 
counsel pupils once they be^n to understand them as individual 
personalities. With just a little help they can become passably skilled. 
But it takes a lot of on-the-job leadership and assistance. I often 
t h i nk that there isn’t a man among us who is big enough for the 
position he holds as higb-school principal," Mr. Benford concluded. 
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Similar illustrations could be drawn from city school systems. But 
one can go from city to city studying guidance services as they are 
oflfered only to find widely differing practices among secondary 
schools within a given district. One school in a city may be pro- 
viding excellent guidance, while another school in the same city 
gives guidance verbal embracement and praeb'eal discouragement. 
And the difference usually is the difference in quality and quantity 
of leadership provided, not in basic differences in quality of faculties. 

the principal makes assumptions 

The secondary-school principal should make ceitain assumptions 
relative to guidance in his sdiool. Tlu’s is basic to organizational 
planning. For example, he may assume with Erickson and Smith ** 
that: 

1. Every pupil will at some time need the services of an organized 
guidance program. 

2. Guidance services must be provided in accordance with the specifio 
needs of the pupils in that community. 

3. The cooperative efforts of administrators and staff members ore 
essential to the development of an effective guidance program. 

4. Developing a guidance program requires the selection of a definite 
starting point 

5. Tlie school must discover and draw Into tiie program all the worth- 
while guidance activities already being carried on in the school. 

6. The success of the guidance program w'll be conditioned by Oic 
competency of counselors, the contribution of teachers, the support of 
school administrators, and die utilization of coaunuaity resources. 

7. The practices, procedures, tools, and techniques employed in Ujc 
guidance program must be adopted to the training and ability of the 
guidance workers who are to make use of them. 

8. Every staff member roust have a reasonable understanding and 
appreciatioii of the practices, procedures, functions, and objectives of the 
guidance program. 

9. The guidance program must be continuously evaluated in terms of 
preparation and attitudes of stall members, administrative support, die 
effectiveness of the guidance sersices, and the adequacy of physical and 
personnel facilities. 

*• CLRord E. Erickson •nd Ctenn E, SmllK, OrttanizaSloa end AdtnlnUtration of 
Guidance Serclret, pp. MtCraw-HjU Book Com{un}-. Inc., New Yoik. IM7. 
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There are also other assumptions it seems reasonable to sug- 
gest that the secondary-school principal make. The following merit 
consideration. 

1. The principal should assume that the basic resources needed 
for guidance services in his school are at present in the school and 
in the community— facidty, pupils, office assistants, lay people, and 
community organi 2 ations and institutions other than the school; 
and that these resources will remain somewhat constant save for 
changes in points of view and in ways of working with youtli. 

2. He should assume that there are now some genuinely worth- 
while guidance activities being carried on in the schooL 

3. He should assume that, within the present framework of organi- 
zation, guidance services can be provided and developed without 
radical change. 

4. He should assume that a respectable number of bis present 
faculty are capable of developing into skillful guidance workers. 

5. He ^ould assume that cooperative, on-the-job work and study 
are probably the most promising means by which members of the 
faculty are likely to become skilled guidance workers. 

The principal should by now have an understanding of the nature 
of youth’s worries and ^eir basic needs for guidance. He should 
readily see that guidance is a major function of secondary education; 
that the purposes of guidance do not run counter to, but are con- 
sistent with, the purposes of secondary education; and that guidance, 
therefore, is not something set apart from, but rather an inseparable 
part of, the whole-school program of teaching and learning. He 
should also see Umt the pupil must be the focal point of all educa- 
tion, including guidance; and be should be aware that lack of in- 
formation about each pupil means a lessening of opportunities for 
pupils in the school. Finally, the principal should recognize the fact 
that liis own role is that of educational leadership, supervision at its 
best He should realize that guidance does not demand something 
totally new in the nature of organization. The school is in operation 
now, and a few modifications in organization will facilitate guidance 
and all other services of the scbooL The principal can therefore chart 
bis course. He needs only to take steps. 
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THE PRINCIPAL TAKES STEPS 

The principal, because of his position of leadership, should take 
some steps that are essential if guidance is to be a rcco^ized, ac- 
complished purpose in his school. Spears ** suggests e o owing. 

toong tie steps to be taken to assure eaeh student die Wgit le fuU 
conslderatitin of his personal growth, schools must do these things. 

1. See to it that every guidance counselor is one who places the worth 
of personalities before the worth of subjects. 

2 Frovide the means whereby guidaeee werker. who see the made- 
quacies of the curriculum can also serve in helping ^ 

3. EstabUsh a whole-staff consciousness of. and particpabon m. effec- 

“ 4Sl“lassreom as the basic ^idanee unit, rather than the 
‘'™"ldance staCs time he spent in hc|p.g .achcr. to 

worth. , , . , 

The principal’s steps should be guided by certain principles whjdi 
rcuTe to adLuistrative organtoUou to 
schooh^eaW^^^^^ 

““oTsTe^hut rather .cod to supplcmeo. it hr some 
respects. , 

1, Theguida„=epro6ramshouIdhea^^eo=dio.e„n,etU,. needs, 

at^hie to all pupiU a. all edneadona. 

Joels. the best development of the total 

«s“mm.rr^rga„>^ed dmt pupil esperieuces he coerdinated 

and related. orsaoized to enlist the undentand- 

h.^^:„=rrdrW"o.So.ymemherofd.e.d^ 

.. .,™,d Sara,.. 

'' o Dicu-. "-r 
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5. The guidance program should be organized to care for problems 
that have developed, to pre^'ent such problems from arising, and to help 
each pupil secure for himself the most productive and positive experi- 
ences. In other words, the guidance program should be organized to 
cure, to prevent, and to enrich. 

8. The administration of the guidance program should insure planned 
services which are purposeful and unified. 

7. The guidance program should be administered so that specialists 
may constantly seek to strengthen teadiers. 

8. The guidance program should be organized to utilize, to supple- 
ment, and to enrich the guidance experiences provided pupils by the 
home and community. 

9. The guidance program should be so administered that personal con- 
tacts and *'the human touch” are provided. 

10. The guidance program should help members become increasingly 
able to guide themselves. 

Xa ad^don to the above steps the principal m all likelihood 
should: 

1. Reappraise Ills own' understanding of individual members of 
his faculty in light of their functions as guidance workers and in 
light of their past performance and possible future contributions. 

2. Secure at least tentative agreement upon some long-term and 
some short-tenix objectives toward which all can and will work. In 
this connection, it is usually wise to agree upon some short-term 
objectives, which are of course consistent widi long-term goals, and 
which there is reasonable expectancy of acliieving in a given period 
of time. Faculties need the stimulus and the feeling of security which 
go with success in a worth-while undertaking. 

3. See to it that there are dear definitions of the functions of each 
faculty member. 

4. Establish points of beginning. This will involve clear imder- 
standing of what is already being done in providing guidance and 
related services to pupils. In all probability one of the first things to 
do will be to determine the exact nature of the informatLon and data 
the school now has about each pupil, the extent to which members 
of the faculty utilize fully the information and data now on file, and 
the tasks still to be done to satisfy the requirements of an adequate 
system of records. 

5. Establish working relaticmships between various members of 
the staff, being certain that these relationships are such that the 
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work of each member of the faculty strengthens the work of all 
others. 

If steps sucli as lliese arc taken by the principal, who is certain 
at all times tliat he is working in partnership with members of the 
faculty, he tvjll soon disco’er that organization will emerge as a 
democratically conceived device which is fasliioned flexibly as a 
scr\-ant of the faculty and tlic pupils in the schooL 
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CHAPTER 11 The Homeroom: Its Uses and Possibilities 
as a Guidance Center 


Schedxiles are not considered complete in many secondary schools 
until provision has been made for the homeroom by arranging for 
certain pupils to meet wth certain teachers in given rooms at given 
times. The homeroom as it is known today is as new as the modem 
secondary school. It came into being as a result of demands made 
upon the schools to offer guidance services. It was organized to 
serve as a gvddance center, and its uses in the past indicate fairly 
well the concepts of guidance of its users. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the homeroom period was seized upon by many adminis- 
trators as a convenient time for expediting admimstradve routine, 
and this practice still penists. But the homeroom is now rapidly 
coming to be thought of as an appropriate place for guidance in die 
school second only to the classroom. In the homeroom something 
may be done for and with young people besides acquainting them 
with rules and regulations and wth certain bodies of organized sub- 
ject matter. 

CURRENT USES OF THE HOMEROOM 

The Homeroom as an Administrative Device. Administrative uses 
of the homeroom v'ary from school to school. Certain administrative 
functions are commonly performed in the homeroom, however. 
These functions are (1) cheddng attendance, (2) collecting data 
for the administration, (3) distributing report cards, (4) reading 
announcements issued from the principars office, (5) promoting 
money-raising campaigns, and (6) distributing supplies. 

A certain amount of routme is necessary to the proper functioning 
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of every school, but extreme care should be exercised to keep ad- 
ministrative routine to a minimum. Such things as ill-timed, irrelevant 
announcements, laborious altendanc» records, the collection of data 
wliich are not used to a pronounced advantage, and frequent money- 
raising campaigns are of questionable value. Every item of ad- 
ministrative detail should be thoroughly examined in the light of 
educational objectives before being presented in the homeroom to 
demand tlie time of pupils and teachers. Otherwise the homeroom 
period will be completely dissipated and the waste in time will be 
exorbitant. For example, an announcement which might well be 
postponed or canceled may easily consume three to five minutes. 
Suppose that an announcement takes three minutes, including the 
time required for getting pupils’ attention, reading it, and allowing 
time for questions. This will represent a total of 93 minutes in a 
homeroom of thirty pupils and a teacher. Fifteen such homerooms, 
each listening to Uic some announcement, represent a total time 
consumption of 1,395 minutes, or 23 hours and 15 minutes. Con- 
sider tho frequency of such a practice, together \vith the numbers 
enrolled in many modem secondary schools, and the figures become 
staggering. 

The Homeroom as a Center for Educational Cuidance. Closely 
allied with administration are certain educational-guidance func- 
tions the homeroom is frequently called upon to perform. The more 
common of these functions svill fall into the following groups: 
(1) registering and classifying pupils; (2) acquainting pupils with 
tho various course plans; (3) interpreting school rules and regu- 
lations; (4) instructing pupils in the use and care of the school 
plant; (5) correlating tlie homeroom xvith tlie broader educational- 
guidance services carried on in the school as a whole; and (6) teach- 
ing school and community citizenship. 

Educational guidance of sccondary-sclmol youth is very necessary. 
Tlio xvide variety of abilities, needs, and interests typical of the 
young people enrolled in any school presents a great challenge to 
secondary education. The school is surely, if slowly, accepting this 
challenge. There is reason to believe that considerable progress has 
been made in recent years, but attempts to offer educational guid- 
ance have not been wholly satisfactory. It is, however, reasonable 
to believe that still further progress will be made as more accurate 
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infonnation bearing upon the larger problem of guidance is made 
available. 

That the homeroom is used as a convenient place for educational 
guidance is understandable. It does occupy a strategic position in 
the schedule; but it is now apparent that many of tlie educational- 
guidance activities carried on in the homeroom may be appropriately 
carried on by special advisers and as regular parts of all instructional 
activities in the school. This is no disparagement; until all hands are 
joined, and until all the school's resources are utilized in a singleness 
of purpose to provide educational guidance which is consistent with 
pupils’ needs, there can be no effective program of educational guid- 
ance. The homeroom simply cannot be saddled with all activities 
except those incident to the teaching and learning of certain estab- 
lished bodies of subject matter.* Such an arrangement would ( 1 ) ig- 
nore the guidance possibilities inherenit in the school’s total program 
of education, and (2) malce it impossible for homeroom teachers 
and pupils to unite in a series of purposeful activities during the 
homeroom period. 

DISSATISFACTION WITH THE HOMEROOM 

There is evidence of considerable dissatisfaction with the present 
uses being made of the homeroom. Many secondary-school principals 
and teachers have expressed serious concern about the failure to 
utilize the homeroom period as a guidance period to the best advan- 
tages. Generally speaking, they continue to believe that the home- 
room has many possibih'ties as a guidance center, but they are not 
sure how it should be used. Meanwhile, the homeroom is retained 
in the schedule by many principals for such activities as class meet- 
ings, pep rallies, club meetings, and special band and choral work.* 

There is still evidence of some confusion relative to tire homeroom, 
and there is still awareness, as Kirby * stated, that: 

1 Leonard V. Koos and Craysoo N. Kefauver, Guidance in Secondary Schools, p. 
559, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1933. 

* From an unpublished study by Wdson litde, 1949, in wWch 200 seexmdary- 
school principals in nine stales in the Socth. the Middle West, and the West reported 
current uses of the homeroom. 

* Byron C. Kirby, “Essentials in Homeroom Activities,” School Activities, 14:54, 
October, 1942. 
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The trouble is that this field is uncharted, the objectives nebulous, and 
material helps for teachers meager. This creates a challenge to any in- 
structor in view of the fact that records and reports are becoming longer, 
committee meetings taxing, and extra-curricular activities burdensome. 
No wonder a good many of our brethren merely incorporate study periods, 
student visitation, and correcting papers into the activity period and call 
it a day. The blame for this is not solely upon the teacher. He often does 
uot know what to do or what is expected of him-and no one else seems 
to know or care very much about it 

Such dissatisfaction is not to be considered a wholly discouraging 
sign. Tliere is reason to believe that both administrators and teachers 
will make better uses of the homeroom when they comprehend its 
possibilities as a guidance center— when they understand youth’s 
basic needs for guidance and when they commit themselves to guid- 
ance services that are based upon the individual needs of pupils. But, 
first, new purposes must be found for the homeroom. 

PURPOSES OF THE HOMEROOM: ACADEMIC OR OTHERWISE? 

The liomcroom lias found its way into the secondary school as a 
separate period, regardless of the ways it is used. If a certain period 
is devoted to homeroom activities which grow out of a desire to help 
pupils make adjustments which they feel the need for making, there 
seems to be little argument against its existence. Every argument 
favors it. It is, tlien, particularly important that principals and 
teachers have definite and unique purposes for homeroom activities 
because tlie homeroom lends itself to guidance and teaching situa- 
tions unlike any other embraced by the scliool. It is not bound by 
subject lines, and there is usually no course of study prepared in 
advance for the homeroom teaclier. The pupils and their needs for 
adjustment are the basic concerns. The liomeroom should therefore 
be flexible and dynamic, seldom formal, and never static. 

There are two ways by which principals and teachers may deter- 
mine purposes of the homeroom. The first of these is examination 
of materials prepared by some of the better known students of the 
subject, and tlie second is study of the real problems about which 
youtli worry most. Each is important, but of the two the latter is 
by far the more important. 
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Some Oft-quoted Purposes of the Homeroom. It is believed by 
many that Fretwell stimulated more interest in the fimction of the 
homeroom than any other person. This researcher outlined the pur- 
poses of the homeroom in the early I930’s, purposes which have 
been quoted in many later publications by many different authors 
and which have been quoted in many declarations of guidance as a 
homeroom activity by secondary-school people throughout the 
United States. But for some combination of circumstances, these 
purposes have not been achieved. As noble as they are, they should 
be examined again. 

Fretwell’s * piupioses of the homeroom read thus; 

1. To develop individual and group initiative, right habits, and ideals. 

2. To inspire to greater and higher effort along desirable lines. 

3. To develop that discriminatiDg loyalty which is enduring. 

4. To develop such social principles and regard for others as loyalty, 
friendship, fair play, honesty, sympathy, respect, sincerity, social inter- 
dependence, and unselSsh service. 

5. To discuss proper attitudes toward, and habits of, good citizenship. 

6. To provide opportunity for the development of intelligeat obedience 
to authority. 

7. To develop the cultural, the social, the loyal side of school life, 
thereby fostering a high type of idealism. 

8. To develop social and dvic interests in the entire school and com- 
munity. 

9. To develop a consdousness of ultimate goals underlying immediate 
goals. 

10. To develop graceful and gradous ways of getting along with 
people. 

11. To develop efficient execnition of duties. 

12. To develop clean living in mind, body, and surroundings. 

13. To develop an attitude and regard for beauty— the appreciation of 
music, of art, and of literature, and of the attractive surroundings, culti- 
vated voices, tasteful attire; not only knowledge and attitudes, but skill 
in these. 

14. To help pupils have a healthy emotional life. 

15. To help pupils know and fed that the way to have qualities they 
want to have is to practice these qualities. 

18. To furnish a favorable opportunity for every member of the home- 
room to practice the qualities of the good citizen with satisfaction. 

K. FretweD, Hxtra-cutTicuitiT AedtHie* in Secondary StJtools, pp. 34-35, 
Ilougbton MifBin Company, Borton, 1931. 
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17. To create and ma int a in high dass standards in classroom work. 

18. To capitalize approved successful achievement of every member 
of the homeroom. 

McKown « indicates four major purposes of the homeroom. The 
first of these is to develop and maintain desirable pupil-teacher rela- 
tionships; the second, to guide the pupil; the third, to develop 
desirable ideals and habits of citizenship; and the fourth, to expedite 
the handling of administrative routine. 

Turm'ng now to more recent purposes of the homeroom, we find 
that Dunsmoor and Miller * urge inclusion of the following purposes: 

1. To make suitable and continuous provision for the school adjustment 
of all students. 

2. To develop desirable civic-ethical-social attitudes in students and to 
provide opportunities for their practice in school situadons through as- 
sumption of reqjonsibilities and the development of group loyal^. 

8. To encourage and develop worthy and intelligeot leadership and 
“followership.* 

4. To provide occupational information and to help students appre- 
ciate the vocational significance and values of school activities. 

Careful examination of the foregoing purposes of the homeroom 
reveals that there is scarcely one among them that should not be 
o£ concern to every teacher of every subject offered in the school. 
Good citizenship, the development of initiative, desirable pupil- 
teacher relationships, worthy ideals, respect for the views of others, 
aesthetic development, the maintenance of high standards in class- 
room work, respect for constituted authority, development of the 
abihty to get along well with others, emotional stability, sensitivity 
to the needs of the individual and of the group, occupational infor- 
mation— these are qualities about which better teachers are seriously • 
concerned and about which modem education demands that all 
teachers be concerned. They are not unlike those qualities Fahey ^ 
describes as the goals of the guidance functions every teacher can 

• H. C. McKown, Home floom Guidance, 2d ed., pp. 27-i5, McGraw-lUl Book 
Company. Inc., New Yotk, 1946. 

« C C. Dunsmoor and L. M. Miller, Wncipfe* and Methods of Guidance for 
Teadiers, pp. 272-273, International Tedbook Company, Scranton, Pa,, 1949. 

tC. L. Fahey, “What E%CTy Teacher Can Do for Guidance,’* School Reviev), 
50:516-522, September. 1942. 
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and should perform. He declares that every teacher should be about 

the business of: 

Aiding pupils to fix goals for themselves by clearly setting forth the 
objectives of instructioa. 

Showing the opportunities that the subject under study offers for 
recreative and leisure-time pursuits, vocational preparation, life-adjust- 
ments, and further education. 

Aiding pupils to attain self-imderstanding by analysis of their own 
strengths and weaknesses. 

Developing in pupils desirable habits in the field of mental and physical 
health. 

Developing desirable character and moral attitudes and habits. 
Allowing pupils to experience the joy of success. 

Aiding pupils in adjusting to school and community life. 

Developing in fellow-teachers, in pupUs, and others favorable attitudes 
toward typical children. 

Aiding pupils in the acquisition of facilitating skills. 

Adjusting content, time, and methods to needs of individual pupils. 
Setting clearly defined but flexible standards of work. 

Detecting and preventing failures in the incipient stages. 

Avoiding teaching procedures which inhibit adjustment. 

Making patient, tactful, sympathetic attempts to understand each pupil 
and his problems. 

It should be clearly understood that the homeroom cannot be 
made responsible for the development of all desirable attitudes and 
personality traits and for all guidance, while various subject-matter 
teachers stress only the mastery of tbeir subjects. This would be 
wholly WTong. Such a separation of functions would ignore one of 
the soundest of psychological procedures. 

Most of tlie purposes of the homeroom as described above imply 
the utilization of subject matter characteristic of many subject fields. 
Teachers therefore reason that if diese purposes are to be achieved, 
then something must be taught in the homeroom. But what? There 
is little to offer except that which is already being offered in regular 
classes, and teachers are not inclined, nor have they been inclined, 
to cover the same ground twice. As a result of this circumstance, 
books have been written projecting homeroom programs for a year, 
or for the entire high-school span. Other books have been written 
outlining lessons to be tau^t in the homeroom period. Both teachers 
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and pupils rebelled against sudi procedures. With few exceptions, 
homeroom activities, aside from those described earlier in this chap- 
ter, are now made up of series of programs. 

There developed the idea in secondary schools that every activity 
in tlie homeroom should be highly organized— a typical teaching 
situation which is known in numerous secondary schools. The idea 
still obtains in many quarters. There are tw'O likely reasons for this, 
aside from tliose which have already been given. First, the home- 
room became a part of a highly organized secondary school. Second, 
homeroom teachers are usually selected from the teaching staff, and 
should be, and most of them are committed to rather formalized 
procedures. These procedures have carried over into the homeroom 
so that now “guidance programs" are too often quite formal. The 
program concept is the vogue. Some homeroom activities may well 
be cozjducted as programs. Tliese, however, should consume only a 
small portion of the total lime. The strictly informal homeroom is 
desirable in the majority of instances, and should be emphasized if 
each child is to profit maximally. The one lends itself to a performer- 
audience situation. The other invites the active participation of all 
members of the group. The performer-audience type of activity 
should be reserved for tlie school assembly; or there may be a few 
occasions when it is proper for one homeroom to prepare and give 
a program for the benefit of another. Such a venture, however, 
should measure up fully as a guidance service for everyone, per- 
formers and audience alike. To be sure that all activities of the 
homeroom meet the criteria of guidance, boroeroom teachers and 
other guidance personnel should permit the following purposes to 
give them direction, meaning, and power: 

1. To provide every pupil with opportunities to egress himself 
and to know others’ opinions on matters of concern to youth of his 
own maturity level. 

2. To provide every pupil w'lh experiences conducive to the 
development of a sense of belonging in his group both within and 
outside the school. 

3. To provide information and experiences by which each pupil 
may be brought to understand that social adjustment, with at- 
tendant adaptations, is both beneficial and possible. 

4. To provide information and a range of activities which are 
calculated to enable each youth to isolate and move against his own 
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personal problems in order that he may resolve them satisfactorily. 

These purposes were not academically derived. The reader will 
recall that some five thousand youth widely distributed among 
secondary schools in the United States stated that their major wor- 
ries lie in the areas of social adjustment, family relations, the use of 
time, planning for the future, personality development, part-time 
jobs and money, and health. The most determined effort should be 
put forth in the homeroom to aid students in the solution of their 
problems. 

THE HOMEROOM FAVORS GROUP GUIDANCE 

The most satisfactory way for an individual to solve his personal 
and social problems is to work as a member of a group. The home- 
room accommodates the ideal group. Pupils arc vitally interested in 
problems of personal and social adjustment, and they will generally 
study and discuss them when assisted by an understanding, sym- 
pathetic homeroom teacher, hforeover, when students meet in a 
group where each member is famih'ar uith the others, a pupil fre- 
quently receives immeasurable help without raising a question or 
paitlcipaCing in discussions. He is able to adjust unnolic^. This is 
important because young people arc often so constructed that they 
are reluctant to admit openly some of their most serious worries. 
The resourceful teacher who studies his group as individuals and 
who goes intelligeatly about the business of directing discussions 
and other activities around known problems of his pupils fan render 
the highest type of guidance service in the homeroom. It is not 
necessary to know all the problems of each student. To know some 
of the problems is sufficient to provide sound bases for planning 
homeroom activities, for it is almost certain that most of the pupils 
have the same or very similar difficulties. As time goes on, the 
homeroom teacher will be able to identify many of the most pressing 
worries of his group. 

There are other arguments favoring group guidance. Dunsmoor 
and Miller * make the following points: 

1. It is the only effective means whereby guidance for every student 
can he assiued under present-day school condidons. 

> Du&snioai and MiUer, op. cU., pD. 8-8. 
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^ It laciJjtstes the use of the prcv’eative problcd-solvuig approach as 
a means of guidance, since it provides the guide . . . with the oppor- 
tunities for observing the child at regular intervals. 

3. It makes for economy of the counselor’s or teacher’s time and energy, 
since many types of information of guidance Nalue are needed by all 
students. 

4. It provides an opportunity for students to leam from the group and 
from each other. 

5. It offers tJie students an opportunity to become acquainted with 
their counselor or teacher-adviser, and he with them, thus providing a 
good background for effective individual counseling. 

6. It affords a medium for routine administration and scoring of ob- 
jective tests and interest blanks. 

7. It offers one of the best opportunities for securing and recording 
dependable objective data about the students. 

8. It provides for easy consideration and solution of problems involv- 
ing group opinion and participation. 

9. It furnishes a means of integrating classroom subjects, extra-class 
activities, and vocational needs. 

Hoppock* advances the following reasons in support of group 
guidance: 

It saves time .... 

It provides a background of related informatioo that improves coun- 
seling. 

It gives the counselor an opportunity to know his students better. 

It focuses collective judgment on common problems. 

It provides some assurance that the problem cases will not monopolize 
the counselor’s time and thus make it necessary for a boy to break a 
window in order to get some guidance. 

It can be provided without increasing the school budget. 

It may permit a part-time counselor to spend full time on guidance and 
thus to become more competent 

It keeps the teacher-counselor up to date. 

The importance of individual guidance is not to be mininuzed. It 
is necessary at times. Moreover, young people are more likely to 
seek individual counsel when the school provides opportunities for 
group guidance through the homeroom. There is a tendency, how- 
ever, for secondary-school principals to try to provide individual 

•Robert Hoppock, Croup Guidance: fVfndpfM, Techniques, and Evoluatlon, pp. 
5-7, MeCraw-HUl Book Company, Inc.. New Yort 
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guidance for all students by desisting certain teachers as coun- 
selors. This is practically impossible even if desirable. In lire first 
place, very few scliools can afford such a staff. In the second place, 
about tire only way counselors could ever see eacli student privately 
would be to force some of the pupils into their offices by “invitation.” 
This would guarantee negative results and is therefore unwise. In 
the third place, not all pupib need individual counsel, nor are all 
counselors equipped to handle all cases intelligently. Guidance 
simply cannot be imposed upon boys and girls in secondary school. 
It is possible to force pupils generaUy to conform to rules and regu- 
lations, even to force them into tire counselor’s room. But such 
practice is not to be confused witli guidance. In this connection. 
Brewer’s “ criteria of guidance should be reread by all who have 
read them before and they should be read thoughtfully by all those 
not now famihat with tirem. His criteria follow. 

1. The person being guided is performing a task, solving a problem, or 
moving toward some objective. 

. 2, The person being guided usually takes the initiative and asks for 
guidance. 

2. The guide has sympathy, friendliness and understanding. 

4. The guide is guide because of superior wisdom, experience, and 
knowledge. 

5. The method of guidance is by way of offering opportunities for new 
experiences and enlightenment 

6. The person guided progressively consents to receive guidance, re- 
serves die right to refuse guidance offered, and makes his own decisions. 

7. The guidance offered makes him better able to guide himself. 

The plea for tlie homeroom as a guidance center is a plea for the 
cause of guidance and for time for guidance. That youth need guid- 
ance, all agree. But by no means have all schools provided the time 
for guidance. This means simply that guidance has not the value in 
the minds of a great many secondary-school people that other school 
functions have- Principals and their faculties usually find the time 
to do the things they feel must be done. Even a great many professed 
attempts to offer guidance are litde more than token because time 
is used for other and less important activities. The homeroom as a 
guidance center should therefore be established and kept inviolate as 

10 John M. Brewer, Edtication as Cu^ance, p. 22, The MaenuUan Company, New 
yorl:. 1932. 
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such. By so doing it will assure every pupil reasonable opportunity 
for assistance witli liis personal and social problems, it will aid 
materially in making guidance a whole-school enterprise, and it will 
serve as a device for the integration of guidance with all other phases 
of education. 

THE HONtEROOM TEACHER, A KEY GUIDANCE WORKER 

Rich benefits can accrue to boys and girls when they work and 
tliink together on their own problems in a homeroom presided over 
by a teacher who as a professional worker places the value of indi- 
vidual personalities above all else. Such a person has the deep con- 
viction tliat the ultimate goal of the secondary school is the provision 
of learning experiences and guidance services that are specifically 
ordered to meet tlie needs of each individual pupil, and he employs 
techniques which are most likely to assure favorable outcoines->K)ut* 
comes to be thought of in terms of adjusted youth. He accepts his 
role as counselor-teacher, and be realizes that: 

The aim of couaseliog is self-realization for a social purpose. This hi- 
volves helping the individual to understand what he can do and what he 
should do, to strengthen his best qualities, to handle his difficulties 
rationally rather than being driven by unconscious forces, to find suit- 
able channels for emotions, and to move toward his more acceptable self. 
In tile world today, a more acceptable self Implies a concern for the 
welfare of alL This social aspect of counseling has been generally dis- 
regarded. Yet counseling is a potent means of building social attitudes, 
and, through better people, a better world .... 

Counseling at its best is the art of helping a person to understand him- 
self, his relations to others, and the world in which he lives. It is a learn- 
ing experience for the student. It helps him to change his confused or 
inadequate perception of his life situalioo so that he can move toward 
a more adequate self-organization . . . ." 

The competent homeroom leaclier-counselor understands the 
unique nature of personality. He realizes that tlie individual per- 
son:dity of a growing, developing youth is such that, when consid- 
ered along with all the other youthhil personalities in lus homeroom, 
it fends to rule out fonnulaiized, nile-of-tliumb techniques of coun- 
“ Ruli Strang, Counseling Technics to College and Secondaiy School, p. 15, Harper 
& Brotliers, New York, 19-19. 
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seling. And yet, the homeroom teadier knows that the very nature 
of personality permits the orgmizatioa of ideas that are essential to 
effective guidance and coimseling. As Strang so clearly states: 

The personnel worker's concept of counseling and his choice of technics 
depend upon his theory of personality. From the modem view of per* 
sonality come ideas that give direction to the counseling process: 

L The idea of motivation— the individual's desire for self-actualization, 
his need to make his life as “good* or complete as possible. 

2. The idea of conscious and unconscious drives to action. Behavior 
that is consciously motivated is likely to be reasonable and consistent; 
behavior that is instigated by the unconscious is likely to be irrational 
and unpredictable. Blindly repressed desires may give rise to inner con- 
Qicts or illness. This does not mean that a person should express his every 
desire, but rather that be consciously decides not to do things that are 
detrimental to himself or to others. 

3. The idea of purpose or goal which gives direction to and integrates 
a person’s behavior trends. 

4. The idea of the dynamic organization of personality. 

5. The idea of imtapped resources for self-realization within the in* 
dividual which can be released and will sometimes produce psychological 
miiacles. The counselor assumes that the individual has resources for 
growth within himself and that, when conditions are favorable, he can 
move toward a better, more complete realization. 

0. The idea of the many-sided aspects of personality and its continuity 
from birth to death. 

7. The idea of the language of behavior— behavior as an expression of 
inner need. 

8. The idea that we are products of our time— that there are cultural 
causes of behavior and that favorable cultural conditions make good 
personal development possible. 

The homeroom teacher therefore makes each individual pupil a 
subject of intensive and continuous study. Test records are studied 
for their intrinsic value and in relation to the pupil’s other accom- 
plishments in and out of school. He studies the pupil, and he comes 
to know the pupils habits and ways of thinking, his ideals, bis 
aims, his problems. And the homeroom counselor-teacher employs 
techniques suitable to the occasion for guidance. There are many 
techniques by which the homeroom teacher may help pupils remove 
their worries and thus contribute greatly to their adjustment Some 
« Ibid., pp. 16-17. 
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are described ia paragraphs that folfow. Others will be discovered 
by the homeroom teacher as he develops in his own ability to work 
with pupils in guidance situations. 

THE GROUP DISCUSSION 

The group discussion is mentioned first because it is probably one 
of the most stimulating and effective devices the teacher-counselor 
has for use in the homeroom. It is through well-directed discussions 
that pupils are often brou^t face to face with their problems. It is 
likewise by this method that pupils get the combined thinking of 
the group upon problems whidi are so vitally significant to them. A 
discussion tliat is well-founded, well-planned, and well-conducted 
frequently enables a pupil to see his problem in truer perspective, 
crystallize his own tliinking about the problem, and thus become 
able to move intelligently against it. The pupil, with tlie help of his 
fellows and teacher, is able to maintain or restore his equilibrium. 

The group discussion is one of the most difficult of all activities to 
use in the homeroom. It is likely that this inherent difficulty is the 
chief reason for its Sequent neglect— or, if not neglect, its complete 
abandonment, which is worse. The possibility of a good discussion 
must not be tluosvn aside for activities which are more easily con- 
trolled but less valuable to pupib. A few principles will aid the 
homeroom teacher materially in planning and conducting the group 
discussion. 

1. The Discussion Should Be Based upon Froblems about Which 
Youth Womj. The homeroom teacher should be certain that the 
discussion is based upon probfems which are of concern to boys and 
girb he meets in his o\vn classroom. Hie only way this can be assured 
is for tlie teacher to make it his business to know some of the prob- 
lems or areas of conflict. This will tend to activate the thinking of 
pupils, and tlie results will be positive although perhaps not im- 
mediately apparent. 

2. The Discussion Should Be Directed according to Definite Plans. 
Discussions to be conducted in the homeroom should be carefully 
plaimed. A teacher may conduct a poorly planned history class and 
survive; but to attempt a haphazard dbcussion in the homeroom for 
guidance purposes is futile. The homeroom teacher should outline 
the procedure, providing, of course, for flexibility, before meeting 
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his group. The problem lo be discussed should be tlioughlfully 
analyzed. The attack should be so planned that the discussion will 
develop naturally and systematically. The questions to be raised by 
the teacher for steering purposes should be conducive to lliouglit; 
they should not be of tlie sort tliat call for a direct answer, for such 
questions invariably draw lines of difference between pupils and 
between pupils and teacher. Problems involving personal and social 
adjustment are not lo be dismissed with a “yes” or “no” answer. Tliis 
leads to a discussion of the next prindple. 

3. The Homeroom Tcachcr^Counsclor ShouW Avoid Being Placed 
in the Position of Having to Furnish the Answers to Questions. The 
chief purpose of a discussion is to clarify problems, bring to liglit 
information that can be used, and suggest possible solutions. The 
homeroom teacher should never allow himself to be placed in the 
position of having to furnish Uie answers to questions involving 
personal and social problems. Each individual pupil must make his 
own decisions. For the teacher to furnish the answers would be to 
close the discussion unsatisfactorily. It is the thought process and 
not the answer tliat is of most importance in pupil adjustment. If 
the answers could be furnished with any assurance tlrat adjustment 
would result, then we should give pupils the final “yes” or “no” and 
let the matter drop. But for some peculiar reason, pupil adjustment 
results from a process of thinking, bving, and developing. More- 
over, the homeroom teacher may not know the answers. There is 
absolutely no nile-of-thumb method. That is why we have educa- 
tion, why we have guidance. That is also why pupil adjustment 
requires education and guidance which are thought provoking in 
nature. 

Here is an illustration of how the teacher may place himself in 
the position of having to furnish the answer to a question. Suppose 
he and his homeroom group have planned a discussion around tlie 
problem of how best to choose one’s friends, which is one of tlie 
worries of youth and which involves parent-child relationships. At 
the appropriate time, he may ask this question: “Does a parent have 
the right to exercise a large measure of influence in his son’s or 
daughter’s selection of friends?” One pupil may answer “Yes.” 
Another student may answer wiUi an emphatic “No.” The first may 
have been reared in a home where parents exercise large control, 
even to the outright selection of their child’s associates. The second 
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may represent a home where parents Jeave him to his own devices 
in the selection of friends. Eadi pupil has his own convictions, 
conditioned by Itis environment. An aggressive pupil is likely to ask 
the teaclier a question beginning "Don't you think . . . ?” The com- 
pleted question calls for a direct answer which either affirms or 
negates the pupil's own conviction. In either case effectiveness is 
lost or minimized to a notable degree, no matter how correct the 
teacJiers response may be. It would be far belter to, approach the 
matter by suggesting discussions of such questions as: "^Vhat should 
be the relations behveen father and son?” “Between father and 
daughter?” “Between mother and son?” “Between mother and daugh- 
ter?" "What seem to be the conditions which make for pleasant, 
construclis’e relationships behvecn parents and their children of sec- 
ondary-school age?" Finally, when the subject of control emerges in 
connection with the cJioice of friends, the teacher may raise such 
a question as "What are the conditions which appear to justify a 
parent's taking a hand in his son s or daughter's choice of friends?” 
TiUs calls for moro discussion and additional think ing, and solutions 
to the problem of how best to choose friends begin to take form. 

It is not suggested that tlje homeroom teacher is to make no con- 
tribution to the discussion. Quite the contrary is true. However, the 
greatest contribution die teacher can make to die discussion hes in 
Iiis ability to lead pupils to liiink their ways through problem-solving 
situations by asking timely, thought-provoking questions, and in his 
ability to inject pertinent items of information from time to time. In 
order to do tliis, the teacher needs to know (c) the pupils and their 
problems, and (h) somedimg about why and how people think re- 
flectively. Dewey “ presents a clear analysis of this process. Accord- 
ing to Dewey, reflective activity begins when there is a problem to 
be solved, a question to be answered. The basic essentials in problem 
solving, of course, are prereflection and postreflection. Prerefleebon 
is the process required to establish the problem. When the problem 
is solved, it is through postreflecUon that the individual gets the 
full benefit of the experience. It is between prereflection and post- 
reflection tliat reflective thought takes place, and this process has five 
ratlier distinct aspects. 

»* John Dewey, How We TJiink. pp. 106-107, D. C. Heath and Company. Boston. 
1933. 
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First, there is suggestion. The person having a problem to solve 
permits his mind to “leap lonvard to a possible solution.” 

Second, tlie person intellectualizcs tlio difficulty o£ finding the 
answer he feels he must have to solve his problem. 

Third, the person uses suggestions as ideas, or hypotheses, to guide 
t>{m in the operations necessary to get the facts needed to solve his 
problem. 

Fourth, the»solution of a problem requires the mental elaboration 
of each idea, which is no less than the application of the test of 
reasonableness. 

Fifth, the hypotliesis is finally tested by the individual by action, 
which may be either overt or imaginative. 

4. The Homeroom Teacher Should Exercise All Possible Fatietwe 
u'ith Pupils during the Discussiors Period. Youth are keenly ob- 
servant, They quickly recognize the slightest evidence of im- 
patience on the part of the teacher. The teacher should never 
become impatient with pupils during a discussion. To do so is to 
defeat the purpose of the activity. Pupils will halt the discussion 
the moment the teacher becomes impatient. Elliott “ issues a timely 
warning against impatience on the part of the discussion leader in 
the following paragraph: 

He is not willing to give them as much time as he needed when he 
himself was studying the quesb'oo. He forgets that even for a practiced 
individual thinker, finding the way out in a situation is a slow process. 
His tendency is to prod the group, not to be willing to give it the oppor- 
tunity to find its way out. It may take a group longer to think its way 
through a problem than it takes an individual to do the same thing; but 
if the group is involved, the group process is probably, in the long run, 
more expeditious than to attempt to fit together the results of individual 
thinking. The ^oup process, with its check of mind against mind and 
experience against experience, is certainly one in which the group can 
have more confidence than to tuni over its decision to a committee or 
an individual. The chairman will defeat any reliable and satisfactory 
conclusion if he attempts to press for dedsion too soon. While his business 
is to prevent unnecessary loss of time, he must recognize that thinking is 
a growth process. The best conditions for growth can be furnished; but 
to force the growth unduly is to fail to secure a healthy result. 

Harnson S. Elliott, The Procefi of Croup Thinking, pp. 82—83, Association Press, 
New York, 1928. 
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5. The Homeroom Teacher Should Direct All Discussions Dealing 
tvith Problems in Areas of Personal and Social Adjustment. The 
problems about wliich youth worry most are too involved to en- 
trust the direction of their discussion to students of secondary-school 
age. The teacher, because of his superior knowledge and understand- 
ing and his skill in directing group t h inkin g, should always lead 
discussions bearing upon such problems. He has information wUch 
cannot be handed over to student leaders. The teacher is also best 
equipped to watch reactions, change the course of the discussion in 
order to bring to light pertinent informaUon, and steer tlie discus- 
sion away from conclusions or comments which would stimulate 
strong feeling or biases. Discussions should never become personal, 
and it is thctcaclier alone who is best able to direct tlunking upon 
youUis vital problems with the poise and dignity necess^ to pre- 
vent occurtcncee of this natnie. It mmt not be assumed Iha o^ 
pupil can successfully direct the d^sion 
of adjuslraenl of his feUmvs when he hlmseh is probably 
under tiro same dilEculUes as his classmates. The homeroom teacher 
should keep these points in mind. 

THE PANEL 

D 1 A ihP nanel discussion is very stimulating and 

pr»Thrh"SrwiHh„d4^^ 

^ V 1- 1 c tiscirrhi activity, it is a Spicy variation m practice, 

in the room. The panel discussion cannot 

tried too often Moreover, no attempt should ever be inade to em 

■■T Th“f .0 be tmrssed should be one in which pupds 

mIdSership should be ueilher too large uor t^ 
smdl^mSy not urore than five uor less than three persons should 
be placed upon Ae panel. fte time which can 

n n r Sr t^here mit be time fm the chairman to introduce 
be devoted to t The contnbubons; 

the topic and lime for P <™„rtmuty to contribute its share; 
?nd?S — Cu-e cSL is usually desirable. The m- 
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troduction and tlie summary should not consume more tlian five 
minutes of tlie total time. Other divisions of time can be made to 
adjust to the length of the homeroom period. 

4. Each member of Uie panel should know what lie is supposed to 
do and be prepared to do his part well. This will involve working 
with tlie members of tlie panel on matters of timing, materials to be 
used, and possible questions students will ask from the floor. 

5. The entire homeroom group should know when and how to 
participate in the discussion. These things they will soon Icam 
tluough guided experiences. Tlie tcaciicr must be careful that the 
panel does not result in stilled formality or in chaos. 

Altliough tlie first few panel discussions may not measure up to 
the teacher’s expectations, it is a technique of much promise, and 
therefore should not be cast out but should be given every oppor- 
tunity to succeed. In this, as in any other type of group guidance 
work, pupils must be given the chance to grow in their ability to 
participate effectively. 

THE REPORT 

The report occupies an important place among homeroom activi- 
ties, but it should be used judiciously. Reports may be of many 
different kinds. There may be rejiorts of meetings or of committees, 
periodic reports of the financial status of the homeroom; or reports 
by pupils of some of their own experiences for the benefit of the 
larger group. Since our concern here is with guidance as it relates 
to problems about which pupils worry most, there may be reports 
of investigations which bring authentic information to the attention 
of the entire group in order that all pupils may have materials with 
which to think their ways through their problems. 

The greatest benefits from the report are usually realized when 
the homeroom teacher makes certain that: 

1. The report is appropriate; that it bears upon a problem that is 
of interest to the group. 

2. It is based upon reliable information. The reporter should 
indicate the source of his information, giving a few facts about the 
authority of the materials cited. Otherwise, fellow students may not 
be willing to give the report serious attention. 
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3. The report is short and easily understood. One safeguard is to 
be sure tliat the reporter himsdf Imows and understands what he is 
reporting. 

4. A series of reports on different phases of the same problem 
follows an orderly sequence, each report lending force and clarity 
to the other. 

5. Reporters have prepared their reports well. This will neces- 
sitate that the homeroom leadier work with pupils in preparation 
of their reports. The teacher can, and should, ban poor reports. 

VISITORS 

From time to time in the course of a year, the homeroom teacher 
and his pupils will want to invite someone from outside the scliool 
to meet with the group. This offers opportunities to get fiistliand 
information which should by all means be capitalized on. There are 
many people in practically every community who are both able and 
willing to help youth %vith their problems— their personal and social 
worries. These people, who represent to youth real life, offer one of 
the best possible sources of information. They also provide the in- 
spiration and variation tliat every pupil needs from time to time. 
Furthennore, visitors from busy walks of bfe outside the school have 
points of view which are conditioned by forces sometimes com- 
pletely unknown to the best of teachers. 

The selection of the visitor who is to liclp boys and girls is an 
important consideration. The following criteria \vill be useful to tlie 
teacher in making tlie selection, as well as in preparing pupils to 
receive the greatest benefits from the visit. 

1. The person to be inviled should be able to express himself 
understandably. This suggests neither puristic manner of speech 
(although there is notliing ob/ect/onabic about it), nor oratorical 
habits of address. Simple, direct speech is to be desired. 

2. The visitor should be personable. Other things being equal, 
tlie one who has attractive personal qualities has a pronounced 
advantage. 

3. The visitor should be a popular choice among pupils. It is 
generally ununse for the homeroom teacher arbitrarily to force a 
visitor upon his pupils for the purpose of liciping diem solve dieir 
problems. The merits of several people should be known, and pupils 
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should be allowed to suggest and to choose the visitor. Again, it is 
always well to remember that pupils know many people in tlie com- 
munity, and they usually know who among these people is best able 
to present information they desire upon a given topic. 

4 The visitor should be one who has achieved success in his 
field. There is no justification for inviting someone who has not 
achieved success in relation to the problem about whidi pupils 
desire information. Pupils will not heed what he says. They want 
information and counsel from those who know. Moreover, they 
have the right to authoritative infonnalion. Good counsel given by 
one who is not recognized as being successful will not be heard by 
youth. For example, a few years ago a county juvenile oiBcer ushered 
a fourteen-year-old boy into the office of a certain principal. Among 
other things, the officer said to the boy, “Son, you better stay in 
school and get that education while the gettin's good. I hnow what 
education means because I never went higher n the third grade." 
After the officer had gone, the boy, being thus admonished, turned 
to the principal and said, "How could Mr. X know what education 
means when he is so uneducated himself?" The boy evidently did 
not expect an answer to his question for he quickly added, “He got 
Ids job by bustling votes for Mr. Y." 

S. The visitor should want to help youth solve their problems. 
There is no place in a guidance situation for the person who takes 
advantage of the occasion merely to parade his own accomplish- 
ments before young people. He should be sincere, he should evince 
a warm interest in the pupils, and he should be honest. 

Having agreed upon the person to visit the homeroom, there are 
other items to be considered in order that the best results may be 
gained from his visit Among the more important are these: 

1. The visitor should be allowed ample time to prepare for his 
meeting with the group. The dale should be fixed at least a week 
before the time he is to appear. 

2. The visitor should know precisely what is expected of him and 
what the pupils want discussed. 

3. The visitor should know exactly when and where the home- 
room group meets, and he should be urged to be on time. 

4. The visitor should know how much time he is allowed and 
whether he should speak to the group or be prepared only for 
discussion, or both. 
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5. The visitor should know what age group he is to meet wiUi. 

6. Pupils should be prepared for tlie visitor. They ^vilI need to 
know something about him as a person and what Oiey can expect 
him to contribute to their understanding o£ the problem to be dis- 
cussed. They may prepare questions in advance. If the visitor is to 
lecture, they should know what he is to talk about They can tlien 
be prepared to listen and take notes for future reference. 

THE EXCURSION 

Boys and girls are vitally interested in problems which are social 
and civic in nature, ^^any of their worries lie in this area. Inasmuch 
as discussions in the homeroom are almost sure to include such 
matters as recreational possibilities and facilities, community leader- 
ship, and vocational and avocational opportunities, the excursion 
can be used as an excellent means of gathering facts and develop- 
ing understanding. To be effective, the homeroom teacher should 
plan the excursion carefully. Pupils can assist in the planning of 
lids activity in a variety of ways, and tlicir assistance should bu 
encouraged. 

Some of the essential steps in planning the excursion are these: 

1. Be sure that there are defim'te pujposes of the excursion, and 
Uiat tlicsc purposes are understood by pupils. 

2. All pre-excursion arraDgements should be made some time be- 
fore tlic day decided upon for the excursion. This will include such 
detaUs as: 

a. CIcaringvs’ithtbcprincipal 

b. Arran^g for transportation, if needed 

c. Securing consent of U>c person in cliarge of the place to be 
sisited 

d. Arranging for guide service, if needed 

c. Arranging for on-lhc-spot conferences wherever desirable 

/. Providing Uic necessary materials and equipment for study 
at the point of interest 

g. Giving full directions as to procedure from the time of de- 
parture to Uio time of return 

3. The excursion should be timely. 

•1. Each student should have definite responsibilities in so far as 
this is practicable. 
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5. The excursion should be planned within the limits of the time 
available. 

The outcome of the excursion xvill depend upon the nature of the 
problem imder consideration, the manner in which it is conducted, 
and the use made of the information gathered, The teacher should 
assist students in organizing and summarizing information so that 
there may be reasonable assurance that results will be in keeping 
with the purposes of the excursion. It is wise, also, to help young 
people see as many implications as possible in the facts gained 
through this medium. Umstattd ** lists the following twelve advan- 
tages of the excursion: 

1. It shows natural phenomena in their proper settings. 

2. It tends to blend school life with the outside world, putting chil- 
dren in direct touch, under learning situations, with things, persons, 
movements, relationships, envirooments, occupations, tendencies, trends, 
functionings. 

3. It stimulates interest in natural as well as man-made things and 
situations, and enables students to know intimately their environment 

4. It involves the coasideratioa and solution of problems arising from 
individual and group participation in natural social situations. 

5. It affords opportunities to develop keenness and accuracy of observa- 
tion and to experience the |oy of discovery. 

6. It sets up a ‘'challenge” to solve, and thus stimulates constructive, 
creative thinking. 

7. It helps children to organize their knowledge. 

8. It develops initiative and self-activity, making pupils active agents 
rather thair passive recipients. 

9. It provides helpful practices, and thereby cultivates the habit of 
spending leisure time profitably. 

10. It serves to arouse ambitions and determine gimc 

11. It provides for valuable correlation of subjects. 

12. It effects genuine socialization of school procedure. 

THE DEMONSTRATION 

The demonstration is peculiarly adapted for use in the homeroom. 
A well-timed demonstration, given by a capable demonstrator, bag 
proved its effectiveness many times. The homeroom teacher will find 

i» J. G. Umstattd, Secondaty School Teaching, pp, 309-310, nin,, & Company, 
Boston, 1944. 
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many opportunities to use this very effective device when pupils 
are working toward solutions of personal and social problems that 
cause them considerable wony. For example, boys and girls in high 
scliool worry about not being able to meet people. They do not 
know what to say upon being introduced. They are frequently em- 
barrassed because they do not know how to introduce otljer young 
people. A desire to be socially graceful is expressed by them In many 
ways. Such matters of social correctness as these may be easily 
demonstrated. In problems of health and safety also, the demon- 
stration can prove its worth. A first-aid demonstration can be used 
advantageously to insure proper m&asuics in case of accident. Other 
demonstrations, such as applying cosmetics or tying a necktie will 
suggest themselves to die homeroom teacher and to pupils from time 
to time as problem areas unfold. 

A few general principles will help to make the demonstration 
effective. The following are suggested. 

1. The demonstration should be timely; it should meet a spcclQc 
purpose. 

2. The demonstration should be well prepared; die demonstrator 
should knoiv precisely xcliat the demonstration is to accomplish. 

8. The homeroom group should be prepared for the demonstration. 

4. The person giving the demonstralion sliould be able to do the 
work widi facility, ease, and naturalness. He should also be able to 
make pointed comments that emphasize the purpose as he proceeds 
with the demonstration. 

5. ' Hie demonstration should be of particular interest to die group, 
it should an5>ver pupils’ questions about how something is done. 

6. Timing is important. Time should be allowed for the demon- 
strator to complete his presentation, including preliminary and con- 
cluding comments, and for students to raise questions for puiposes 
of clarifying meanings. 

CONTINUOUS DATA CATHEItlNC IS IMPORTANT 
The homeroom teacher-counselor is uniquely situated for the con- 
tinuous business of gatliering information and data about eacli of liis 
pupils. Not only does he utilize tests of various kinds, but he also 
observes eacli pupil in his liomcjooin, aud he s>'StemaUcany records 
his observations, to be checked and refined by succeeding observa- 
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tions. He uses various devices to discover the personal and social 
problems which tend to worry his own pupils, and he compares his 
findings with those of other homeroom teachers and with the find- 
ings of other guidance workers in the school. For example, one of 
the best means of keeping up to date on the problems which worry 
his pupils most is from time to time to permit pupils to list their 
worries and drop them in a box marked for the purpose. Pupils will 
respond favorably when they realize that the chief purpose of their 
homeroom teacher is to help them to remove their worries. 

Another device for keeping up to dale on the kinds of problems 
pupils are most concerned about is to permit them to check a list of 
those with which they would like assistance in the homeroom. The 
homeroom teacher may prepare a list of topics from the problems 
presented by students as described in other chapters of this book. 
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